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THE SPEED OF THE CAPITAL SHIP. 


THE question of mobility is 
one of the most difficult and 
complex among those which 
beset the naval strategist, 
tactician, and ship designer. 
The word “mobility” means 
capacity of being moved, and 
the term “enduring mobility ” 
is used to denote the sea-keep- 
ing capacity of a ship, which 
includes capacity both as to 
time and space—the distance 
which can be traversed as well 
as the length of time in motion. 
Mobility must not be con- 
founded with speed, which has 
&@ more narrow signification, 
and means rapidity of motion. 
Previous to May of last year, 
when ‘Maga’ began to throw 
doubts on the value of superior 
speed, the complex nature of 
the mobility problem was un- 
heeded, and among the un- 
thinking no phrase was more 
common than ‘“‘speed is every- 
thing.” The necessity for high 
speed was then looked upon as 
an axiom requiring no demon- 
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stration, and was generally be- 
lieved to involve no sacrifice. 
Time and reflection have since 
brought doubts to many minds, 
who may now welcome a more 
comprehensive discussion of the 
question than has been hitherto 
expedient. 

The first ocean-going battle- 
ship dependent on steam alone 
as the propelling power was 
launched in 1871. This was 
the Devastation. She was en- 
dowed with an enduring mo- 
bility equal to rather more 
than half that of the sailing- 
ship of the line. Since that 
date the extreme speed given 
to the battleship has gradu- 
ally increased from 13°8 knots 
in the Devastation to 17‘5 knots 
in the Prince George launched 
in 1895, to 18°5 knots in the 
Edward VII. launched in 1903, 
and even to 21 knots in the 
Dreadnought. How has this 
increase been brought about? 

The answer is to be found by 
comparing the Prince George 
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with the Devastation, launched 
respectively in the years 1895 


Growth in Speed of first Battleships. 
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and 1871. The data for the 
two ships as designed are— 





Length. 
Breadth. 


Breadth. 





Length. 
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Prince George 75 
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The Devastation was not 
completed in accordance with 
her original design, and the 
facts given above for the Prince 
George represent her condition 
when carrying only 900 tons 
of coal, or 1100 tons short of 


her complete stowage. For our 
purpose the data relating to 
the completed Devastation and 
the fully loaded Prince George 
are required. 

They are— 
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The speed shows an increase 
from 13°8 to 17:2 knots, or 24 
per cent. Only a small pro- 
portion of this large incre- 
ment can be accounted for by 
the small addition to the horse- 
power per ton of displace- 
ment, which is only 5 per cent. 
The greater part must be due 
to other differences between 
the two ships. These are in- 
creased size or displacement, 
greater proportion of length to 
breadth and to mean draught 
and improved form. To the 
increase in size from 9300 to 
16,000 tons must be credited 


a portion of the additional 
speed. A ship having the 
same displacement and horse- 
power as the Prince George, 
but similar in form and pro- 
portions to the Devastation, 
might be expected to attain a 
speed of about 15 knots, which 
would mean a gain due to size 
alone of more than 1 knot. 
The remainder of the increase 
in speed must be due to im- 
proved form. A ship having 
the same displacement and 
horse-power as the completed 
Devastation, but similar in form 
and proportions to the Prince 
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George, might be expected to 
approach a speed of 16 knots, 
which would be a substantial 
gain over the 13°8 knots actu- 
ally attained by the first-named 
ship. 

It is to be noted that the 
Prince George’s gain in speed 
involved no sacrifice in other 
directions. The improvements 
in her form and proportions 
were the result of wider and 
more accurate knowledge of 
the laws governing steamship 
propulsion and the resistance 
offered to the motion of ships. 
Her growth in size was brought 
about largely by nautical and 
military necessities. The nau- 
tical need was to improve the 
sea-keeping qualities, which 
meant higher free-board and 
involved increased weight of 
hull. The military demands 
were strategical—for greater 
enduring mobility, which en- 
tailed a larger coal-supply; and 
tactical—for greater fighting 


Devastation and Prince George compared. 
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power, which meant increased 
weight of armament and equip- 
ment. The additions required 
to the weights of hull, coals, ar- 
mament, and equipment reacted 
not only on each other, but 
also on those allotted to machin- 
ery and protection. Each addi- 
tion meant increased displace- 
ment, and involved a further 
rise all round to provide for the 
larger ship. Thus the weight 
added to make the hull higher 
carried with it further addi- 
tions to make it larger, and to 
provide the increased engine- 
power, coals, and protection 
required. The additions neces- 
sary were largely discounted 
by taking advantage of the 
improvements in ship-building 
material, in steam machinery, 
and in armour. These points 
are best understood by com- 
paring the weights allotted to 
the different elements in the 
two ships as shown in the 
following table :— 





Devastation 
as completed. 


Percentage difference in | 


Prince George 


fully loaded. Prince George. 





tons 
316 


percentage 


Equipment . 3°4 


Armament . 515 5°5 


Machinery . | 1064 | 11°6 


Coal . 1350 14°5 


Protection . 3415 36°7 


Hull . 2640 28°3 
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10 
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! 
4°4 | 
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2000 12°5 


4540 28°4 


5850 36°5 8-2 





9300 99°9 














16,000 





100°0 13°6 13°5 














Here is seen not only a large 
absolute addition to the weights 
of hull, armament, and equip- 


ment, but a larger percentage 
of displacement allotted to 
them. On the other hand, al- 
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though the absolute weights 
given to machinery, coal, and 
protection are higher, they 
absorb a smaller proportion of 
the displacement. The addi- 
tional percentage required for 
the hull is almost exactly bal- 
anced by a saving in that ap- 
plied to protection. The arma- 
ment is increased at the expense 
of mobility, and the proportion 
allotted to it is made equal 
to that in the sailing 74-gun 
ship during the later Georgian 
era. 

The increase in speed during 
the last thirty-five years has 
been a natural growth in those 
capital ships where, as in the 
Prince George, it has been at- 
tained without the sacrifice of 
fighting power. Such ships 
are true battleships. The 


wth has been unnatural 
where fighting power has been 


sacrificed, as in the so-called 
armoured cruiser. As has been 
already explained, the natural 
growth in speed has been due, 
firstly, to improved form and 
proportions ; secondly, to a small 
additional ratio of engine power 
to displacement; and thirdly, 
to increased size. The laws 
governing steamship propulsion 
have been so closely examined 
during the past generation, 
and they are now so well under- 
stood and applied, that but 
little further growth is to be 
expected from the first cause. 
Future improvements in ma- 
terials and machinery may 
make it possible to increase 
the engine power and the 
speed without adding to the 
weight. The enduring mobility 
of the latest capital ship has 
reached the limit found suffi- 


Causes of Increase in Speed. 
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cient in the sailing-ship of the 
line. The “space capacity ” of 
the Lord Nelson has been 
estimated as about 8500 sea 
miles, while that of the Dread- 
nought has been given officially 
as 5800 sea miles, without 
taking into account the oil- 
fuel stowed, which will prob- 
ably raise it above 8000 miles. 
Hence it is not probable that 
further large inroads on the 
displacement will be made by 
enduring mobility. Any future 
increase in size will be due to 
demands either for greater 
fighting power or for increased 
speed, or for both. Will these 
demands be justified? As was 
explained in the May number 
of ‘Maga,’ where the growth 
of the capital ship was dis- 
cussed, the proportion of fight- 
ing power to be concentrated 
in any one ship is a military 
question, and is mainly de- 
pendent upon the work to be 
done. To meet the demands of 
war, the sailing era saw fight- 
ing power divided between a 
large number of capital ships 
moderate in size and a small per- 
centage exceptional in power. 
It was argued that future 
wars will make the same calls 
on steam navies. 

The validity of the demands 
for increased speed remains to 
be examined. This also is a 
military question, and turns 
upon the tactical and strat- 
egical advantages of superior 
speed. As the military work 
to be done tends to restrict 
the size of the capital ship 
to moderate dimensions, it is 
evident that the military value 
attaching to superior speed is 
@ prime factor in determining 
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both size and cost. If all other 
things were equal, superior 
speed would be undoubtedly 
of some value both tactically 
and strategically. But all 
other things are not equal, 
since superior speed cannot be 
obtained without the sacrifice 
of some other element in a ship 
of war. Before determining 
on the sacrifice,’ it is well to 
know as precisely as possible 
the value of superior speed. 
The tactical advantages most 
often claimed for it are that 
it is the equivalent of the 
“weather gage” in the sailing 
era, that after the battle is 
won it is useful in the pursuit, 
and that he who has it can 
fight at the range he prefers. 
Not one of these claims is en- 
tirely correct. It is true that 
superior speed often confers 
power to give and refuse battle, 
as did the “weather gage” to 
somewhat the same limited 
extent. But the faster fleet 
has not now the choice of the 
method of attack, and the 
slower one is not limited to 
a defensive attitude, which 
shows how little real analogy 
exists. It is also true that 
superior speed is useful in the 
pursuit, but it is not neces- 
sary to sacrifice fighting power 
to obtain a margin for this 
purpose, and it is not ex- 
pedient to do so, because the 
enemy must be beaten before 
he is pursued. If all capital 
ships were built equal in speed, 
it is well known that under 
service conditions some would 
be faster than others. This 
natural selection meets now, 
as it did in the past, all the 
requirements of the case. 


Tactical Value of Superior Speed. 
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Whether superior speed con- 
trols the range depends upon 
the relation between the courses 
and speeds of two ships man- 
ceuvring at a constant distance 
apart. 


Fig. 1 is intended to illus- 
trate this relation, which is 
given by the equation— 


SinO, v 


Sind, V 


where V,v are the speeds of 
two ships A and B steering 
any two courses, as shown in 
fig. 1, 0, the bearing of B abaft 
(or before) the beam of A, and 
0, the bearing of A before (or 
abaft) the beam of B. It is 
clear that if A wishes to alter 
the range, he will bring B abaft 
or before his beam according 
as he wants to open or close. 
We have to show that if B 
desires to keep the range con- 
stant, he can frustrate A’s 
attempt within certain limits, 
by steering suitable courses, 
given by the above equation. 
This formula is the key to 
a right understanding of the 
value of superior speed. The 
proof of it is given in an 
appendix. 
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The values of 0, and @, cor- 


Influence of Arcs through which Guns Train. 
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at various speeds is as fol- 


V 7 lows:— 


responding to the ratio == 


have been calculated, and are 
as follows :— 


6,=0°, 25°, 30°, 37°, 48°, 59° 
0,=0°, 30°, 36°, 45°, 60°, 90° 


These results mean that when 
6,=0,=0, the two ships are 
moving round a-beam of each 
other on concentric circles, and 
the range or distance between 
them remains constant. If A, 
wishing to open out from B, 
sheers away (fig. 1) and brings 
her to bear any number of 
degrees up to 59 abaft the 
beam, B can frustrate the at- 
tempt by steering towards A 
and bringing her to bear the 
corresponding number of de- 
grees before the beam up to 90, 
when B will be heading straight 
for A. If A sheers away 
more than 59 degrees, then B 
can no longer prevent her open- 
ing out. Precisely the same 
results will obtain if A wishes 
to close, except that she will 
turn towards B, who will edge 
away and will be able to pre- 
vent any change of range until 
A turns more than 59 degrees, 
when B will be steering straight 
from A and will be unable to 
prevent that ship closing. 
Hence within a certain value 
of 6, dependent upon the speed 
ratio, superior speed gives no 
power toaltertherange. Out- 
side this “limiting bearing” 
the faster ship controls the 
range, which means that she 
does so when one or the other 
tries to open out, withdraw, or 
run away. The value of the 
“limiting bearing” in degrees 


Speed of faster ship. Excess of speed. 
Knots. 1. 2 868. 4. 
= 6 6} ae See te 
Bo .. Th 6. & Sl 
165 . . 69 60 53 47 


It will be remembered that 
the corresponding value for 
0, is always 90 degrees. We 
have to note that the higher 
the speed the larger is the 
“limiting bearing,” and also 
the greater the excess of speed 
required for a given “limiting 
bearing.” Hence such advant- 
age as is given by superior 
speed decreases as the speed 
rises. 

But the maximum bearing or 
angle on which all the guns on 
one side can be concentrated 
varies from about 45 degrees 
before or abaft the beam bear- 
ing in battleships of the latest 
types to 30 degrees, or even 
25 degrees, in other such ships, 
and from about 60 degrees in 
armoured cruisers of the latest 
designs to 30 degrees in others 
of the class. Consequently, as 
the ships turn in the manner 
already described, the broad- 
side guns, and possibly others, 
go out of action in one or both 
ships before the “limiting bear- 
ing” is reached. The ships 
cease to be on an equality at 
an earlier stage. In fact, the 
“limiting bearing,” which 
marks the point where one ship 
begins to control the range, is 
dependent not only on the 
relative speeds but on the arcs 
through which the guns train. 
The necessity of using as many 
guns as possible gives the con- 
trol of the range not necessarily 
to the faster ship, but to the 
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one which can keep them 
longest in action. The faster 
ship will be able to do so unless 
the guns of the slower train 
through ares wider than those 
due to the speed ratio. 
Thus, if the guns of 
the faster ship train 
30 degrees while those 
of the slower train 45 
degrees, so long as all 
the guns are in action 
the latter will control 
the range when the 
ratio is 7, but neither 
will do so when the 
ratio is 7, since 6, will 
then equal 44 degrees 
when 6, equals 30 
degrees. Between 
these limits lie the 
data applicable to the 
Japanese and Russian 
battleships which 
took part in the 
battle of Tsu Sima. 
The wider arcs of 
training more than 
compensated the 
Russians for their 
deficiency in speed, 
and would have pre- 
vented the Japanese 
controlling the range 
but for their over- 
powering gun fire 
and superior tactics, 
which enabled them 
to do so, 

This point can be 
better understood by 
reference to fig. 2, in 


Speed at the Battle of Tsu Sima. 
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degrees from the beam bear- 
ing respectively. On the same 
diagram are shown the rela- 
tive positions of two squadrons, 
of which A, and B, are the 


2000 
n — YARDS 





which are plotted to 

scale the successive positions 
A,, A, A, B,, B,, B,, at one 
minute intervals of two ships 
whose speeds are 14 knots and 
12 knots, and whose guns can 
be trained 30 degrees and 45 


leaders. We now deal only 
with single ships. A wishes 
to open out from B, and keeps 
him 30 degrees abaft the 
beam; B intends to maintain 
the range constant, and holds 
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A 36 degrees before the beam. 
A, the faster, cannot open out 
without throwing his broadside 
guns out of action, and in fact 
running away. On the other 
hand, B can close while all the 
guns of both ships are in ac- 
tion, by keeping A 45 degrees 


before the beam, as is shown 
by the dotted lines. The range 
decreases at the rate of about 
42 yards a minute —of one 
mile in 50 minutes, 

Fig. 3 illustrates the case 
when the guns of both ships 
train 45 degrees. The solid 


Limited Value of Superior Speed. 
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lines represent their paths when 
the range is constant, and the 
dotted lines those when A 
opens out against the will of 
B, with all the guns of both 
ships just bearing. The maxi- 
mum rates at which he can do 
this under various conditions 
are as follows :— 





Angles of training of guns 
Difference in degrees. 


of speed. 


60 45 30 





Yards per minute. 


29 23 17 
58 46 34 
86 70 50 
116 92 68 














The rate is so slow that it is 
evident if two ships approach 
each other to engage, the time 
selected to turn for the purpose 
of bringing the broadside guns 
into action rather than the 
power to open or close deter- 
mines the range at which the 
battle is fought. So far as 
single-ship actions are con- 
cerned, superior speed does not 
govern the range on opening 
fire, and, unless one side runs 
away, only controls it during 
the fighting when associated 
with sufficiently wide arcs of 
training the guns, and then 
only to a limited extent. 
Whichever ship has this power 
to control must, in order to use 
it, bring her enemy to bear on 
her quarter or bow, according 
as she wishes to open or close. 
If she is the leader of a squad- 
ron, the effect is to expose the 
van of one side and the rear of 
the other to a concentrated 
attack. This is evident from 
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the diagrams. When the two 
fleets are in this position, un- 
less the guns of the slower 
have considerably wider aros 
of training, the faster will have 
some advantage if he wishes 
to keep outside any given 
range. This advantage de- 
creases as the range increases, 
because the lines become less 
curved. But, as in the case of 
single ships, it is getting into 
position which really deter- 
mines the range, and we are 
to remember that with speeds 
differing only two or three 
knots, if a good position is not 
taken when the battle begins 
much time will be needed to 
move into it, during which the 
guns will be at work largely 
discounting its value. Both 
the sham-fight off the Azores 
in the year 1903 and the battle 
of Tsu Sima showed that dif- 
ference of speed is less import- 
ant than tactical skill when 
taking position. Although the 
foregoing arguments are not 
put forward as exhaustive, they 
are perhaps sufficient to con- 
vince the reader that proof of 
the tactical advantages due to 
superior speed should be forth- 
coming before fighting power 
is sacrificed to obtain it. We 
continue to insist that tactical 
experiments should be made to 
determine its value. 


The strategical value of supe- 
rior speed cannot be understood 
without a wide and compre- 
hensive knowledge of the art 
of conducting war, which few 
possess. This art cannot be 


fully discussed in a_ short 
article; but its leading prin- 


Strategical Value of Superior Speed. 
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ciples may perhaps be made 
clear enough to show that 
the wide difference of opinion 
as to the value of superior 
speed is due to imperfect 
knowledge. 

War is a struggle between 
organised national forces, and 
is decided ultimately by their 
use in battle. The distribu- 
tion and movements of these 
forces determine when and 
where these fights shall take 
place, and the strength of the 
combatants in each action. It 
is the province of strategy 
to deal with the principles 
involved in making these 
arrangements — to determine 
when and where fighting power 
shall be transferred. Every 
war is waged with a view to 
attain some special object, and 
involves, or should involve, a 
general plan which controls to 
a greater or less degree the 
movements of the hostile forces. 
To attain the object, it is usu- 
ally found necessary to control 
one or more particular water 
areas, which must be provided 
for in the plan. Thus the 
control of American waters 
was vital to success both in 
the War of Independence dur- 
ing the eighteenth century and 
in the Civil War about eighty 
years later. The result of the 
Napoleonic wars turned on the 
control of European waters, 
and the recent Japanese suc- 
cesses were dependent upon 
keeping the mastery of the 
Japan Sea. 

When viewed as mobility 
problems, these examples pre- 
sent themselves under two 
broad aspects. We have to 
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eonsider, first, the principles 
which govern the transfer of 
force from area to area; and 
second, those which control its 
use within any given area. 
In the first case, the aim is 
to possess superior fighting 
power in a particular area. 
This can be realised either 
directly by sending a force 
there, or indirectly by threat- 
ening some other point with 
a view to prevent the enemy 
despatching reinforcements, or 
to tempt him to break up the 
force he already has there. 
The direct method was used 
in the year 1778, when 
D’Estaing’s appearance off 
Sandy Hook gave the French 
superiority in American waters 
until the arrival of Byron from 
England. The indirect plan 


was applied during the great 
French war in the form of 
prevention by Great Britain in 


her system of blockades, in 
the shape of temptation by 
Napoleon during the Trafalgar 
campaign, when he sent Ville- 
neuve to the West Indies. 
Whether the plan is that of 
D’Estaing or that of Napoleon, 
the opposite side must take 
steps to counteract it, and 
they immediately ask, Where 
shall we go? When shall we 
start? When can we arrive— 
i.e. at what speed can the 
passage be made? Of these 
the destination and the de- 
cision to start are by far the 
most important, and are the 
governing factors, They are 
dependent upon the general 
plan, upon accurate intelli- 
gence relative to the enemy’s 
movements, and upon a cor- 


D’Estaing and Byron, Nelson and Villenewve. 
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rect judgment of his aims and 
intentions. They give scope 
not only for great mistakes, 
but also for the incalculable 
inspirations of genius. 

This view is supported by his- 
tory, the best known case being 
Nelson’s pursuit of Villeneuve 
to the West Indies. Nelson 
arrived in the West Indies 
sixty-six days after the French 
left Toulon, and twenty - one 
days after they reached Mar- 
tinique. He was detained 
awaiting news nineteen days 
off Sardinia and Sicily and 
two days at Lagos, or twenty- 
one days in all. If the stay 
at Lagos is allowed for, he took 
the same time—forty-five days 
—to reach the West Indies 
from the position where he 
first decided to start west as 
Villeneuve took from Toulon. 
The distances were nearly 
equal. The longer passage 
down the Mediterranean was 
balanced by the shorter one 
across the Atlantic. What- 
ever superiority in speed their 
greater skill may have given 
the British squadron, it could 
not be expected to balance 
twenty-one days’ detention: it 
was made void by false in- 
telligence in the West Indies, 
and by uncertainty as to the 
destination of the enemy on 
their return to Europe. The 
time of arrival in the new 
area is dependent less on the 
actual speed of the ships than 
on intelligence relative to the 
enemy and on the judgment 
of the admiral. The uneer- 
tainty on these points is be- 
lieved to have exceeded those 
due to the wind in the days of 
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sail, and to be still the dom- 
inant factor. Unfortunately, 

manceuvres are often so 
designed that the position of 
the ships, the time when they 
will start, and their destina- 
tion, are so little in doubt that 
the whole operation is made to 
turn on speed, and undue prom- 
inence is given to this factor. 
Opinion is misled. 

Again, in these days of steam 
the maximum speed is no meas- 
ure of that at which a passage 
can be made. A much lower one 
is imposed by the necessity to 
economise fuel for the purpose 
not only of providing for the 
voyage, but also of ensuring a 
sufficient reserve when about 
to come in contact with an 
enemy. Enduring mobility is 
of more importance than high 
speed. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the Russian squadron 
under Rojdesvenski, after- 
wards destroyed at the battle 
of Tsu Sima, made the passage 
from Tangier to the Cape, a 
distance of 5100 miles, in forty- 
four days,—that is, at an aver- 
age speed of 116 miles a day, 
which is little above the rate at 
which sailing-ships of the line 
made their passages. In these 
transfers of force it is of as 
much, if not more, importance 
to arrive with the fighting 
power intact as it is to make 
a quick passage, which means 
that no ship must be left be- 
hind, and the speed must be 
that of the slowest ship. How 
little heed is paid to this during 
peace manceuvres wien no real 
fighting is in prospect ! 

In the second case, we have 
to remember that the aim in 


placing a fighting force in a 
given area is to destroy, con- 
tain, or drive away the enemy’s 
fighting force in that area, and 
thus to command it,—that is, to 
leave it free to the ships of the 
one side and to deny it to those 
of the other. This command 
is required with a view to some 
ulterior object, such as the 
prosecution or prevention of 
some military operation which 
forms part of the general plan, 
or the control of the oversea 
trade upon which the wealth 
of a nation so largely depends. 
Thus the command of Ameri- 
can waters was a very import- 
ant factor in the operations of 
the army during the War of 
Independence, and the object 
of Napoleon in the Trafalgar 
campaign was the invasion of 
England. In both cases the 
movements of the fleets were 
largely governed by the re- 
quirements of the actual or 
proposed operations on land. 
On the other hand, in the 
seventeenth century the Dutch 
wars were largely due to com- 
mercial rivalry, and were 
purely maritime, so far as con- 
cerned Great Britain. The 
struggle was for naval suprem- 
acy, with a view to the control 
of the carrying trade. Ulti- 
mately the two navies were 
concentrated in the North Sea, 
and were moved without refer- 
ence to any object other than 
the command of the sea. 

The control of a water area 
cannot be acquired without 
fighting or being prepared to 
fight. If both sides are deter- 
mined, each will be compelled 
to concentrate his capital ships, 








and will be drawn towards the 
central strategic point. The 
two will come into collision. 
The Dutch wars offer a strik- 
ing example of a struggle for 
the command of a limited area. 
They gradually but finally im- 
pressed on both sides the ne- 
cessity for concentration and 
the supreme importance of 
fighting power in the capital 
ship. Again, in the year 1781, 
during the American War of 
Independence, the military 
situation in Chesapeake Bay 
attracted first Arbuthnot and 
Destouches, and later De 
Grasse, from the West Indies, 
De Barras from Newport, and 
Graves from New York. In 
each case an action took place, 
and, finally, the great super- 
iority of the French in fight- 
ing power led to the with- 
drawal of the British and the 
surrender of Cornwallis. Here 
the important point was not 
speed, but fighting power. 
Seeing that Cornwallis did 
not surrender until six weeks 
later, it mattered little within 
wide limits when Graves ar- 
rived, if only he brought a 
sufficient force. This he did 
not do. In our own day, we 
have seen Togo and Rojdes- 
venski draw together with 
massed forces in the Japan 
Sea and fight for that com- 
mand which was essential to 
the land operations and the 
determining factor in the war. 
The position of the Russian 
Admiral was much like that of 
Graves. The time of his arrival 
was less important than the 
fighting power of his fleet and 
his own tactical skill. 
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If one side is determined to 
fight and the other is not 
willing, the latter must with- 
draw either into port or to some 
other area. Both cannot re- 
main in those waters without 
fighting. The larger the forces 
and the smaller the area, the 
greater will be the difficulty to 
avoid battle. So often has this 
been found to be the case that 
it amounts to a truism, but to 
emphasise the point we may 
ask whether two large opposing 
fleets could remain long in the 
North Sea without coming into 
collision if one was bent on 
fighting? In the days of sail 
they came quickly into contact 
in such a narrow field, and 
under modern conditions will 
have as good a chance of doing 
so in larger areas, since steam 
and wireless telegraphy have 
enlarged the sphere of action 
on both sides. No designed 
superiority of speed in the ships 
of the weaker can do more than 
delay the meeting, because ex- 
perience shows that sooner or 
later either failure of speed or 
some unforeseen circumstance 
brings it about. The larger 
the squadron the greater is the 
chance that speed may fail ; its 
precarious nature when ships 
are pressed and the wide 
margin on service between 
ships nominally the same is 
well known. If the weaker 
cannot remain in the area 
when his ships are concen- 
trated, still less can he do so 
if they are spread. Such 4 
policy only facilitates the 
enemy’s work, as he can more 
easily pick up detached ships. 
In fact, to concentrate power 
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in capital ships and then to 
disperse them is a _ contra- 
dictory policy impossible to 
justify. 

A good position is more im- 
portant than superior speed, 
and can be used to counter- 
balance the strategical advant- 
ages belonging to the latter. 
Thus, when Suffren captured 
Trincomalee in the year 1782, 
he placed himself at Batacoloa, 
less than one day’s sail from 
his objective, while Hughes 
was at Madras fourteen days’ 
distant. No conceivable supe- 
riority of speed could have 
saved the place. Again, as 
Captain Mahan has clearly 
shown in the important paper 
recently contributed to the 
‘Proceedings of the U.S. Naval 
Institute,’ Togo’s position at 
Masampho would have enabled 
him to intercept Rojdesvenski, 
irrespective of the route taken 
to Vladivostock, even if the 
Russian fleet had been faster 
than the Japanese. 

When examined by the light 
of the preceding remarks, the 
naval manoeuvres of the cur- 
rent year will be found to be 
instructive. It will be remem- 
bered that the forces were very 
unequal, the Red (English) be- 
ing more than twice as strong 
as the Blue (the enemy). The 
former had 41 capital ships 
and 20 cruisers, or 61 in all, of 
which rather less than one- 
third were based on Gibraltar 
and the remainder on Fal- 
mouth or other English ports ; 
the latter had 18 capital ships 
and 9 cruisers, or 27 in all, at 
Berehaven or other Irish ports. 
The nominal area of the opera- 





tions was included between the 
parallels of 30° N. and 60° N., 
and between the meridians of 
20° W. and 10° E. ; it measured 
about 1800 miles in length, and 
varied from 1000 to 500 miles 
in breadth. The real area was 
much smaller, as it was the 
trade-route from the Chops of 
the Channel to Gibraltar, and 
measured not more than 900 
miles in length by, perhaps, 
350 miles in width. Blue’s aim 
was to tempt Red to use his 
force improperly, under the 
pressure of public opinion. 
With this end in view he was 
to attack the trade in a strictly 
limited area, completely com- 
manded by & greatly superior 
force. Red knew this, and, as 
all chips were to put to sea at 
noon on June 24, he was not 
troubled with Nelson’s doubts 
during the Trafalgar cam- 
paign. Blue spread his ships 
in the limited area. As was to 
be expected, he was beaten in 
detail and compelled to fly for 
safety to his base in the North 
Sea with a mere remnant of 
his force. In time of peace it 
is difficult to conceive the tri- 
umphant and exultant feel- 
ing which the news of such a 
victory would raise in this 
country. What might have 
been expected to happen to 
Ganteaume’s fleet in 1805 if 
Napoleon had ordered him to 
put to sea from Brest and to 
attack the trade in the same 
waters, if the French admiral 
had done so and had spread 
his ships, if Nelson at Gib- 
raltar and Cornwallis in Torbay 
had known his mission and the 
time of his sailing? Napoleon 
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would never have had any 
doubt. He was too great a 
master of the Art of War to 
spread an inferior force within 
striking distance of a greatly 
superior fleet. The mancuvres 
this year certainly show that 
in the future as in the past, 
fleets will be composed of ships 
varying in speed, but they do 
not prove that superior speed 
has any particular strateg- 
ical value, unless it is an ad- 
vantage to have some ships 
able to run away. They ap- 
pear rather to point to the 
disastrous influence of wrong 
strategical conceptions, and 


to the imperative necessity 
of a closer study of war con- 
ditions. 

We are now in a position to 
judge whether superior speed 
is of such value in a capital 
ship that other qualities should 


be sacrificed in part to obtain 
it. We have shown that su- 
perior speed is only one of sev- 
eral factors which contribute 
to success in war. In tactics 
it is less important than tac- 
tical skill, and it gives a very 
limited control over the range. 
In strategy it is discounted by 
the demands of enduring mo- 
bility, by the conditions of war, 
and by the strategical ability 
of the admiral. In all cases 
its uncertainty is such that 
reliance cannot be placed upon 
it. Our conclusion is that in 
designing a capital ship an 
increase in speed is right if it 
results from a natural growth, 
as already explained, but that 
otherwise it is wrong. The 
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advance from the Devastation 
to the Prince George was right. 
In that case speed was in- 
creased, but concurrently great 
additions were made to the 
offensive power. The saving 
in weight due to improved 
machinery was used chiefly to 
increase fighting power, while 
speed was allowed to grow. 
The designer compromised on 
the two, but took care to leaa 
strongly towards the former. 
This is the view so ably put by 
Captain Mahan in the paper 
already referred to. The prac- 
tice of the most successful ship- 
designer and the theory of the 
foremost thinker are in accord. 
Our belief is, that future wars 
will show the necessity for a 
large number of capital ships 
moderate in size supported by 
a small percentage exceptional 
in power; that as these ships 
are to act together their speeds 
should be the same, and should 
be that best suited to the more 
numerous class; that the ex- 
ceptional ships should excel in 
fighting power, and not in 


speed. 


We turn to the ships now 
under construction. Are the 
superior speeds given to the 
Dreadnought and Invincible 
right or wrong? A complete 
answer cannot be given because 
the facts concerning these ships 
are not fully known, but 4 
partial one is to be found by 
comparing the Hdward VIL, 
Lord Nelson, and Dreadnought. 
The data for these ships as de- 
signed are :— 

















The Dreadnought and Invincible. 





indi. | © H.-P. 








Edward VII.| 425 78 


Lord Nelson| 410 | 79,% = 











Dreadnought} 490 82 8 








The weights allotted to the 
different elements in the ships 


Length. | Mean | Displace-}| cated | Per ton 

Length. | Breadth. | preadth.|Draught.| ment. | horse- _ Speed. 
powse. ment, 

feet feet feet tons knots 


26%, | 16,350} 18,000] 1:10 | 18-5 


27 16,500 | 16,750} 1-01 18-0 











26,°, |17,900| 23,000] 1-28 | 21-0 








when fully loaded are, as far 
as known— 








Edward VII. 
Equipment tons percentage 
Armament 5325 30°6 
Machinery 


Coal . . 2000 115 


Armour . , 
fal | 10,075 | 57:9 

















Comparing the Dreadnought 
with the Lord Nelson, the per- 
centage of displacement given 
to hull and armour is the same, 
but in the former 2:3 per cent 
has been transferred from equip- 
ment, armament, or machinery 
to coal. Defensive power has 
been maintained constant, while 
to enduring mobility, either 
offensive power or speed, or 
both, have been sacrificed. 
Which is it? The three knots 
designed extra speed of the 
Dreadnought is due partly to 
larger size, and partly to a 
great increase in the horse- 
power per ton of displacement. 


Dreadnought. 
tens percentage tons percentage 
5680 32°3 5900 30°0 
2000 11°4 2700 13°7 


17,400 100 17,600 100 19,700 100 





Lord Nelson. 





9920 56°3 11,100 56°3 




















Turbine machinery may ac- 
count for a portion of the last 
item, but not, it is believed, for 
the whole. A comparison of 
the weights said to be al- 
lotted to the armament in the 
Edward VII. and Lord Nelson 
seems to indicate that in the 
Dreadnought fighting power 
has been trenched upon. The 
designer in compromising be- 
tween fighting power and 
speed has leaned strongly 
towards the latter. It would 
not surprise us to find that, as 
compared with the Lord Nelson, 
a sensible percentage of dis- 
placement has been transferred 
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from fighting power to speed in 
the Dreadnought, and that the 
difference between the weights 
allotted to the offensive power 
in the two ships is not large. 
The truth or otherwise of our 
belief can be determined by 
publishing the facts—ze., the 
weights allotted to the differ- 
ent elements, which has not 
yet been done. If fighting 
power has been sacrificed to 
speed, Foreign Powers will be 
able to produce a more effect- 
ive instrument of war on the 
same displacement by not 
doing so. 

The Invincible, like the Dread- 
nought, approaches, when fully 
loaded, 20,000 tons in displace- 
ment and £1,750,000 in cost. 
The three or four knots extra 
speed which she has must in- 
volve a large sacrifice of fighting 
power. The details published 
are insufficient to determine its 
extent. The want of informa- 
tion is not material, because 
the omission of such ships from 
the new programme is an elo- 
quent indication that such ships 
are dead, and that no more 
will be built. By argument 
they have been killed, and it 
only remains to inter them 
decently away from the public 

aZe. 

In the Memorandum on new 
construction recently issued, 
the Admiralty show quite 
clearly why fighting power has 
been sacrificed to speed. They 
say, when speaking of the 
Dreadnought, “While it is 
recognised that broadside fire 
is held to be the most important 
in a battleship, all-round fire 
is also considered of great im- 
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portance, since it lies in the 
power of an enemy to force an 
opponent, who is anxious to 
engage, to fight an end-on 
action.” As far as we can see, 
the only way of forcing an 
opponent, who is anxious to 
engage, to fight an end-on 
action, is to run away from 
him. Being willing to fight, 
he will not run away, and if we 
do not flee he will fight broad- 
side on, therefore we ourselves 
must turn tail. We have al- 
ways held that the advantage 
of superior speed is that it 
gives the power of running 
away; but it is surprising to 
find it laid down by authority 
that it is important to arma 
British ship with that object 
in view. 

The following paragraph is 
also remarkable :— 


“Mobility of forces is a prime 
necessity in war. The greater the 
mobility the greater the chance of 
obtaining a strategic advantage. This 
mobility is made up of speed and 
fuel endurance. Superior speed also 
gives the power of choosing the 
range. To gain this advantage, the 
speed designed for the Dreadnought 
is 21 knots.” 


It is these half-truths which 
have cost this nation so dear. 
The waste of money on speed 
in the ships referred to in the 
Memorandum from which these 
extracts are taken cannot be 
less than a million sterling. 
If equality in the speed of 
capital ships and the natural 
growth due to the turbine 
had been accepted, the same 
amount of fighting power 
could have been put afloat for 
less money. The saving would 
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have been, perhaps, on the 


Dreadnought £150,000, and on 
each of the three Invincibles 
at least £300,000, or upwards 
of a million sterling. Again, 
is there no waste on the five 
ocean-going destroyers, each of 
800 tons displacement, 53 knots 


Cost of Ocean-going Destroyers. 
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speed, armed with three 12- 
pounders, and costing £140,000, 
or twice that of existing de- 
stroyers? and on the Swift, 
of 1800 tons displacement, 36 
knots speed, armed with four 
4-inch guns, and _ costing 
£280,000? 





APPENDIX. 


Proof of Equation (1). 





0 


Let Aa be the path of A for a 
short time, Bb that of B for the same 
interval, and AB = ab the constant 
distance or range. Draw Ac and bd 
perpendiculars to ab and AB re- 
spectively. Then ultimately OAc 
and Obd are isosceles triangles, and 
Ad = be also Bd = ac, hence 
Bb Cos bBd = Aa Cos caA, and 


Cos caA Bb ov 
therefore 7) hn > # and 


Aa 


since caA is the angle between the 
bearing of B and the stern of 


A= 5 — 6,, and bBd is the angle 
between the bearing of A and the 
head of B = 3 — 6,, we get 


Sin 6, _v 


Sin 6, V 





[For Articles on our Naval Policy by the same Author see ‘Maga’ for May, 
June, July, October, December, 1905, and February, May, 1906.] 
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The Blue-Stockings. 


THE BLUE-STOCKINGS. 


** Oh, ‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,’ 
As some one somewhere sings about the sky, 


And I, ye learned ladies, say of you ; 
They say your stockings are so—(Heaven knows why).” 


In spite of a vast literature 
on an unimportant subject, it 
is still the fashion to share in 
the wonderment thus expressed 
by Byron as to why the stock- 
ings were blue, It is a curious 
instance of the natural tend- 
ency to reject a simple ex- 
planation and to seek after a 
more recondite. Thus a catch- 
word of the day, which no con- 
temporary thinks needful of 
serious explanation, becomes 
elevated into a problem for 
future antiquarians. The ori- 
gin of the phrase “By Jingo” 
is a modern case in point. 
Let any catchword or phrase 
achieve the honour of currency, 
and you will find a score of 
eminent men of letters con- 
testing its paternity, and a 
score of diligent antiquarians 
tracing its pedigree back to 
the Middle Ages, with the 
grave seriousness with which 
the College of Heralds fur- 
nishes a modern brewer with 
a coat of arms and a family 
tree, 

As to the origin of the term 
“ blue - stocking,” the Blues 
themselves and their friends 
have left sufficient evidence to 
satisfy any reasonable jury. 
Boswell had an unerring in- 
stinct for sifting from con- 
temporary gossip everything 
likely to have permanent in- 
terest and value. Of the Blue- 
Stockings he had a first-hand 


knowledge, for he repeatedly 
entered their society, hanging, 
as a burr, on the coat-tails 
of Samuel Johnson. His ex- 
planation is worthy of all re- 
spect. “One of the most emi- 
nent members of these societies, 
when they first commenced, 
was Mr Stillingfleet, whose 
dress was remarkably grave, 
and in particular it was ob- 
served that he wore blue stock- 
ings. Such was the excellence 
of his conversation that his 
absence was felt as so great 
a loss that it used to be said, 
“We can do nothing without 
the ‘blue stockings’; and thus 
by degrees the title was estab- 
lished.” Benjamin Stilling- 
fleet was a distinguished 
botanist, who made a scientific 
reputation by his advocacy of 
the Linnzan system, and whose 
name is still familiar to botan- 
ists as identified with a genus 
of euphorbiaceous plants, But 
his eccentricity of dress entitles 
him to a greater renown than 
his scientific attainments. His 
claim to this triumph of 
nomenclature is supported by 
Mrs Montagu (whom John- 
son called “‘The Quéen of the 
Blues”), and by Hannah More, 
the laureate of what is mis- 
takenly called the “ Blue- 
Stocking Club.” (There never 
was such a club. It was a 
group, not a club. A hundred 
years hence historians will be 
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wrangling over the origin of 
the name of a famous “club” 
called “The Smart Set”). In 
her preface to her once fa- 
mous poem, “The Bas Bleu,” 
Hannah More explains that 


“the trifle owes its birth and name 
to the mistake of a foreigner of dis- 
tinction who gave the literal appel- 
lation of the Bas-blew to a small 

y of friends who had been 
often called, by way of pleasantry, 
the Blue Stockings. These little so- 
cieties have been sometimes mis- 
represented. They were composed 
of persons distinguished in general, 
for their rank, talents, or respect- 
able character, who met frequently 
at Mrs Vesey’s, and at a few 
other houses, for the sole purpose 
of conversation, and were different 
in no respect from other parties, but 
that the company did not play at 
cards.” 


In 1756 Mrs Montagu’s friend, 
Torriano, wrote to her that her 
physician, Munsey, “swears he 
will make out some story of 
you and him [Stillingfleet] be- 
fore you are much older; you 
shall not keep blew stockings 
at Sandleford for nothing.” 
And shortly after we find in a 
letter of Mrs Montagu’s a ref- 
erence to Stillingfleet having 
left off his celebrated stockings. 

Abraham Hayward cited 
evidence to show that the 
term arose from the fact that 
one of Mrs Montagu’s first 
guests at her salon was 
Madame de Polignac, who 
came in blue stockings. Others 
have appealed successfully to 
Ariosto for an earlier parallel. 
De Quincey, whose explanation 
has apparently been overlooked 
by those who have written on 
this subject, traces its origin 
to an old Oxford statute, which 
charged it 2s a point of con- 
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science that loyal students 
should wear blue socks. We 
prefer the simpler Stillingfleet 
derivation, and find more value 
in De Quincey’s reflections on 
“blues” in general in his auto- 
biographical notes of 1853. 


“The order of ladies called blue- 
stockings, by way of reproach, has 
become totally extinct among us, ex- 
cept only here or there, with super- 
annuated clingers to obsolete remem- 
brances. The reason of this change 
is interesting ; and I do not scruple 
to call it honourable to our intellect- 
ual progress. In the last’ (but still 
more in the penultimate) generation, 
any tincture of literature, of liberal 
curiosity about science, or of ennob- 
ling interest in books, carried with 
it an air of something unsexual, 
mannish, and (as it was treated by 
the sycophantic satirists that for ever 
humour the prevailing folly) of some- 
thing ludicrous. This mode of treat- 
ment was possible so long as the 
literary class of ladies formed a 
feeble minority. Butnow .. . the 
very possibility of the ridicule has 
been undermined by stern realities ; 
and the verbal expression of the re- 
proach is fast becoming not simply 
obsolete, but even unintelligible to 
our juniors.” 


This is true, but it is not the 
whole truth. Later eighteenth 
century literature is full of 
allusions to the “Blues.” The 
attacks of Matthias and Byron 
are only echoes of Peter Pindar, 
and the severest criticism may 
be found in the writings of 
those who were within the 
sacred circle of the “club” 
itself. It is doubtful if the 
name was ever used as a term 
of reproach directed against 
women of genuine ability. In 
its origin, at least, it was but 
a humorous and well-merited 
jibe at Elizabeth Montagu, 
who, disdaining the musical 
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glasses, wrote a superfluous 
and pretentious defence of 
William Shakespeare. If it 
is clearly understood that the 
term applies not to women who 
write literature but to such as 
talk literature without any 
equipment of reading, it is 
at least arguable that the 
phrase has still a clear and not 
unuseful connotation. And in 
view of its derivation from 
masculine legs, there seems no 
good reason why it should not 
be applicable to “literary” 
bores and sciolists of either 
sex. As regards the ancient 
heretical view, we are content 
to quote, without protest or 
defence, the opinion which the 
venerable Bishop Sherlock 
ventured to address to “the 
Great Montagu” herself. 


“Nothing, I think,” writes the 
Bishop, “is more disagreeable than 
Learning in a Female when the 
Mistress studys Newton, which per- 
haps she neither does nor ever will 
understand, to the absolute neglect 
of her Children and Servants.” 


The spelling of the bishop’s 
letter is remarkable, and his 
attack on female learning is a 
little vitiated by a too obvious 
craving for “home comforts,” 

The satirical comments of 
Mrs Montagu’s friends and 
courtiers have been in large 
measure atoned for by the 
piety of her descendants. And 
it cannot be denied that she 
bequeathed them an inherit- 
ance of work. The latest 
willing victim is her great- 
great-niece, who in two large 
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volumes has endeavoured to 
grapple with forty years of 
her correspondence.’ Internal 
evidence disproves the assump- 
tion that the Queen was born 
with a quill in her hand, for 
the earliest letter quoted is 
dated 1731, when she was 
in her eleventh year. Mrs 
Climenson tells us that her joy 
was unbounded to receive the 
whole of the MSS. “ contained 
in 68 cases, holding from 100 
to 150 letters in each.” This 
pious joy is the more wonder- 
ful and laudable when we learn 
that the writer’s grandfather, 
Lord Rokeby, who first gallant- 
ly essayed to edit this vast 
correspondence, nearly blinded 
himself in the attempt, and 
required to have the letters 
copied by his wife—who not 
unnaturally predeceased him— 
in a large round hand. The 
present compilation has taken 
five years, one whole winter 
having been devoted to the 
attempt to arrange Mrs Mon- 
tagu’s undated letters. There 
are still forty years unaccount- 
ed for, and Mrs Climenson 
pluckily expresses the intention 
of persevering with her task. 
From an undertaking so vast, 
and entered on with such de- 
votion, it is impossible to with- 
hold respect. The “Queen of 
the Blues” has found among 
her own descendants her most 
devoted subjects. Whatever 
zeal could do, Mrs Climenson 
has done. An expert collabor- 
ator would have advised her 
against attempting to “edit” 





1 Elizabeth Montagu : The Queen of the Blue-Stockings. Her Correspondence 


from 1720 to 1761. 
(Murray.) 


By her Great-Great-Niece, Emily J. Climenson. 


2 vols. 
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the correspondence. It is im- 
possible not to chafe a little 
at the repeated occurrence of 
asterisks in the text. For to 
tell the truth, so many of the 
letters are “cruel, dull, and 
dry,” and so hopelessly un- 
interesting, that the asterisks 
beget the suspicion (or shall we 
call it the hope?) that we have 
been deprived of the most suc- 
culent tit-bits. We have so 
long been accustomed to the 
resounding sub-title of these 
volumes, that we necessarily 
approach them with a certain 
expectancy and awe. In spite 
of certain misgivings, born of 
acquaintance with the efforts 
of earlier editors, we hoped 
that Mrs Climenson would re- 
habilitate the Queen, and give 
us @ royal largesse of wit and 
wisdom. But, alas! we cannot 
say more than that the editor 
and her publisher have given 
us two very handsome volumes. 
The illustrations are so excel- 
lent that they help us to forget 
the dulness of the text. There 
has seldom been devoted so 
much amber to the embalming 
of a poor fly. 

The future “Queen of the 
Blues” was one of twelve 
children of Matthew Robinson, 
a scion of an old Yorkshire 
family which for a hundred 
and sixty years had possessed 
the estate of Rokeby. When 
Elizabeth was seven years old, 
her mother inherited the estate 
of Mount Morris in Kent, which 
from that time became the 
family headquarters. Her 


father was a gay, pleasure- 
loving man-about-town, who 
loathed country life, and when 
compelled to live in turn at the 
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various seats his wife brought 
him, he required a double dose 
of saffron in his tea to cure 
him of the “hyp.” In his 
boredom he apparently had 
recourse to the pretty pursuits 
of Mr Will Wimble, for we 
hear of him designing an apron 
for the Duchess of Portland, 
which, “if the work could be 
as elegant as the drawing, 
would be the most finished 
apron for the most finished 
Duchess.” One of her brothers 
is familiar to readers of Gray’s 
letters as “the Rev. Billy”; 
her eldest brother Matthew was 
noted for his eccentricity. He 
carried his views on fiscal 
policy to such a length that 
he “lived upon almost raw 
meat, and never touched bread 
at all, considering corn as ex- 
otic and therefore diminishing 
British trade, at the same time 
avoiding sugar for the same 
reason, substituting honey for 
it.” Elizabeth’s intellectual 
interests were inherited from 
her mother, a kinswoman of 
Laurence Sterne, who acted as 
“Speaker” in her children’s 
nursery parliament. 

By the time she was eight 
years old, Elizabeth had copied 
out the whole of ‘The Spec- 
tator,’ a fact which serves 
to restore confidence in the 
accuracy of the dates on Mrs 
Climenson’s title-page. It may 
also explain the remarkable 
precocity shown in her earliest 
letters, which were addressed 
to her friend, Lady Margaret 
Cavendish, the future Duchess 
of Portland (Prior’s “noble, 
lovely, little Peggy”). Much 
of her childhood was spent at 
Cambridge with her grand- 
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father, Dr Conyers Middleton, 
the author of the ‘Life of 
Cicero,’ from whose profitable 
conversation she imbibed all 
the sententiousness. 


“Her uncommon sensibility and 
acuteness of understanding, as well 
as extraordinary beauty as a child, 
rendered her an object of t 
notice in the University ; wel Dr 
Middleton was in the habit of re- 
quiring from her an account of the 
learned conversations at which, in 
his society, she was frequently 
present; not admitting of the ex- 
cuse of her tender age as a disquali- 
fication, but insisting that although 
at the present time she could but 
imperfectly understand their mean- 
ing, she would in future derive great 
benefit from the habit of attention 
inculcated by this practice.” 


How she benefited is ap- 
parent from some extracts 
from her letters. Writing, at 
the age of thirteen, to her 
beloved Duchess, “Fidget,” as 
she was well named, thus pertly 
describes Tunbridge :— 


“Tt is so pleasant a place I don’t 
wonder the physicians prescribe it as 
a cure for the spleen ; a great part of 
the company, especially of the gentle- 
men, are vapoured. ... I am very 
sorry I could not get you any verses 
at Tunbridge, of which, at the latter 
part of the season, when the garrets 
grow cheap that the poets come 

own, there is commonly great 
plenty.” 


Fidget appears to have 
“come out” at the early age 
of thirteen, and with her light- 
hearted idle father seldom 
missed an assembly at Canter- 
bury and Tunbridge. 


“Contemplation,” she remarks at 
seventeen, “is not made for a woman 
on the right side of thirty; it suits 
prodigiously well with the gout or 
the rheumatism : rest and an elbow- 
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chair are the comfort of age, but the 
leasures of youth are of a more 
iving sort. I have in winter gone 
eight miles to dance to the music of 
a blind fiddler, and returned at two 
in the morning, mightily pleased that 
I had been so well entertained. I am 
so fond of dancing that I cannot 
help fancying I was at some time 
bit by a tarantula, and never got 
well cured of it. 


So again— 


“After the play the gentlemen 
invited all the women to a supper 
at a tavern, where we staid till two 
o'clock in the morning, and then all 
set out to their respective homes, 
Here I suppose you think my diver- 
sion ended, but I must tell your 
Grace it did not; for before I had 
gone two miles I had the pleasure 
of being overturned, at which I 
squalled for joy.” 


At Bath, she tells us— 


“The Dowager Duchess of Nor- 
folk bathes, and being very tall she 
had like to have drowned a few 
women in the Cross Bath, for she 
ordered it to be filled till it reached 
to her chin, and so all those who 
were below her stature, as well as 
rank, were forced to come out or 
drown.” 


These early letters are full 
of lively and interesting side- 
lights on the social life of the 
period. It is mentioned, evi- 
dently as a notable exception, 
that her mother’s drawing- 
room was seldom, if ever, 
entered by a Western or a 
Booby in a state of intoxica- 
tion. We hear of her neigh- 
bour, Lady Thanet, being “a 
little discomposed ” one day at 
dinner, and throwing “a pheas- 
ant and a couple of partridges 
off the table in shoving them 
up to my Lord to cut up.” We 
hear dreadful rumours of an 
increase in the circumference 
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of the “ hoop.” “ We are already 
almost as unreasonable as Queen 
Dido, and don’t encircle much 
less with our whalebone than 
she did with her bull’s hide.” 
Or again, when Fidget was the 
guest of “noble Peggy” at 
Bulstrode, we have an interest- 
ing time-table of the ducal day. 
“We breakfast at 9, dine at 2, 
drink tea at 8, and sup at 10. 
In the morning we work or 
read. In the afternoon the 
same, walk from 6 till tea-time, 
and then write till supper.” 
From the letters bearing on 
this visit, we also learn that his 
Grace the Duke of Portland 
had no greater passion for his 
cold tub than Johnson had for 
clean linen. “The bathing 
tubs are so out of order, we 
have not yet been able to make 
them hold water, but I hope 
next week they will serve the 
purpose.” And we cannot 
‘leave this visit to Bulstrode 
without quoting an excerpt 
from a letter from his Grace 
to the girl who had been his 
guest. 


“You being got rid of your feaver 
gave us great 10¥, for we began to be 
uneasy about Fidgett; nobody can 
see her without admiration, and when 
one hears her open her lips, one is 
struck dumb ; if one was to go on 
with everything when one receives a 
letter from you, one’s fingers would 
become numb’d, and unable to answer, 
was it not for the desire of receiving 
more letters, makes one’s fingers to 
write to engage you to answer. In 
reading your letter j can’t help ac- 
quainting you yt there would be 

t strifes to be a Chaunticleer to 

ye real essor of such a Dame 
Partlett as you, whether of ye favour- 
ite little Bantam kind, or of the 
ruffled friesland kind ; j shuld think 
the first more adapted to you for its 
gentility and rarity and cleanliness, 
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all qualifications which, tho’ j am no 
chanticleer j can sing off in your 
behalf. Nay j will do it.” 


The ducal tactfulness, taste 
and spelling are open to ques- 
tion, but we cannot sufficiently 
admire his gallant handling of 
the pronominal “one.” It was 
alone sufficient to numb even 
a duke’s fingers, apart from 
the shock occasioned by hear- 
ing the opening of Fidget’s 
lips. 

It is tempting to dwell on 
Fidget’s girlhood, for the 
Princess Elizabeth is a much 
more attractive personality 
than the Queen of the Blues. 
Long after she had ascended 
her pinchbeck throne, Mrs 
Montagu, writing a “literary ” 
letter to a sister “blue,” ob- 
serves, “I agree with you that 
his [Cowley’s] love verses are 
intolerable. I think you and I 
who have never been in love 
could describe it better were 
we asked, what is it like?” 
When she wrote this, Fidget 
had been nearly twenty years 
a wife and had known the 
sorrow of surviving her only 
child. But the admission was 
not the result of her experience 
asa wife and mother. Even 
in her juvenile sallies we en- 
counter the cool air of a calcu- 
lating prudence. Mrs Mon- 
tagu’s dearest friend was ever 
Mrs Montagu. Shortly before 
her marriage she writes, “I 
wish the same advantages 
[riches and alliance] for myself, 
with one of established fortune 
and character, so established 
that one piece of generosity 
should not hurt his fortune, nor 
one act of indiscretion prejudice 
his character.” 
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And in similar strain :— 


“Gold is the chief ingredient in 
the compound of worldly happiness. 
Living in a cottage on love is cer- 
tainly the worst diet and the worst 
habitation one can find out. As for 
modern marriages, they are great in- 
fringers of the baptismal vow; for 
*tis commonly the pomps and van- 
ities of this wicked world on one 
side, and the simple lust of the flesh 
on the other side. For my part, 
when I marry I do not intend to 
enlist entirely under the banner of 
Cupid or Plutus, but take prudent 
consideration and decent inclination 
for my advisers, I like a coach and 
six extremely, but a strong appre- 
hension of repentance would not 
suffer me to accept it from many 
who possess it.” 

Most excellent wisdom, but 
rather a cold douche to the 
lovers of a maiden of twenty- 


two! “Your bank-book and 


your love,” said this prudent 
highwaywoman. Many suitors 
naturally turned horse at once 


and rode for their life. Mr 
Edward Montagu, M.P. for 
Huntingdon, grandson of the 
Earl of Sandwich, well de- 
scribed by Mrs Carter, the most 
distinguished of the “Blues,” 
as “a man of sense, a scholar, 
and a mathematician” (inci- 
dentally, a man of great means) 
—he reined in his steed and 
yielded up his purse and his 
heart to become the uninter- 
esting Prince Consort of the 
Queen of the Blues. He was 
twenty-nine years older than 
his bride, but he was in a 
position to assure her that 
many pieces of generosity 
would not hurt his fortune. 
Mr Montagu has no place in 
history or in this article. He 
watched over his coal - mines, 
never grumbled at taking a 
“back seat,” and died without 
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unreasonable delay, leaving a 
handsome fortune to enable 
the Queen 


‘to rule as she thought fit, 
The universal monarchy of wit.” 


After the death of her child 
in 1743, Mrs Montagu centred 
all her ambition on becoming 
a patroness of the arts; and 
seven years later her breakfast- 
parties in the Chinese room at 
her house in Hill Street had 
become a fashionable institu- 
tion. Her vanity, one of her 
friends remarked, was “of the 
most contented and comfort- 
able kind,” and her sense of 
humour was so embryonic that 
she was serenely superior to ridi- 
cule. The flattery paid her was 
outrageous, and unfortunately 
it went to her head like wine— 


** Till her relish, grown callous almost 
to disease, 

Who flattered the highest was surest 
to please.” 


Actors, writers, statesmen, 
divines crowded her reception- 
rooms. “All ambassadors or 
foreigners of note she enter- 
tained, and occasionally pro- 
vided some royal or dis- 
tinguished personage upon 
whom the more rustic geni- 
uses might gaze.” In 1759 
we find letters to her from 
Johnson, Burke, and Sterne. 
Johnson sends her his humble 
thanks for her beneficence to 
Mrs Williams. Burke solicits 
her influence to obtain for him 
the consulship at Madrid—a 
request which the Queen re- 
fused, for reasons which Burke 
humbly acknowledges to be 
“very convincing and oblig- 
ing.” The letter from her 
kinsman, Laurence Sterne, is 
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accompanied by one from his 
poor Lydia reproaching Mrs 
Montagu for her aloofness. 
When the author of ‘ Tristram 
Shandy’ became famous, Mrs 
Montagu remembered him, 
and sometimes put his wit 
to strange uses. Thus when 
Reynolds had to alter the 
portrait of her friend Lord 
Bath, Mrs Montagu took 
Sterne to the studio to keep 
the old peer amused with 
bons mots, Sterne she de- 
scribes as “‘a great rake; but 
being japanned and married, 
has varnished his character” : 
Lydia, who wrote with more 
spirit than the royal mind 
could brook, is tartly alluded 
to as “a fretful porcupine.” 

The Blue-Stockings reached 
the zenith of their fame when 
Mrs Montagu removed to her 
palace in Portman Square, 
celebrated for its room of 
Cupidons and the “feather 
room” which Cowper immor- 
talised :— 


*‘ The birds put off their every hue 

To dress a room for Montagu. 

The peacock sends his heavenly dyes, 

His rainbows, and his starry eyes. . . . 

This plumage neither dashing shower, 

Nor blasts that shake the dripping 
bower, 

Shall drench again or discompose ; 

But, screen’d from every storm that 
blows, 

It boasts a splendour ever new, 

Safe with protecting Montagu.” 


“My dear, did ye listen to 
what Mrs Montagu said? Did 
ye mind what Miss Hannah 
More observed? or what Mr 
Harris replied ?””—this, accord- 
ing to Lady Louisa Stewart, 
was an average specimen of 
the conversation to be over- 
heard at these feasts of reason. 
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Pennington, Mrs Carter’s biog- 
rapher, has left us a picture 
of these gatherings, which is 
doubtless correct so far as it 
goes, but stands in need of a 
little supplementing from more 
critical observers :— 


“To these parties it was not diffi- 
cult for any person of character to be 
introduced. There was no ceremony, 
no cards, and no supper. Even dress 
was so little regarded that a foreign 
gentleman, who was to go there with 
an acquaintance, was told in jest that 
it was so little necessary, that he 
might ap there, if he pleased, in 
blue stockings. This he understood 
in the literal sense; and when he 
spoke of it in French called it the 
Bas Bleu Meeting. And this was 
the origin of the ludicrous appellation 
of the Blue-Stocking Club, since given 
to their meetings, and so much 
talked of. 

" — could be more agreeable, 
nor indeed more instructive, 
these parties. Mrs Vesey had the 
almost magic art of putting all her 
company at their ease, without the 
least appearance of design. Here 
was no formal circle to petrify an 
unfortunate stranger on his entrance ; 
no rules of conversation to observe ; 
no holding forth of one to his own 
distress and the stupefying of his 
audience ; no reading of his works by 
the author. The company naturally 
broke into little groups, a 
varying and changing. ey talked 
or were silent, sat or walked about, 
just as they pleased. Nor was it 
absolutely necessary even to talk 
sense. There was no bar to harmless 
mirth and gaiety : and while —— 
Dr Johnson in one corner held forth 
on the moral duties, in another two 
or three young people might be talk- 
ing of the fashions and the opera, 
and in a third Lord Orford (then 
Mr Horace Walpole) might be 
amusing a little group around him 
with his lively wit and intelligent 
conversation.” 


The character of Vanessa 
in Cumberland’s ‘Observer’ 
was known to all (except, per- 
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haps, to Mrs Montagu) to be a 
portrait of the Queen of the 
Blues. It does not flatter; 


indeed, it is a little malicious, 
But of its general correctness 
no reader of Fanny Burney 
and Boswell, or of Mrs Mon- 
tagu’s own letters, can have 
any doubt. 


“Vanessa, in the centre of her own 
circle, sits like the statue of the 
Athenian Minerva, incensed with 
the breath of philosophers, poets, 
painters, orators, and every votarist 
of art, science, or fine speaking. It 
is in her academy young novitiates 
try their wit and practice panegyric ; 
no one like Vanessa can break in a 
young lady to the poetics, and teach 

er Pegasus to carry a side saddle: 
she can make a mathematician quote 
Pindar, a Master in Chancery write 
novels, or a Birmingham hardware 
man stamp rhymes as fast as 
buttons.” 


Cumberland goes on to draw 
a lively picture of the Queen, 
whose tables are covered withall 
the newest books, with markers 
carefully inserted, to create the 
illusion that they were being 
read. 


“Tt is in this way Vanessa has got 
all her wit and learning, not by read- 
ing, but by making authors believe 
she reads their works, and by thus 
tickling their vanity she sends so 
many heralds into the world to cry 
up her fame to the skies; it is a 
very pretty finesse, and saves a world 
of time for better amusements.” 


Nor is he more kind to Van- 
essa’s conversational powers 
and sincerity as a hostess. 
With one she would discuss 
an epic, with another a new 
diving-bell; and as like as not 
she would make the mistake of 
discussing the epic with the 
diving-bell man. Byron may 
well have had these essays in 
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his mind when he describes 
the Blues who bore down 
upon Don Juan. 


‘The Blues, that tender tribe, who 
sigh o’er sonnets, 

And with the pages of the last Review 

Line the interior of their heads or 
bonnets, 

Advanced in all their azure’s brightest 
hue: 

They talked bad French or Spanish, 
and upon its 

Late authors asked him for a hint or two; 

And which was softest, Russian or 
Castilian ? 

And whether in his travels he saw 
Ilion?” 


In 1769 Mrs Montagu rashly 
essayed authorship for the 
second time with an ‘ Essay on 
the Writings and Genius of 
Shakespeare,’ in answer to the 
strictures of Voltaire. It was 
a characteristic effusion, pre- 
tentious and superficial, and 
wholly superfluous. ‘“ Yes, sir,” 
said Johnson drily, “it does 
her honour, but it would do 
nobody else honour.”’ And that 
is certainly the very last word 
of criticism on Mrs Montagu’s 
Essay. Needless to say, it was 
received in most quarters with 
rapturous applause, and Mrs 
Thrale led off with a tribute to 
“the first woman for literary 
knowledge in England.” The 
three contributions she made to 
Lyttelton’s ‘Dialogues of the 
Dead’ taxed the last resources of 
eulogy. Contemporary critics 
apparently had to shade their 
eyes lest they should be dazzled 
by the brightness of her page. 
Lyttelton himself wrote to his 
“Best Madonna” to tell her 
that the French translations of 
her Kssays 


“are as well done as the poverty of 
the French tongue will admit. But 
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such eloquence as yours must lose 
by being trans into any other 
language. . . . Your form and 
manners would seduce Apollo him- 
self in his throne of criticism on 
Parnassus itself.” 


Sometimes the compliments 
took an unintentionally am- 
biguous form :— 


“There is envy and malice enough,” 
writes Lyttelton, “against beauty 
alone ; but beauty, wit, wisdom, 
learning and virtue united (to say 
nothing about wealth), are sure to 
excite a legion of devils against the 

or. It is amazing to me that, 
with all these dangerous things about 
you, you have not been driven out of 
Society a great while ago.” 


One wonders if the Madonna 
quite relished the parenthesis, 
and if she saw a possibility of 
humour in the tribute of her 
aged admirer, Lord Bath, who 
in returning her dialogue, ‘ Ber- 
enice and Cleopatra,” observed 
that “it will be known to be 
yours because nobody else can 
write like it.” This suggests 
a useful and polite form of ac- 
knowledging unsolicited minor 
verse. It is almost equal to 
the Disraelian formula for the 
same purpose, “Dear sir, I 
have received your volume of 
verse, and have lost no time 
in reading it.” 

Mrs Montagu’s critical dicta 
are generally as safe as plati- 
tude could make them. When 
they are original, they are 
marvels of ineptitude. “I 
must call Mr Gesner a poet,” 
and she proceeds to bracket 
the “Swiss Theocritus” with 
Milton. And she is very much 
herself when she tells us that 
she entertained “last week the 
Bard Macpherson and many 
others of the tuneful train, and 
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we had the feast of shells and 
drank out of a nautilus to the 
immortal memory of Ossian.” 
It is not likely that Johnson 
was present on this interesting 
occasion, Mrs Montagu had 
no love for Johnson. In his 
presence even her comfortable 
vanity must have sometimes 
been a little dashed with mis- 
givings. But she could not 
afford to lose his patronage, 
and it is notorious that after 
his death her salon entirely 
lost its prestige. Johnson’s 
presence at these assemblies 
conjures up an amusing pic- 
ture. It is like nothing so 
much as a large dog con- 
descendingly gambolling with 
a number of small ones. We 
all know what happens. For 
a time it is all fun and frolic, 
till some small dog unwittingly 
offends the giant, and then, 
without a moment’s warning, 
the idyllic scene is changed 
into a desperate mélée, This 
sometimes happened when the 
Blue-Stockings entertained the 
Bear. It happened on one mem- 
orable occasion in Streatham 
when Johnson fell upon the 
unfortunate Pepys, Mrs Mon- 
tagu’s champion in her quarrel 
with Johnson over his ‘ Life of 
Lyttelton.’ ‘Mr Pepys, I un- 
derstand you are offended by 
my Life of Lyttelton. What 
is it you have to say against 
it? Come forth, man! Here 
am I, ready to answer any 
charge you can bring!” And 
so the battle rose and fell, 
Johnson roaring and the Blues 
squealing, till Mrs Thrale, her 
heart in her boots, summoned 
up sufficient courage to say 
she “would be very glad to 
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hear no more of it.” To which 
Samuel rejoined, “ You shall 
hear no more of it; yet I will 
defend myself in every part 
and in every atom.” 

Though the fame of the Blue- 
Stockings did not long survive 
Johnson, Mrs Montagu con- 
tinued a lavish hospitality at 
Portman Square up to 1800, 
the year of her death. We 
hear of breakfasts attended 
by seven hundred guests. One 
entertainment Fanny Burney 
calls a “Ranelagh by day.” 
Her ostentation repelled even 
her best friends, and little as 
she suspected it, her assumed 
learning and grand manner 
never for a moment deceived 
her intimate circle. Johnson 
related that a friend of his 
could “remember Mrs Montagu 
trying for this air and manner.” 
Her social ascendancy was 
bought, and we should admire 
her charities more had they 
less the appearance of being 
given as a tithe or duty. The 
payer of income-tax need ex- 
pect no gratitude. Her liter- 
ary pretensions were ridiculous, 
and on a par with Mrs Miller’s 
of Batheaston fame. Perhaps 
the best estimate of the Queen 
is Fanny Burney’s: “What- 
ever may be Mrs Montagu’s 
foibles, she is free, I believe, 
from all vice, and as a member 
of society she is magnificently 
useful.” And we must not 
forget that Mrs Montagu an- 
ticipated Lamb’s “ Jem ” White, 
with her May-day feast for 
little chimney-sweeps. 

With her wealth and splen- 
did arrogance Mrs Montagu 
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dominated the Blues, just as 
her sham attainments brought 
ridicule on all the group. It 
is a pleasure to pass to a brief 
inspection of the royal body- 
guard, which included several 
women much more intellect- 
ually gifted than the Queen. 
The train of courtiers num- 
bered nearly every woman of 
literary or social distinction, 
but the faithful bodyguard 
consisted of Mrs Carter, Mrs 
Vesey, Hannah More, and Mrs 
Chapone. By far the most 
distinguished of the group was 
Elizabeth Carter, the story of 
whose life has recently Sees 
retold by Miss Alice Gaussen.! 
Like Mrs Climenson, Miss 
Gaussen writes of her subject 
with an amusing awe. The 
mention of Mrs Carter’s ‘Epic- 
tetus’ introduces many pages 
of superfluous history of Greek 
philosophy. A _ little more 
humour and a little less rever- 
ence would have saved us 
being told the awful news that 
Mrs Carter “thought Epic- 
tetus inferior to Socrates,” 
and that “Mrs Carter was 
very partial to Plato.” Poor 
Plato! patronised in the eigh- 
teenth century by a “Blue,” 
and travestied in the twentieth 
by a Belgian rhetorician before 
the duchesses of England. 
“Mrs” Carter (she had only 
“the brevet rank of a matron.” 
It was unfortunately the best 
of the Blues who had only this 
brevet rank) was the daughter 
of the Rev. Nicholas Carter, 
curate of a chapel at Deal, 
and one of the six preachers 
at Canterbury. Her mother 





1 A Woman of Wit and Wisdom. By Alice C. C. Gaussen. 
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is said to have died of grief 
on the bursting of the South 
Sea Bubble. Elizabeth had a 
genius for languages. Her ac- 
complishments included Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, Portu- 
guese, Arabic, music, needle- 
work, dancing, and “bainting 
and boetry.” It was an age 
of feminine marvels. Miss 
Gaussen tells us of Lady 
Grey’s “little girl,” just turned 
five, whose favourite reading 
was Newton’s ‘ Dissertation 
on the Prophecies,’ To this 
winsome precocity the gross 
materialism of the present age 
can afford no parallel but the 
fat boy of Peckham. “It 
speaks well,” says Miss 
Gaussen, “for the bracing 
climate of Deal that such a 
character should have been 
nurtured there.” This is a 
comical and novel testimonial 
to a sea-side town, and is 
necessarily a form of recom- 
mendation which must be used 
with the utmost caution. But 
Deal was rightly enough very 
proud of Elizabeth Carter. 
Her attainments were not 
easily come by. As a girl 
she took snuff to keep her- 
self awake, festooned her brow 
with wet towels, and chewed 
green tea and coffee. At the 
age of twenty-two she was 
given up by a London doctor, 
but she bravely persevered 
with her studying and her 
snuffing, and made a good 
end in her eighty-ninth year. 
No wonder that she was “ex- 
ceedingly afraid of doctors.” 
As a girl she wrote poems 
for ‘The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,’ “ which Urban printed ” ; 
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and before she was twenty she 
had published with Cave a little 
quarto of twenty-four pages. 
Of these poems, Dr Nathan 
Drake, with a gleam of irony 
illuminating his usual dry-as- 
dust manner, remarks that, 
“oonsidered as the production 
of a very young author, they 
have merit.” But her real 
introduction into the learned 
world was effected by her 
‘Examination of Mr Pope’s 
Essay on Man, translated from 
the French of M. Crousaz,’ and 
this was followed by a trans- 
lation from the Italian of Al- 
garotti’s ‘Sir Isaac Newton’s 
Philosophy Explained, for the 
use of the Ladies, in six Dia- 
logues, on Light and Colours.’ 
When the latter appeared, Mr 
Urban’s office-poet twanged his 
lyre with enthusiasm. 


‘* But we perhaps these treasures ne’er 
known, 

Had not their worth, confest, to Carter 
shone. ... 

Ah, why should modesty conceal thy 
name? 

Th’ attempt were vain to hide such 
worth from fame ; 

The polished page Eliza’s hand betrays, 

And marks her well-known softness, 
warmth, and ease.” 


Newton’s philosophy rendered 
soft and warm and easy is 
an especially pleasing thought. 
The mention of the earlier 
translation from Crousaz re- 
calls the fact that the redoubt- 
able Warburton also undertook 
‘to rescue Pope from the talons 
of Crousaz,” and was rewarded 
by an introduction to Ralph 
Allen, the Mecenas of Bath, 
“who gave him his niece and 
his estate, and by consequence 
a bishopric,” 

The only poem of Mrs Cart- 
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er’s which has lived, “ An Ode 
to Wisdom,” owes its fortune 
to the fact of its being em- 
balmed in the text of ‘Clarissa 
Harlowe.’ Samuel Richardson 
was one of her staunchest ad- 
mirers, and possessed an “ ex- 
ceedingly like portrait” of her 
drawn by Mrs Chapone. It 
was Mrs Carter he consulted 
as to the characteristics of the 
ideal man before he wrote 
‘Sir Charles Grandison.’ Mrs 
Carter replied that “one dis- 
tinguishing part of his char- 
acter must be an absolute 
superiority to false glory and 
false shame, a steady opposi- 
tion to the false maxims of the 
world in essential points, and 
a perfectly good-natured com- 
pliance in trifles.” Mrs Cha- 
pone’s verdict on Grandison 
was that it would cause the 
kingdom to be overrun with 
old maids pursuing an impos- 
sible ideal. 

Mrs Carter’s father wished 
her to qualify for a place at 
Court, but from the fate of 
Fanny Burney she was merci- 
fully saved. 

Most of her long life was 
quietly spent in her “ vinegar- 
bottle” house at Deal, varied 
in later years by regular visits 
to London. She educated her 
younger brother, who passed 
direct from her hands to Cam- 
bridge. Her correspondence 
wasenormous. This character- 
istic all the Blues shared. The 
verbosity of one of her friends, 
Catherine Talbot, saved the 
life of one of her correspond- 
ents on an Eastern tour. 
Searching his papers, the brig- 
ands were so affrighted at the 
sight of a letter from Miss 
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Talbot that they promptly re- 
turned him all his possessions, 
It was this Miss Talbot who 
suggested the work which 
brought Mrs Carter fame and 
fortune. She professed herself 
“vastly curious” to see a 
translation of Epictetus, and 
Mrs Carter devoted seven years 
to fulfilling the request. The 
result, from a present-day point 
of view, was astonishing. Mrs 
Carter awoke to find herself a 
European celebrity. Tributes 
came to her from France and 
Russia, and her publisher gave 
her a thousand pounds. The 
‘“‘ Blues” lost no time in enroll- 
ing her, and soon she was 
‘“‘domesticated”’ with the friend 
of her girlhood, Mrs Montagu. 
The friendship between the 
Queen and her most brilliant 
subject was a sincere one. Mrs 
Montagu admired her talents, 
and honoured herself by her 
generosity to her friend. There 
is nothing redounds so much 
to Mrs Montagu’s honour as 
Mrs Carter’s steadfast defence 
of her. That she saw her 
weaknesses is betrayed in 
many a letter, but uncon- 
sciously, for Mrs Carter was a 
perfect “gentlewoman of the 
old school,” and those who had 
the honour of her friendship 
were assured of her unswerv- 
ing loyalty. 

We are not aware of any 
contemporary reference to Mrs 


Carter that possesses any 
sting. She was a_ great 
scholar, but she wore her 


learning lightly and without 
offence. Mrs Montagu loved 
her, Johnson loved her, Fanny 
Burney loved her. To win three 
such friends, to disarm three 
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such critics, called for no or- 
dinary qualities of head and 
heart. Johnson wrote epigrams 
to her in English and in Greek. 
In sober prose he said that 
“she ought to be celebrated in 
as many languages as Louis 
le Grand,” and that his old 
friend, Mrs Carter (a friend of 
nearly fifty years), “‘can make 
a pudding as well as translate 
Epictetus, and work a hand- 
kerchief as well as compose a 
poem.” She wrote two Essays, 
Nos. 44 and 100, for ‘The Ram- 
bler.” This may atone for 
Johnson’s ungallantry when 
Boswell said to him, ‘‘ What, 
had ye these [Carter, More, 
and Burney] all to yourself, 
sir?” “I had them all, as 
much as they were to be had; 
but it might have been better 
had there been more company 
there.” When she was an old 
woman, Fanny Burney was 
constrained to say of her, “She 
is really a noble-looking woman. 
I never saw age so graceful in 
the female sex yet; her whole 
face seems to beam with good- 
ness, piety, and philanthropy.” 

Mrs Carter was the first to 
hail the rising genius of Miss 
Burney, Mrs Radcliffe, and 
Joanna Baillie. And she lived 
to read and applaud ‘The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.’ That 
her title was only of brevet 
rank was entirely of her own 
choosing. One chapter of Miss 
Gaussen’s memoir is headed 
“Mrs Carter’s Views on Mar- 
riage.” Once she “came very 
near to accepting a gentle- 
man,” but, alas! he published 
some verses of which she could 
not approve. In vain her 
friends told her that “ Stre- 
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phons were not so plenty.” 
At different times rumour 
assigned her to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, and Lord Bath. And 
besides these, there were “a 
faithless versifier, an impetu- 
ous youth, and an inquisitive 
Yorkshireman.” 

When Johnson was asked by 
the “ Blues” to form a Female 
Administration, he appointed 
“Carter” Archbishop of Can- 
terbury; “ Montagu,” First 
Lord of the Treasury ; Hannah 
More, Poet Laureate, and Mrs 
Chapone, Preceptress to the 
Princes, The suitability of 
the appointments is not open 
to question. Of the last one, 
the point consisted in Mrs 
Chapone having published in 
1773 her first signed book, en- 
titled ‘Letters on the Im- 
provement of the Mind.’ It 
was dedicated to Mrs Montagu, 
and its success was so great 
that the author was beset by in- 
vitations from anxious parents 
to superintend the education 
of their daughters. The his- 
tory of the Blues reveals a 
record of remarkable longevity. 
The Queen and her four chief 
ladies-in-waiting attained the 
average age of eighty-one, 
We shall not pause to discuss 
whether this was only a post 
hoc phenomenon. Mrs Chapone, 
the youngest of the group, died 
in 1801, at the age of seventy- 
four. Her precocity almost 
rivalled that of the monarch’s. 
When nine years old she wrote 
a@ romance with the promising 
title, ‘The Loves of Amoret and 
Melissa,’ which is said to have 
exhibited “ proofs of a rich and 
exuberant fancy.” The roll of 
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her accomplishments included 
French, Italian, Latin, Greek, 
music, philosophy, and _ the- 
ology. In 1760, by the good 
offices of that veteran match- 
maker, Samuel Richardson, 
Hester Mulso was married to 
Edward Chapone, an attorney, 
but in less than a year was 
left a widow. Sir William 
Wraxall, with his usual blunt- 
ness, describes her as “a lady 
whose superior mental attain- 
ments were hidden beneath a 
most repulsive exterior.” In 
the memoirs and diaries of the 
times Mrs Chapone’s name is of 
constant occurrence, but it is 
seldom we find more than the 
mention of her name. Her 
literary productions are few 
and negligible. She wrote the 
tenth number of ‘The Rambler,’ 
and contributed to Hawks- 
worth’s ‘ Adventurer ’ the story 
of Fidelia, a sermon in the ap- 
proved sentimental vein on the 
familiar text, ‘“ When lovely 
woman stoops to folly.” There 
is no one now, unless an occa- 
sional student in the reading- 
room of the British Museum, 
who 

‘“‘ marks, well pleas’d, Chapone’s 

instructive page, 
Intent to raise the morals of the 
age.” 

When Johnson nominated 
Hannah More for the Laureate- 
ship in his mock Cabinet, he 
did so with consistency and 
with good authority. In the 
last year of his life he called 
her “the best versificatrix in 
the English language.” In 
Garrick’s house she was known 
as “The Tenth Muse,” and 
“Miss Nine.” George IIL, 
who confided to Fanny Burney 
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that Shakespeare was “sad 
stuff, what! what!” expressed 
a desire to have a copy of 
Hannah’s masterpiece, ‘The 
Bas Bleu,’ in the author’s own 
hand—a poem of which Johnson 
said, “It is a very great per- 
formance; it wanders about 
in manuscript, and surely will 
soon find its way to Bath.” 
(Was he thinking slyly of the 
Batheaston Vase!) But even 
more remarkable than the ad- 
miration of George the Third 
was the compliment paid to 
Miss More by the Chief-Justice 
of Ceylon, who assured her 
that her works “were read 
with pleasure and avidity by 
the natives.” 

Hannah More’s quality as 
our “ greatest versificatrix ” 
may best be judged by 
samples. The following lines 
are concerned with “ Johnson” 
and “Conversation.” 


‘* Here rigid Cato, awful sage, 
Bold censor of a thoughtless age, 
Once dealt his pointed moral round, 
And, not unheeded, fell the sound.” 


“‘ Hail! Conversation, soothing power, 
Sweet goddess of the social hour, 

Soft polisher of rugged man, 

Refiner of the social plan ! 

Still be thy mighty offerings paid, 
Libations large of lemonade.” 


On occasion she could rise to 
a higher level than this, and 
she wrote some lines without 
which no dictionary of quota- 
tions can be called complete. 


‘“‘He thought the world to him was 
known, 
Whereas he only knew the town.” 


‘In men this blunder still you find, 
All think their little set mankind.” 


‘* Small habits well pursued betimes, 
May reach the dignity of crimes.” 
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“ Love genuine 


then was honest, 
passion, 

And manly gallantry the fashion : 
Hope could subsist on slender bounties, 
And suitors galloped o’er two counties, 
The ball’s fair partner to behold, 

Or humbly hope—she caught no cold.” 


It has been asserted not 
very kindly, but not without 
some reason, that Hannah 
“fagged ” her four sisters, who 
kept a school at Bristol, while 
the versificatrix enjoyed her- 
self in London. Her flattery 
of Garrick led to her living at 
his house for six months annu- 
ally for twenty years. John- 
son was not so tolerant of her 
praise, and told her with some 
acerbity, ‘Consider, madam, 
what your flattery is worth 
before you choke me with it.” 
To the four toiling sisters 
Hannah sent a characteristic- 
ally gushing account of her 
first meeting with Johnson. 


- “The most amiable and obliging 
of women [Miss Reynolds] ordered 
her coach to take us to Dr Johnson’s 
own house: yes, Abyssinia’s John- 
son, Dictionary Johnson, Rambler’s, 
Idler’s, and Irene’s Johnson! Can 
you picture to yourself the palpita- 
tion of our hearts as we approached 
is mansion? When our visit was 
ended, he called for his hat (as it 
rained) to attend us down a very 
long entry to our coach, and not 
Rasselas himself could have ac- 
quitted himself more en cavalier.” 


And again— 


“Tt is nothing but ‘Child,’ ‘ Little 
Fool,’ ‘ Love,’ and ‘ Dearest.’ ‘What! 
five women live happily together! I 
will come and see you—I have spent 


a happy en, am glad I came 
~God for ever bless you, you live to 


shame duchesses.’ ” 


After these pretty pictures, 
which are of Hannah’s own 
workmanship, it is sad to con- 
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fess that Samuel was later 
goaded into saying that “she 
did not gain upon him; she 
was an empty-headed woman.” 
Walpole, however, made up for 
this rudeness by styling her 
‘“ Saint Hannah,” and the Saint 
replied with the remarkable 
compliment that Horace was 
“a wit without malevolence.” 
These sentimental passages 
would seem incomplete without 
the appearance on the scene of 
“The Man of Feeling.” He 
does not fail us. In a letter 
to Hannah he excuses himself: 
“Though a man, and a man 
of business, I too can shed 
tears, and feel the luxury of 
shedding them.” There is no 


mistaking the quiet determin- 
ation underlying these words. 
Gently, but firmly, Henry Mac- 
kenzie insisted on his right to 
weep. 

Nearly seventy years before 


her death occurred Hannah 
More’s solitary ‘ romance.” 
The title is purely a courtesy 
one. The father of one of her 
sister’s pupils suggested that 
Hannah should become step- 
mother. “The day was fixed 
more than once for the mar- 
riage, and Mr Turner each 
time postponed it.” At last 
he returned no more, but 
he settled an annuity on 
“the accomplished fair,” and 
bequeathed her a thousand 
pounds. A pious biographer 
remarks that “ the disappointed 
lady resolved never again to 
risk a similar entanglement.” 
It is not unlikely that Mr 
Turner arrived at a similar 
resolution. 

Mr Birrell in one happy sen- 
tence has indicated the surpris- 

21 
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ing range of Hannah More’s in- 
tellectual life. ‘She exchanged 
witticisms with Dr Johnson, 
soothed the widowed heart of 
Mrs Garrick, directed the early 
studies of Macaulay, and in 
the spring of 1815 presented a 
small copy of her ‘Sacred 
Dramas’ to Mr Gladstone.” 
But even this brilliant sum- 
mary of her achievements can- 
not palliate Mr Birrell’s offence. 
For he confesses to having 
buried the nineteen volumes of 
her works “in a cliff facing due 
north, with nothing between 
them and the Pole but league 
upon league of a wind-swept 
ocean.” No one who has ever 


tried to cremate a calf-bound 
book will censure Mr Birrell’s 
method of elimination. But 
we hope Mr Birrell will yet 
exhume these nineteen volumes. 
We do not doubt that in their 
necessarily sere and yellow 


leaves he will find excellent 
data for dicta. His impetu- 
osity was scarcely worthy of 
a wit or of a Minister; and if 
the news of his action should 
reach the schoolroom, we shall 
expect to hear of little school- 
board children planting their 
little unsectarian hymn-books 
in the back-garden. Mr Birrell 
admits that he has been pursued 
by a Nemesis. Until he re- 
buys or exhumes these nineteen 
volumes he can know no peace. 
Nor can he expiate a literary 
murder by any other means 
than by writing “A Little More 
about Hannah.” 

While it was chiefly the pre- 
tentiousness of their leader that 
brought ridicule upon the Blues, 
their history would lack its fin- 
est touch of comedy without the 
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name of Mrs Vesey. She was 
known in the society as “The 
Sylph,” which may be described 
as a kindly euphemism. “It 
was Mrs Vesey’s misfortune to 
raise her expectations too high 
for the condition of mortality, 
which gave her that perpetual 
restlessness of body and mind 
that harassed and wore out 
both.” The “Sylph’s” kind- 
ness of heart took surprising 
forms. She offered to have her 
drawing-room laid with gravel 
to accommodate a friend who 
had to walk on crutches. For- 
getting that her only spare 
room was engaged, she would 
press her dear Mrs Carter to 
lodge with her. She invented 
a coffee-pot, and overlooked the 
necessity of a lid and a spout, 
Her house was managed by her 
sister-in-law, Mrs Handcock, 
“a very practical woman ”— 
so practical that the Sylph 
and she were known to the 
“Blues” as “Mind” and 
“Body.” The only person 
strangely insensible to the 
charms of the Sylph was the 
unfortunate Agmondisham Ves- 
ey, one of the original mem- 
bers of the Literary Club, to 
which he was introduced by 
Edmund Burke as “a man of 
gentle manners.” “Sir,” said 
Johnson, “you need say no 
more. When you have said a 
man of gentle manners, you 
have said enough.” 

Mrs Vesey’s reputation was 
built on her genius for arrang- 
ing her guests. She could 
square a circle, and, generally 
speaking, play fast and loose 
with Euclid. This is how 
the Blue Laureate describes 
it :-— 
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‘See Vesey’s plastic genius make 
A circle every figure take ; 
Nay, shapes and forms which would 


defy 
All science of geometry ; 


Isosceles and parallel, 

Names hard to speak and hard to spell! 

The enchantress wav’d her wand and 
spoke ! 

Her potent wand the circle broke.” 


It must often have relieved the 
circle when the potent wand 
was waved, for Mrs Vesey 
sometimes “insisted on every- 
body sitting back to back, the 
chairs being drawn into little 
parties of three together in a 
confused manner, all over the 
room, so that the occupants 
could not catch sight of their 
neighbours except by twisting 
their necks.” Nothing could 


have repaid them for this mar- 
tyrdom except the appearance 
of the Sylph, which was cer- 
tainly remarkable enough. 


“With numberless ear - trumpets 
hanging at her waist, slung about 
her neck, or tossed upon the chimney- 
piece, she moved about among her 
guests, and in her eagerness to par- 
ticipate in all their bons mots, she 
would hasten from one group to an- 
other, carrying her stool, cushion, 
and trumpets with her, and often 
thought fit to change her place fifteen 
times in a quarter of an hour. But, 
alas! encumbered with so many im- 
pedimenta, she invariably arrived at 
the moment the speaker had become 
the listener, and in her haste, fre- 
sg clapping the brazen ear of 

e trumpet to her forehead, patheti- 
cally exclaimed, ‘As soon as I come 
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near, nobody speaks.’ In vain her 
ques tried to explain, but the Sylph, 
etecting amusement elsewhere, had 
already darted off, trumpet in hand, 
in hopes of better fare, and would 
gently murmur her disappointment 
on finding herself again too late.” 


When Agmondisham became 
a Privy Councillor in Ireland, 
the “ Blues” bewailed the poor 
Sylph. A residence in Ire- 
land, wrote Mrs Carter, “was 
much better adapted to the 
wants and purposes of the 
Right Honourable Agmondis- 
ham Vesey than to those of 
his more ethereal partner.” 
Worse than this, Mr Vesey at 
his death left the Sylph de- 
pendent on his nephew, and 
the “Blues” wept with “their 
dear Niobe.” Mrs Vesey died 
imbecile in her seventy -sixth 
year. Along with Mrs Mon- 
tagu she has the glory of 
founding the Bas Bleu. The 
record of her life goes to sub- 
stantiate Hannah More’s opin- 
ion that she was the veritable 
founder. There was no fatuity 
of which Mrs Vesey was not 
capable. Of literary preten- 
sion, she was necessarily inno- 
cent. She was “ethereal,” not 
intellectual. Her name has 
been a little unjustly forgot- 
ten, for her salon is almost as 
much entitled to a ridiculous 
immortality as the Court of 
Richard Nash. 

J. H. LOBBAN. 
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MY GREEN FROGS. 


I HAVE been trying to re- 
lieve the hours of enforced idle- 
ness by studying the habits and 
characters of my green frogs, 
and I may claim to have suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectation. 
The companionship of frogs 
did not at the outset promise 
much hilarity, and even about 
a frog’s firmest friendship there 
must always be a suspicion of 
chill and clamminess. Yet 
what the spider or the mouse 
to the captive in the dungeon, 
what his goat and his parrot 
to Robinson Crusoe, that—ay, 
and something more than that 
—my frogs have been to me 
during the last few weeks of 
my exile, and I shall ever owe 
them a debt of gratitude for 
having supplied both interest 
and occupation to many other- 
wise weary hours. 

Carried in the first instance 
from a fishmonger’s shop in a 
tiny glass case, which gave 
them little room for exercise, 
they testified their joy at being 
transferred to a comparatively 
large aquarium by hopping 
vigorously about their new 
quarters, which, in addition to 
a ladder, evidently a sine qua 
non element of a captive frog’s 
happiness, contains a large flat 
stone and three small flower- 
pots, in which two little ferns 
and some lobelia are making 
futile attempts to grow. The 
lobelia and the stone are evi- 
dently much to the live 
tenants’ liking, as they find 
shade in the one and a con- 
venient basking-place and dry- 
ing-ground in the other. One 


fern also meets their approval, 
because it happens to be tied 
up to a stick, in which the 
frogs find a handy swarming 
pole; the other will have 
shortly to be replaced, because 
they have broken down every 
frond by trying to sit upon 
it. There were four of the 
little beasts to start with,— 
Moses, Aaron, Esau, and Jacob. 
Let it by no means be imagined 
that they were christened at 
haphazard. In each case the 
name was allotted after due 
consideration, and in virtue of 
some distinguishing quality. 
Moses first earned his title by 
the startling rapidity with 
which he consigned to “the 
pit” of his stomach the first 
three flies introduced into the 
aquarium. They happened to 
be flies of a sleepy order, hav- 
ing spent some hours in a4 
bottle, whereof the bottom was 
covered with a layer of sugar, 
by way at once of fattening 
them for the table and reliev- 
ing the monotony of the hours 
spent in the condemned cell. I 
take it that they had gorged 
themselves to repletion, with 
the result that when shaken 
out of the bottle they sat 
down in a cluster on the stone 
to renew their toilet and con- 
sider the new position. But 
their reflections were cut short 
by the circumstance that at 
the first sign they gave of life, 
Moses, who was contemplating 
them from his favourite posi- 
tion on the top of the ladder, 
made one bound and pouched 
the lot at a single gulp. Moses 
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once so named, it followed that 
another frog, who exactly re- 
sembles Moses in size and figure, 
but is more stately of move- 
ment, of a more vividly green 
hue, and withal brilliantly 
decorated with bright spots, 
recalling indeed the magnifi- 
cence of the ephod, must be 
Aaron. Then, again, Esau 
owed his name to his sporting 
disposition, being the only one 
of my frogs that shot at his 
flies on the wing, and by far 
the best and most daring 
jumper of the quartette, not 
even appearing to be put off 
by the tremendous “ gutters” 
—an old school bathing term 
—he used to come either in 
the water or on the stone after 
a leap at a fly quite at the 
top of the aquarium. But 
alas, poor Esau! His sporting 
instincts only too soon led him 
astray, if not from the paths 
of virtue, at any rate from 
my aquarium, and I can only 
hope, rather than believe, that 
the light-hearted little sports- 
man is still alive, and has 
found a happy hunting-ground 
fartuer afield. In his keenness 
for exploration he managed to 
squeeze himself out through a 
faultily secured corner of the 
aquarium one Sunday night, 
and though I have offered a 
mark—double his original price 
—for his recovery, all the kind 
little housemaid’s researches 
have been in vain. Absolutely 
believing that anxiety for 
Ksau’s welfare, rather than 
the proffered reward, stimu- 
lated the girl’s diligence, and 
truth to say, a little weary of 
finding her crawling about my 
floor at odd hours on her hands 


and knees, or turning my books 
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and papers upside down, I gave 
her the mark on the third day, 
but, alas! there is abundant 
evidence to show that hope is 
not extinguished in her breast. 
Not merely because, except for a 
certain extra oiliness of skin, he 
exactly resembles the late lam- 
ented Esau in personal appear- 
ance, but in virtue of his own 
works and deservings, did Jacob 
receive his name. For never, 
surely, had frog a keener eye 
to the main chance, a greater 
readiness to profit by his neigh- 
bour’s good-nature or error of 
judgment, or a more truly com- 
prehensive appetite. IfI do not 
love him so much as I love tame 
and sedate Moses, or as I did 
love sporting and adventurous 
Esau, I do not fail to recognise 
the superior intelligence which 
always makes him come out 
top where the good things of 
this life are concerned. Con- 
cealing a truly Boer-like slim- 
ness under a garb of feigned 
humility, to the casual observer 
he might pose as an unenter- 
prising and poor-spirited crea- 
ture, slow of purpose and timid 
of execution. But as I watch 
him carefully, I have formed 
the conclusion that if he takes 
few risks he seldom omits a 
real opportunity, and that the 
fly on which Jacob has once 
set his heart sooner or later 
comes to hand. He neither 
indulges, as Esau too often did, 
in wild leaps into vacant space, 
nor slowly and painfully, like 
Aaron, stalks his prey round 
and round the slippery walls 
of the aquarium. But having 
long since acquired the know- 
ledge that at some time or 
other the blue-bottle which 
buzzes round and round, beat- 
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ing its wings  ineffectually 
against the walls of the aquar- 
ium, will either seek a few 
minutes’ rest upon the stone 
or a flower-pot, or take an in- 
voluntary bath in the water, 
Jacob bides his time; and sit- 
ting upon a raised corner of 
the stone, which commands a 
view of the whole premises, 
there affects to go to sleep. 
But his is the sleep of Argus. 
One eye, at any rate, the eye 
nearest to his destined prey, is 
ever wide awake. Never is 
Jacob more truly formidable 
than when he assumes this 
attitude of quiescent indiffer- 
ence; never had fly better 


cause to be wary of the manner 
of his going. A fall into the 
water is fatal on the instant. 
For Jacob is on his victim like 
a flash of lightning, knowing 
that he is shooting at a cer- 


tainty. But and if the insect 
chances to settle on the farther 
end of the stone, Jacob simply 
affects to ignore its presence ; 
and unless either Aaron comes 
lumbering up to the attack, or 
Moses makes a long shot from 
the top of his ladder, the fly 
has abundant leisure to recover 
his breath for a new spell of 
buzzing. In any case, Jacob 
recognises that in a waiting 
game lies his best chance of 
finally securing the prize. If 
young in years—this his size 
and shape warrant me in as- 
suming—he is old in discretion, 
and has early learnt the valu- 
able lesson that he who is 
habitually shooting for the pot 
should be rather a safe shot than 
a long shot, and that the long 
shooter is by way of wounding 
or badly frightening more birds 
or flies than come to the bag. 
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That which is badly fright- 
ened is capable of any act of 
folly. I have seen a badly 
frightened partridge kill itself 
against a telegraph wire, and 
a blue-bottle, wildly shot at 
and missed by Esau, actually 
settle on the very tip of 
Aaron’s nose — about as good 
a sanctuary as the crater of a 
slumbering volcano. 
“Everything comes to him 
that waits” is Jacob’s motto 
in life, and he lays himself out 
to wait for a more convenient 
opportunity. Five minutes 
later patience meets with its 
due reward. The fly presently 
rises, and indulges in a new fit 
of buzzing round the walls—a 
form of proceeding which seems 
to have more interest for Moses 
and Aaron than for the appar- 
ently somnolent watcher on the 
stone. At any rate, the larger 
pair of hunters follow every 
motion of the fly with both 
eyes, even to craning their 
necks in the attempt to per- 
form the feat—impossible to 
frog—of seeing that which is 
directly behind the back. Not 
so Jacob. He still continues to 
feign sleep, though it is stills 
sleep with one eye open; and I 
notice, as before, that the open 
eye is always that which is 
nearest to the fly. The tem- 
porary effort exhausted, Herr 
Blue-bottle once more pays & 
visit to the stone, and in- 
cautiously settles just two 
inches near to Jacob, who rec- 
ognises the change of position 
by slowly opening the other eye. 
“To jump, or not to jump?” 
That is the question which is 
clearly exercising his mind. 
But he presently recognises 
that discretion is still the 
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better part of valour, and 
that the fly is scratching his 
head just out of shot. In 
the act of scratching, the fly 
momentarily turns his head, 
and for the first time Jacob 
makes a stealthy and almost 
imperceptible advance. Except 
for the circumstance that I can 
see that the gap between frog 
and fly has diminished, I should 
hardly know that he has moved 
at all. But I do notice that 
both eyes are very wide open. 
It is the fool of a fly that 
makes the next advance, a sort 
of indolent, half-hearted crawl 
which brings him perhaps half 
an inch nearer Jacob. And 
then he accentuates his folly 
by half turning to scratch his 
head again. 

“Now, Jacob!” I exclaim in 
my excitement, but there is no 
need of my admonition. For 
the fly has gone, and Jacob is 
sitting on the spot which it 
lately occupied, gulping for all 
he is worth. For it is, or it 
was, an exceptionally fine 
specimen of the blue - bottle 
species, And the whole of 
the last act of the drama has 


taken place exactly where 
Moses from his ladder and 
Aaron from his fern have seen 


nothing of it. They, poor, 
expectant creatures, are left 
patiently waiting till the fly 
which is safely lodged in 
Jacob’s downstairs larder shall 
begin to buzz about again. 

But, though I have thought 
fit to give at full length this 
anecdote of a frog whose line 
of conduct has ever commanded 
my admiration rather than my 
affection, it is in his manner 
of dealing with the morning 
bottleful of game that Jacob 
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gives the strongest proof of a 
superior if not altogether laud- 
able intelligence. The raising 
of the lid of the aquarium, and 
the introduction of the bottle 
with its contents, is a signal 
for all the frogs to be on the 
qui vive after the long night’s 
fast. As the poor little fellows 
seldom get their first meal be- 
fore eleven o’clock, and it occa- 
sionally so happens that owing 
to stress of weather two of 
them, at least, have gone on 
short commons on the previous 
day, their excitement is only 
natural. But where both Moses 
and Aaron centre their atten- 
tion on the first blue-bottle that 
comes buzzing out of the bottle, 
and follow its every movement 
with eager eyes, unpretentious 
but more far-sighted Jacob will 
remain sitting on his corner of 
the stone until he is sure that 
the bottle is empty, and then 
lays the foundation for a hearty 
meal on the crippled or weakly 
flies that lack the courage or 
the energy to rise from the 
stone. These duly assimilated, 
he will next proceed to explore 
the water thoroughly, thereby 
probably adding to his bag 
two, or it may be three, more 
flies. After this, he will return 
to his old position on the stone 
to watch as before the course 
of events, and in this way 
“the gleaning of the grapes 
of Ephraim” commonly proves 
“better than the vintage of 
Abiezer.” Subtle, sly, suo- 
cessful: was not he “rightly 
named Jacob”? 

Let me say, en passant, that 
nothing has brought more 
clearly home to my mind the 
illogical nature of womankind 
than a remark made by an 
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American tourist lady who 
affected to take an interest in 
my frogs. So soon as I had 
abandoned all hope of recover- 
ing my Esau, bearing in mind 
the old adage that “three is 
no company,” I had announced 
my intention of purchasing a 
successor to my lost pet. 
“And you'll call him Esau, 
of course,” rapped out the lady. 
“Tf he is a good sportsman,” 
I replied with some severity, 
“T may call him Nimrod, or 
perhaps Jehu, or even Ranjie. 
But there could be only one 
Esau for me, and I certainly 
cannot christen an animal till 
I have studied his character.” 
There are times, I will con- 
fess, when I have harboured 
dark suspicions that Jacob is 
in the habit, when my back 
is turned, of so far trans- 
gressing those unwritten laws 
of morality which govern the 
race of frogs as to prey upon 
dead flies. The circumstantial 
evidence is almost strong 
enough to convict him. In 
the first place, he always elects 
to roost on the second round 
of the ladder, only just out of 
the water, with the result that 
he is practically throwing him- 
self in the way of floating 
temptation. Seeing that Moses 
and Aaron commonly retire 
before midnight, each to his 
own position in a top corner 
of the aquarium, and remain 
there till I call them in the 
morning, neither of them seems 
likely to be the offender. But 
there is no manner of doubt 
that all the dead flies on the 
stone, and no small proportion 
of those in the water, disappear 
in the course of the night and 
early morning. Nor, indeed, 
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can any defensive argument in 
favour of Jacob’s innocence be 
deduced from the circumstance 
that his morning appetite is 
invariably excellent. For he 
is an omnivorous feeder, and, 
like some boys of my acquaint- 
ance, always greedy if not 
really hungry. Moses, at any 
rate, who is in most respects 
a gentleman to the backbone, 
may be held free from any sus- 
picion of condescending to prey 
upon carrion. Even a very 
much alive fly, so long as it 
is content to remain quiescent, 
is practically safe from Moses, 
I have seen him watch a sitting 
fly for five minutes by the clock, 
and refrain from pouncing until 
it has visibly moved. More- 
over, Moses is essentially a frog 
of a delicate appetite, who 
always knows when he has 
had enough, and has been 
seen to turn his head quite 
impatiently out of the way of 
a blue-bottle which, with a fly’s 
woeful want of tact, has walked 
almost over his nose during the 
afternoon siesta. <A trivial cir- 
cumstance, too, has convinced 
me that Moses suffers from a 
weak digestion. For despite 
his habitually gentlemanlike 
demeanour, I have on three 
separate occasions witnessed 
him so far violating an elemen- 
tary law of etiquette—human 
etiquette, I should say, for I 
can’t believe that it comes in 
the frog’s book—as to return 
to his plate an insect that has 
been actually swallowed. The 
most notorious instance was 
that of a small red beetle 
which found its way into my 
net on a midsummer night 
while I was catching a few 
fire-flies by way of relieving 
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the monotony of the morning 
meal. I had emptied the 
night’s bag into a glass jar, 
and did not detect the beetle’s 
resence till the morning, and 
then, albeit that I had my 
doubts as to the creature’s 
wholesomeness, I felt that the 
matter might be safely left to 
the frogs’ discretion, and 
emptied him on to the feeding- 
stone with the other provender, 
It was on the morning after 
Esau’s departure, and as Aaron 
had his eye on a daddy-long- 
legs left over from the last 
night’s supper, Moses and 
Jacob cleaned up the fire-flies 
alone, and evidently enjoyed 
the meal. The beetle, who 
was a bit of a clown, and had 
an uncanny and hedgehog-like 
habit of rolling himself sud- 
denly up into a small red pill, 
had adopted that attitude on 
his arrival in the aquarium, 
and had he remained quiescent 
for just one minute longer, 
might easily have won his way 
to safety in the lobelia - pot. 
For Jacob had already dived 
down into the water, on the 
look-out for floating victims, 
and Moses was in the act of 
posing for a return jump to his 
usual perch on the ladder, when 
the luckless beetle, thinking 
the coast was clear, gave his 
first sign of activity. 
“Hulloa! What have we 
got here?” exclaimed Moses, 
standing to the stranze game 
like a well-trained pointer. 
“Well, I’m salted!” For just 
then the beetle, for the second 
time, had performed his hedge- 
hog trick. “Salted,” I must 
explain, is a frog’s strongest 
expression of indignation or 
amazement; stronger, indeed, 
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than the Englishman’s d—d, as 
suggestive of immediate, rather 
than future, inconvenience, 

Again Moses stood pointing 
at his game, and waiting for 
the next move. Suddenly and 
silently the beetle resumed an 
active shape, and made a bolt 
for the lobelia. But Moses 
nailed him in a trice, swallowed 
him without further ado, and 
then, almost as rapidly, repro- 
duced him. Never, I imagine, 
was the return journey to and 
from the lower regions accom- 
plished with greater rapidity. 
And then, with a comical face 
of disgust, like that of a school- 
boy who has sampled a black 
draught, Moses resumed his 
seat on the ladder, and took no 
further notice of the rejected 
beetle. Now, indeed, was the 
beetle’s chance. For he had 
been landed high, though per- 
haps not quite dry, within two 
inches of the lobelia. But 
instead of bolting for shelter, 
this second Jonah must needs 
sit up and perform his toilet 
right out in the open, and, as 
it most unfortunately turned 
out, in full view of Jacob, who 
had just returned empty- 
handed to the stone. There 
was no second return to day- 
light for that beetle! For 
Jacob swallowed it without 
even blinking. 

On another occasion a fat 
horse - fly was swallowed, and 
instantly returned to the upper 
regions by fastidious Moses. 
The fate of his third refusal— 
a hive bee—must, later on, have 
a little paragraph toitself. At 
present I think that I have said 
enough to show that Moses, of 
all my frogs, was least likely to 
gorge himself upon carrion. 
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Nor, again, did my sus- 
picions rest upon dignified and 
gorgeously arrayed Aaron. 
True, he is a poor sort of fly- 
catcher, wanting both in dash 
and originality, and after the 
manner of a “poking” shot 
dwelling upon his aim too long. 
But, unlike “poking” shots, 
he seldom misses his strike, and 
generally manages to make a 
tolerably good bag in the 
course of the day, either secur- 
ing victory by a series of slow 
and carefully planned ap- 
proaches, or patiently watching 
for the egress of a blue-bottle 
that he has seen burying it- 
self in the maze of the lobelia. 
Why it is, I know not, but at 
least two out of three flies 
that have once entered the 
lobelia always emerge at one 
particular corner, and often, to 
their cost, find Aaron’s wide 


jaws ready to receive them as 


they emerge. Finally, Aaron 
is essentially a dry-land frog, 
who hardly ever visits the 
water unless I happen to push 
him into it in dislodging him 
from the top of the aquarium, 
when I have occasion to keep 
the lid off. Even then he will 
jump out again with all dis- 
patch, and occasionally climb 
up the fern-pole and sit sulkily 
on the top until, with the re- 
placing of the lid, he is allowed 
to resume his old position at 
the top of the glass wall. 
Everything, then, seems to 
point to Jacob as being the 
vampire; and, indeed, I am 
obliged to add that his char- 
acter, like that of his name- 
sake, is hardly worth defend- 
ing. 
In Moses, strange to say, I 
recognise at once the phil- 
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osopher and the humourist of 
the trio. The original Moses, 
if I remember rightly, was a 
bit of a philosopher in his way, 
but his best friend could hardly 
have called him a humourist. 
That the frog Moses is both 
the one and the other no one 
could have doubted who 
watched him as I did one 
morning, sitting absolutely 
still, with the air of a stoic, 
while his breakfast, in the 
shape of a blue-bottle fly, was 
slowly and deliberately crawl- 
ing up his back, stopping even 
to scratch itself at intervals. 
The tickling endured through- 
out a progress which, by reason 
of halts and meanderings, must 
have occupied a good three 
minutes, must have been con- 
siderable, added to the fact 
that to Moses’ mind there must 
all along have been present 
the reflection that two other 
hungry frogs, who in the 
matter of jumping on to or 
over their neighbours’ backs 
are no respecters of persons, 
were also interested in the 
rogue’s march. But neither 
by hitching of shoulders nor 
quiver of frame did he betray 
the least sign of what might 
have been a fatal impatience,— 
fatal, that is, to his hopes of a 
substantial breakfast. For it 
had been a really bad day for 
flies, and the crawler was the 
only fly of real merit in the 
bottle. Under the circum- 
stances, it is difficult to believe 
that Regulus in Carthage had 
better cause to feel uneasy. So 
much, then, for the stoicism. 
And for the humour? Not 
merely the smile that literally 
overspread his whole counte- 
nance betrayed that all along 
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he was recognising the humour 
of the situation, but so soon as 
he saw that I was a spectator 
of the scene, after the manner 
of Mr Pickwick he “vinked at 
me with his vicked old eye,” as 
one who would say, if I could 
understand his language, “ Did 
you ever see such a fool of a 
fly in your life?” and then 
closed his eyes entirely, doubt- 
less with the view of impress- 
ing upon my mind the neces- 
sity of caution. 

The end came at last, when 
the insect, rendered bold by 
impunity, after one last and 
most irritating halt almost 
exactly between Moses’ eyes, 
took three more paces to the 
front, which brought him to 
the tip of the nose. Then 


there was a short, quick snap, 
and yet another blue-bottle had 
gone to its last long home. 


The ordeal over, and the feat 
safely accomplished, Moses 
winked at me again, and then 
hopped briskly off his ladder 
and on to it again, by way of 
making the fly sit properly 
inside. 

And now about the bee,— 
that eagle which, partly in 
ignorance and partly in de- 
spair, I introduced on a July 
morning into my peaceful 
doves’ nest. Let me say at 
once that up to that date bees, 
which abound in our garden, 
had enjoyed an immunity from 
taxation, not from any feeling 
on my own part for the sanctity 
of a bee, but rather because I 
doubted whether the little 
pests were likely to be whole- 
some. Having in the course 
of my life been stung quite 
half a dozen times by bees 
both wantonly and maliciously, 
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I am personally by way of 
accounting them as so many 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, and 
I have no more hesitation in 
killing a bee that insists in 
buzzing round my head than I 
have about killing a wasp. 
Nay, with all due deference to 
Virgil, Dr Watts, and other 
authorities who have eulogised 
the industry and intelligence of 
hive bees, I do not give the 
malicious little insects credit 
for too much of either of these 
qualities. I am not in a posi- 
tion to dogmatise, being by no 
means a diligent student of 
manuals of natural history, 
and at the same time quite 
aware that he who attempts 
to draw conclusions based on 
the premises of his own limited 
experience may be writing 
himself down an ass. But I 
am sure in my own mind that 
I know more of the personal 
rather than natural character- 
istics of those beasts, birds, 
reptiles, and insects which at 
one time or another I have 
actually kept, than all the 
literature in the world could 
have taught me. At any rate, 
I shall attempt to prove later 
on that the particular hive 
bee which went into my 
aquarium richly deserved his 
fate on the score of either idle- 
ness or incompetence. How- 
ever, for weeks together I 
allowed the bees to go their 
own wilful way without let or 
hindrance, until an American 
wiseacre, who probably knew 
rather less about frogs than I 
know myself, went out of his 
way to tell me that a bee was 
a favourite article of a frog’s 
diet. Unhappily, too, I re- 
membered—what a dangerous 
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thing, by the way, is partial 
memory!—that Virgil, who, 
we will hope, knew more than 
my American, had suggested 
that a toad was a very danger- 
ous enemy to a _ bee-hive. 
Why? Presumably—here my 
memory failed me—because he 
mopped up the bees. If a toad 
eats bees, why not afrog? So 
I argued to myself, and hinc 
ille lacryme. And, last of 
all, necessity is a hard task- 
master. Two cloudy days 
came in succession, there was a 
lamentable dearth of flies, and 
my frogs were practically 
starving. Even so, with a 
bottle that contained two 
wretchedly lean flies and one 
winged ant, I held my hand 
until a pertinacious bee liter- 
ally rushed upon its fate. 
Somewhere about midday 
came the first short spell 
of sunshine, and though no 
flies seemed to follow in its 
train, there were countless 
bees in evidence. I happened 
to be sitting in the entrance 
of our little summer-house, 
where a trailing bit of nastur- 
tium was hanging in close 
proximity to my left ear, and 
though there were plenty of 
other flowers in the garden, 
every bee in the place seemed 
to make it his or her business 
to visit that particular plant. 
Presently I took to watching 
the insects, and noticed that 
every individual bee, whether 
hive or bumble, made not 
merely a call, but quite a long 
stay, in one very ordinary 
blossom. After I had watched 
ten of the little pests thus 
wasting the precious minutes 
of sunshine, I came to the con- 
clusion that they were simply 


fooling around on purpose to 
annoy me. And so I warned 
the next comer, a hive bee, off 
the premises. 

“Look here; it’s no good 
scouting for honey there. Go 
and try somewhere else!” and 
I waved my book at it, where- 
upon the impudent little beast, 
instead of taking the hint, 
buzzed angrily round my 
head, and then dived into 
the nasturtium. 

“Now, my friend,” said I, 
pulling out my watch, “if you 
stay in there for more than 
ten seconds, into my bottle 
you go!” And when time 
was up, there was a very 
angry bee buzzing about in 
my bottle. Nor was _ its 
temper materially improved 
on its arrival in the aquarium, 
when it buzzed around and 
fussed about as if the whole 
place belonged to it, instantly 
attracting the attention of all 
three frogs. It was Moses, 
with his high courage and 
superior jumping powers, who 
made the first assault, getting 
the bee well into his mouth, 
and almost instantaneously 
attempting to spit it out. 
But the insect, which had too 
evidently got its sting into 
action, was not to be parted 
with quite so readily, and for 
the first and only time in the 
course of our acquaintance 
my little frog was forced to 
utilise its foot as a tooth- 
pick for expelling the un- 
welcome food. When with a 
vigorous push he did finally 
evict the tenant from his 
mouth, there was no manner 
of doubt that the bee had 
stung him. For he dived 
instanter into the water, and 
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floundered off to the farthest 
corner of the aquarium. The 
bee, meantime, sat on the 
stone, alternately buzzing de- 
fiance and cleaning his wings. 
Then Aaron took the field, 
advancing more suo warily 
to the attack. With more 
caution, indeed, than usual. 
For having descended from 
his seat on the fern to the 
stone, he proceeded to crawl 
rather than walk up to his 
destined prey, stopping to take 
breath at intervals. I could 
have wished that he had 
moved a little faster. For 
then I might have seen what 
I failed to see, namely, how 
the catastrophe—for there was 
a catastrophe—occurred. But 
being interested in my poor 
wounded Moses, I took my 
eye off the pair of combatants 
at the crucial moment, ap- 
parently, when they actually 
came into contact. And there- 
fore, whether Aaron shot just 
short of his mark, or whether 
he tried to smell what the bee 
was made of, or whether the 
bee chanced to back against 
Aaron’s nose, is a matter of 
pure conjecture. All that I 
know is, that Aaron suddenly 
made a mighty bound into 
the air with the bee literally 
hanging on to the tip of his 
nose by the point of its sting, 
which had evidently been 
driven well home. On his 
return to terra firma Aaron 
wisely sought shelter in the 
water, and there “sounded” 
like a harpooned whale, thus 
ridding himself of his vicious 
antagonist, which was left 
floating on the surface of the 
water. Then, while Aaron 
hurried off to join Moses in 
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his retirement, Jacob took up 
the running, and finally dis- 
posed of the bee,—very nearly, 
as I take it, disposing of him- 
self at the same time. Con- 
stant practice has made the 
little frog an adept at gulp- 
ing down creatures that are 
struggling in the water, and 
the bee disappeared in an 
instant like a pill, only to 
reassert itself inside. For 
never did frog show clearer 
symptoms of severe internal 
suffering,—so much so, indeed, 
that I had it in my mind to 
carry him off to a chemist’s 
shop and try the effect of an 
antidote. Had the incident 
happened in England, I should 
have done so without further 
hesitation; but the impossi- 
bility of explaining matters to 
a German chemist stayed my 
hand. For a good ten minutes 
the poor little sufferer crawled 
about in an agony along the 
floor of the aquarium, making 
the most whimsical faces all 
the time, and it was quite 
two hours before he finally 
recovered. I was_ heartily 
ashamed of my own share of 
the transaction, and wished 
that my American friend had 
swallowed the bee himself. 
But how was it, in the first 7 
place, that the frogs did not 
recognise on their own account 
that bees are risky insects to 
tackle? And in the second 
place, why should a hive bee, 
which generally leaves the 
sting in the object attacked, 
have the power of wounding 
all three of my frogs? Want 
of experience is probably the 
answer to the first question. 
My frogs must have either 
been born in captivity, or re- 
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moved from their natural sur- 
roundings before any of them 
had had the chance of inter- 
viewing a bee. And the bee’s 
power of withdrawing the 
sting in two cases must in 
some way be connected with 
the texture of a frog’s skin, 
whether inside or outside the 
mouth. But again I will not 
venture to dogmatise. I know 
little about frogs in general 
or frogs in their wild state, 
but nothing in the world shall 
induce me to offer my captive 
pets a second bee. Let me 
add, by way of justifying 
Jacob’s rashness, that he had 
twice over swallowed drones, 
and that a bee and a drone, 
when floating side by side in 
the water, are not so easily 
distinguished as on dry land. 
For Moses and Aaron, as I 
said before, the sole ground 
of excuse was want of prior 
experience. 

I have heard it asserted 
that frogs, like many other 
creatures, are extremely 
weather-wise, and have their 
own way of foretelling a 
coming storm or a fine day. 
All I can say is, that I have 
not found this to be the case 
with any of my trio. 

“Are your frogs at the top 
of the glass or in the water 
this morning?” inquired a 
young American lady at the 
breakfast-table. 

“Two right up, and one on 
the ladder,” was my answer. 
I did not think it necessary to 
add that on at least nine morn- 
ings out of ten I find them in 
identically the same position. 

“‘Didn’t I tell you so?” she 
said, turning to her companion. 
“It’s going to be a real fine 
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day, and so we'll start for the 
hills after breakfast.”’ 

Before eleven o’clock it had 
clouded over, and then it started 
to rain without intermission 
till late in the evening. Hay- 
ing my own reasons, which I 
will explain presently, for dis- 
liking the presence of tourist 
ladies in our garden in the 
morning, I had watched the 
start not without inward satis- 
faction, but I rather resented 
the remark made by the too 
wise virgin on her return— 

“TI reckon that only one of 
your reptiles has a grain of 
sense in his head.” 

What I have noticed is, that 
in going to roost the whole trio 
invariably turn their backs to 
the light, and as I chance to 
have visited them at every 
single hour of the night, I am 
prepared to swear that Moses 
and Aaron never stir after they 
have once turned in until I 
call them in the morning. But 
I generally find Jacob very 
wide awake when I come into 
my sitting-room to pick up my 
shaving-water can. I think 
that Daniel Webster was the 
name of the jumping frog im- 
mortalised by Mark Twain. 
Personally, I should be sorry 
to bet upon my frogs’ jumping 
powers; but, bar accidents, I 
could land a fortune by betting 
on the positions of the larger 
pair at any hour between 11 
P.M. and 9 A.M. 


Now, do my frogs know me, 
and do they appreciate my care 


of them? Well, yes; most 
certainly they so do, if only to 
a limited extent. The affec- 
tion of a cold-blooded creature 
is hardly likely to run to ex- 
cess. I do not for an instant 
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classify their love with that 
whole-hearted devotion which 
induces my dog to pine for my 
company at any and every hour 
of day and night, nor even with 
that inconvenient amiability 
which prompts my cat to jump 
upon my table and purr round 
my head when I am writing. 
But at least Moses and his 
confréres recognise in me their 
protector, their feeder, and 
their friend. Theirs may in- 
deed be only that species of 
cupboard love that prompts 
the impecunious schoolboy to 
attach himself to the young 
Fortunatus who may be likely 
to treat him at the tuck-shop, 
or to proffer the loan of his 
knife to the comparative 
stranger who happens to have 
received a hamper from home. 
But at least it is a satisfaction 
to feel that my companionship 
is grateful, rather than other- 
wise, to my frogs, that they 
recognise that I am not likely 
wilfully to harm them, that 
they are in no wise alarmed 
when I pick them up, that 
they welcome the presence of 
my hand in the cage, under- 
standing that it is either bring- 
ing or doing something with a 
view to their greater comfort. 
It is easy to perceive all this. 
If a stranger ventures to lift 
up a corner of the aquarium 
when Moses or Aaron happens 
to be near the top of the glass 
wall, down jumps the frog in 
alarm without a moment’s 
hesitation ; but when I do the 
same thing, I find that if I 
wish my frog to change his 
position I generally have to lift 
him. A stranger’s hand inside 
the aquarium at once causes 
@ wild scurry for the nearest 
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hiding-place, but when Aaron 
and Jacob remain undisturbed 
by the advent of my hand, 
Moses will even hop up to 
look whether by any chance 
I have got something for him. 

On one point alone I am left 
unsatisfied. I want to know 
whether frogs ever quarrel, 
and if so, what is their method 
of “having it out.” Far be 
it from me to sow the seeds of 
discord in my aquarium, but 
just for once in a way I should 
dearly like to see Moses and 
Aaron engage in a good stand- 
up fight. 

A few lines in conclusion 
about my fly-catching,—an art 
which he who would keep his 
frogs in good condition has to 
practise on a rather extensive 
scale. 

“T call it very cruel to catch 
the poor flies,” remarked a cer- 
tain lady, who has a remark- 
ably good appetite of her own. 

“Must I let my frogs starve, 
then?” 

“T don’t see why they should 
eat flies.” 

“Then I suppose that you 
are a vegetarian?” 

“No; but I don’t kill the 
sheep and things myself.” 

“And I don’t kill the flies 
either, if I can help it!” 

Were I a fly, and called upon 
to choose the manner of my 
death, I should infinitely prefer 
to be bolted whole by Moses 
rather than to be slowly mur- 
dered by a spider. 

However, in providing food 
for my hungry family, I have 
learnt more about the habits 
and intelligence, not to say 
follies, of the fly tribe than 
any natural history book had 
ever taught me. In the first 
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place, I seem to have discovered 
that the fly, one of nature’s true 
scavengers, is a foul feeder by 
choice rather than of necessity. 
“Wheresoever the carcase is, 
there the eagles,” &o True, 
too, of the flies, provided always 
that the carcase, whether of 
animal or vegetable matter, 
be both highly scented and 
highly flavoured — bordering, 
in fact, on putrefaction. Dis- 
secting a ripe gooseberry on a 
morning when flies were busy, 
I exposed the two portions in 
a sunny corner of the garden. 
Fly after fly—for flies are very 
inquisitive—came and inspected 
my bait, but not a single indi- 
vidual cared to stop and feed, 
though I caught half a dozen 
in quick succession which were 
preying on the shrivelled car- 
case of a dead worm which was 
lying a few feet away. On the 
following morning I repeated 
the experiment with a cherry, 
and at the time the insects 
barely took the trouble to look 
at it. But on the third morn- 
ing, when the cherry had been 
half-trodden into the ground, 
and had rotted under exposure 
to the sun, I took seven fat 
blue-bottles off it in less than 
half an hour. 

In the second place, I soon 
made up my mind that the fly 
errant, like the human tramp, 
has not only got sufficient in- 
telligence to avoid dangerous 
quarters on his own account, 
but has also some means of 
communicating to his fellows 
that the hunting on such-and- 
such premises is no longer safe. 
For instance, on the first of a 
series of bright mornings I 
filled my bottle without diffi- 
culty off three round tables in 
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the garden, and on the second 
day the tables, comparatively 
speaking, were drawn blank, 
but I contrived to get what I 
wanted off the surrounding 
chairs; on the third day both 
chairs and tables were carefully 
avoided, and the flies had to be 
caught off the leaves of ferns 
and other plants ; on the fourth 
day I would have defied the 
devil himself to make a respect- 
able bag of flies in that corner 
of the garden. But when I 
moved tables and chairs to 
quite another place, the flies 
came and settled on them as 
before. 

And, in the third place, I 
discovered that bright colours 
—red was the colour I hap- 
pened to use—attract flies from 
afar. I put a red japanned 
tray on a table which the flies 
had absolutely deserted, with 
the result that a constant suc- 
cession of blue-bottles came 
buzzing around to examine it. 

Furthermore, I learnt to 
expect my flies, on days when 
they came at all, in distinct 
classes. At nine o'clock in 
the morning, as I finished my 
breakfast, I knew that if plenty 
of the small black flies were to 
the fore, I might—barring 4 
sudden change of weather— 
expect a bag of sizable insects 
later on. By ten o’clock the 
small black flies had given way 
to a swarm of the common 
brown house-flies, interspersed 
with a few small blue-bottles 
and an occasional copper- 
colour, And half-an-hour later 
the large blue-bottles might be 
expected, and my day’s sport 
really began. As the fisher- 
man knows to his cost, the 
supply of flies practically 
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ceases after mid-day, the de- 
arture of the larger sorts 
being heralded by the re-ap- 
pearance of the small black 
species. 

Lest it be imagined that 
fly-catching, at any rate in 
this part of the world, is quite 
so easy of accomplishment as 
it reads on paper, let me say 
that there have been days on 
which a bad shot at a blue- 
bottle has cost me an extra 
hour’s work. I have yet to 
learn whether cats or vagrant 
tourist ladies are the worst 
enemies to the fly-catcher. All 
the summer through there have 
generally been at least half a 
dozen specimens of either crea- 
ture in our pension, and my 
garden and my tables seem to 
possess an unholy attraction 
for them. When, however, the 
cat is open to argument from 
afar in the form of a handful 
of gravel, the disposal of the 
tourist lady is a more delicate 
problem. I have no hesitation 
in saying that I owe a by no 
means despicable knowledge of 
the contents of the local guide- 
book, not so much to my own 
keenness for research as to an 
anxiety to convince sundry fair 
Americans that a bright day 
may be more profitably devoted 
to sight-seeing than to the 
darning of stockings or the 
perusal of novels. If I have 
never offered my services as 
personal conductor on the 
round I have suggested, I 
have found it sound policy to 
see my disciples safely off the 
premises and into the tram- 
car before returning to the 
business of the day. 

Now and then I have re- 
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ceived vicarious assistance in 
my fiy-catching from the Eng- 
lish chaplain, who takes a 
kindly though wholly amateur- 
ish interest in the wellbeing of 
my frogs. He is quite a good 
fellow, a genial and cheery 
companion, and I believe a 
sound Churchman. But he is 
a very clumsy handler of a fly- 
net, and I wrote him down as 
& poor sportsman at heart from 
the day when he refused to 
allow a hungry horse-fiy, which 
had settled on the tip of his 
nose, to continue its meal 
without interruption until I 
had got my net ready for 
action. I did not exactly like 
to tell him the undoubted fact 
that noses of a certain type 
may be materially benefited 
by a little timely blood-letting. 
Nor did I even remind him 
that the “parson’s nose” has 
been accounted a delicacy by 
other gourmands as well as 
horse-flies. But I did draw 
invidious comparisons between 
his own pusillanimous conduct 
and the brave endurance of 
the Spartan boy who allowed 
the stolen fox to gnaw into 
his vitals. However, even on 
that day the parson’s company 
proved profitable in the long- 
run, by reason of the continu- 
ous succession of horse-flies that 
I was enabled at intervals to 
take off his back. And when 
on the following morning he 
brought me quite a respectable 
blue-bottle in a match-box, I 
entirely forgave him. 

He, too, profited to some ex- 
tent by our companionship. 
For he learnt what was to him 
quite a new fact of natural 
history —i.e., that : bumble- 
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bee, when it means business, can 
sting quite as effectually as its 
domesticated cousin. His or- 
dinary method of fly-catching 
consisted in bagging a covey 
of tiny buzzers, easy enough to 
get into the fly-net, but un- 
commonly difficult to transfer 
alive to my bottle. About one 
really useful fly in forty was 
his average, and most of his 
efforts were contemptible. But 
the capture of the bumble-bee, 
a feat which might be com- 
pared to the shooting of a tame 
turkey-cock, afforded him in- 
finite satisfaction. 

“Look here at what I’ve 
brought you!” 

And I looked to see a very 
large and very indignant 
bumble-bee entangled in the 
net. 

“Tt’s very smart of you to 
catch it,” I remarked, “but I 


don’t give bees to my frogs.” 

“ Why?” 

‘“‘ Because they can sting a 
frog just as well as they can 
sting you.” 

“My dear fellow,” with a 


very superior smile, “a bee 
like this hasn’t got a sting.” 

“ Hasn’t it?” 

“No. Look here! You're 
sure you don’t want it?” 

‘“‘ Quite sure, thanks.” 

“Well, look at this, then!” 
and he picked up the bee be- 
tween his finger and his thumb. 
“Oh!” 

Away flew the bee, and my 
friend the parson spent the 
rest of the morning in sucking 
his thumb. 

How curious, and at the 
same time incurious, must be 
the mind of a man who is born 
and bred in the country and 
yet arrives at years of maturity 
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in ignorance of a fact like this! 
I am thankful to say that be- 
fore I was fairly breeched I 
had been as well “ entered” as 
any of Dandie Dinmont’s far- 
famed terriers. At least I had 
been bitten by a dog, soratched 
by a cat, kicked by a donkey, 
stung both by wasp and bee, 
chased by a gander, pecked by 
a sitting hen, pinched by a 
sitting duck, gobbled at by a 
turkey, bitten by an ant, and, 
finally, pinched by the man- 
dibles of a large spider. Curi- 
ously enough, the last-men- 
tioned assault, though it did 
not hurt me in the least degree, 
produced so curious a sensation, 
and left so lasting an impres- 
sion on my mind, that to this 
day I lack the courage to pick 
up a big spider by the leg. 

After long expectation and 
many disappointments, I have 
at last succeeded in procuring 
my fourth frog. But Esau, 
indeed? Perish the thought! 
On the very day of his arrival 
he wrote himself down as 4 
veritable Eli. And that not 
merely on the ground of patent 
and, I fear, senile imbecility, 
but rather because he chose 
to tumble backwards off the 
ladder. He did not, indeed, 
break his neck,—for that is an 
almost impossible feat for a 
frog to perform,—but he seri- 
ously upset my good Aaron's 
equanimity and took away his 
morning appetite by landing 
on the top of his back. Though 
Aaron opened his mouth very 
wide, I could not catch his 
remark, but he was evidently 
thinking a lot as he sulkily 
climbed up to his usual sleep 
ing-place, where he remained 
for the rest of the day. 
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Constantinople: A Reminiscence. 


CONSTANTINOPLE: 


NEARLY all travellers distin- 
guish some one spot among 
their journeyings as the object 
of a special enthusiasm, but 
the feeling which Constanti- 
nople with its glory and its 
squalor excites, seems hardly 
akin to the love or pleasure 
inspired by any other place. 
Damascus or Bagdad, and 
generally the cities of the East, 
have all their own peculiar 
beauty, yet none of them share 
that attraction or possess the 
individuality of the city of 
“colours taken out of paradise.” 
Yet curiously enough this spot, 
which has such a magnetic 
influence upon strangers, is 
not, and has never been, pro- 
ductive of patriotism among 
its own sons. Coveted by the 
world, it has always been its 
destiny to bring misfortune to 
its owners, and itself to be 
the capital of a decaying 
race, whether Latins, Greeks, 
Franks, or Turks. 

Of the two approaches, that 
from the sea is infinitely the 
more picturesque, and the de- 
tails of the scene are so numer- 
ous and each so vivid, produc- 
ing an effect of sound, light, 
and colour, like a gay bewilder- 
ing kaleidoscope, that the first 
impression which the mind 
receives is one of brilliant 
confusion, From the gleaming 
variety it is difficult to fix the 
attention upon any one object. 
The white and gold mosques, 
with their slender minarets, 
catch and hold the sunlight 
among their glittering cupolas, 
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making a foil to the shadowy 
cemeteries, where grey tomb- 
stones shine remotely through 
the dim green of cypresses, 
Round the newly arrived ship 
there is a continual clamour, 
while the noise of Turks, 
Greeks, Kurds, and Armenians, 
who all want or think they 
want something, goes up in a 
mixed babel, and long white 
caiques, whose oarsmen are 
dressed in white, sometimes 
gold-embroidered, flash past. 

It is often said that the 
actual landing is the disen- 
chantment of a dream, and 
that the touchstone of contact 
dispels the fascination of dis- 
tance. In the case of the 
casual tourist this is a natural 
result, but to those who have 
lived in the city and are fond 
of studying it and its people, 
though the splendour of the 
sunset may have vanished from 
the ill-paved narrow streets, 
and the mosques be discrowned 
of their golden halos, the love 
and interest remain. It would 
be too bold to attempt to 
describe Constantinople with 
any hope of bringing home to 
strangers even a faint realisa- 
tion, so I will content myself 
with the reminiscence of spring 
and summer days. 

On disembarking the air 
seems resonant with the sound 
of two words, which afterwards 
become wearisomely familiar, 
“ haidee, haidee,” and “yawash, 
yawash.” The first is usually 
heard in the mouth of Greeks 
and Armenians, and means, 
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“hurry, quick”; while the 
second, “slowly ” or “ gently,” 
is the shibboleth of the Turks. 
Sometimes among the pushing, 
vociferating crowd, there ap- 
pears an island of compara- 
tive peace, where a cavass 
dressed in red, gold, or silver, 
according to his uniform, has 
been sent from one of the 
embassies to meet some fortun- 
ate traveller. Among _ the 
poorer classes the position of 
cavass is greatly desired, offer- 
ing as it does the attainment 
of so many things dear to the 
Oriental heart. It is a respon- 
sible post, and, though certainly 
no sinecure, there are many 
leisure hours when the cavass 
can drink his coffee and indulge 
in “muhabbet,” or affectionate 
conversation with his friends. 
His clothes are gorgeous, he is 
armed to the teeth, and has the 
right to shove and shout with 
none to gainsay him. The 
men are considered personally 
answerable for the safety of 
the foreigner to whom they 
are attached, and in this re- 
spect any want of faith is so 
rare as to be almost unknown. 
One frequently sees an incon- 
gruous pair—a dapper little 
foreigner followed or preceded 
by a tall Albanian, gallant 
with revolvers in his sash that 
harmonise well with his curved, 
ornate daggers, who arrests in- 
differently the progress of 
beast or man that crosses his 
Effendi’s path. A nurse could 
scarcely be more vigilant with 
her charge, or for that matter 
a@ governess. For, once a 
friendly feeling is established, 
no matter which concerns his 
master is too trifling to be 
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below the Albanian’s attention, 
Advice on all subjects is will- 
ingly, and even insistently, 
given. I have frequently sub- 
mitted to a pained remon- 
strance on the part of a 
mountaineer for an extrava- 
gant habit of buying curios, 
&c., which in his opinion were 
worthless, or have been gravely 
warned to put no faith in the 
prediction of some quaint, way- 
side fortune-teller. 

Perhaps the most startling 
sight to the stranger who has 
just arrived is the burdens 
which hammals or Kurdish 
porters, bent to half their 
height, carry up the hill, 
Though I never saw it, I have 
heard of a grand piano being 
borne from Galata Bridge to 
Pera, a distance of a mile and 
a half, by one man. The people 
enjoy noise, and with or with- 
out reason live in a perpetual 
clamour, and on first disem- 
barking the whole crowd, with 
the exception of venerable old 
Turks, appears to be shouting. 
One excuse is as good as an- 
other. I remember once hear- 
ing a coachman apostrophising 
the obstacles in his way thus— 
“ Depart, old man! Oh, woman, 
go! Soldier, open the way! 
Black horse, hasten, hasten, re- 
move thyself.” Rather than be 
silent he would probably have 
preferred similarly to address a 
wheel-barrow, or any inanimate 
object in his road. 

Before one has half-climbed 
the hill, one becomes partially 
accustomed to the astonishing 
changes of type, though the 
anomaly of an elderly major- 

eneral in uniform carrying 4 
bundle of cabbages in his hand 
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makes the western soldier gasp. 
Greeks, usually in a violent 
and often futile hurry, are fol- 
lowed by slouching Armenians, 
with the sly eyes and cunning 
look of an oppressed race. 
Placid, white-bearded Turks 
saunter down the road finger- 
ing their rosaries of ninety-nine 
beads, or sit dreamily smoking 
narghilehs in the cafés, happy 
in the contentment of the 
moment, indifferent to all time 
and things, from the crash of 
empires to the details which 
harass the European. Sad- 
faced Persians in their black 
fezzes wander by, and per- 
haps a Caucasian with his 
wonderful headgear. Occa- 
sionally Jews in fur robes, 
whatever the season be, almost 
countless nationalities of 
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Europe, and streams of Turkish 
soldiers, pass upon their way. 
At intervals there are beggars 


along the street, green - tur- 
baned old faquirs on the 
bridge, with their eyes fixed 
on vacancy, and higher up the 
hills blind Greeks, with one 
monotonous cry, “ Eleesate me, 
kyrie, den echo matakia na 
vlepo,”—* Pity me, sir, I have 
no little eyes to see.” 

If, however, the traveller is 
of an economic turn of mind, 
and wishes to avoid the steep 
hill, he can take a tram and 
end his journey in comparative 
dulness,—for until a man has 
passed some time in the city 
he does not realise the silence 
of the tram and what it signi- 
fies. At one end there is often 
& room partitioned off for the 
harem, while the men sit on 
the other side. It is only 
when, probably at bitter cost 
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to oneself, one has learnt the 
extent of the inquisitiveness 
and garrulity of the Greek, 
Armenian, and Syrian, that 
the dead silence of the public 
carriage makes its sinister im- 
pression. To the foreigner the 
commonly accepted percentage 
of spies among the population 
is simply incredible, but ac- 
counts at any rate for the 
taciturnity of trams. The ob- 
jects in a man’s mind when he 
enrolls himself as a member of 
this detestable profession are 
two,—first, as an unprotected 
subject of the Sultan to guar- 
antee himself as far as he 
can from the “depositions ” of 
others; and secondly, of course, 
for the pecuniary interest. It 
is easy to condemn this class, 
but often they are obliged to 
“eat the bread of infamy, and 
take the wages of shame,” and 
have only the alternative of 
suffering themselves and bring- 
ing ruin upon their families. 

The spies of Stamboul are 
more efficient as the channels of 
transmission than as a medium 
for the reception of news. It 
is said that daily an army 
of men is sent forth from the 
Palace to propagate whatever 
rumour seems at the moment 
most desirable. By these 
means the Porte is able to pro- 
duce any impression it wishes 
upon the uneducated Moslem 
of Stamboul. The Armenian 
massacres were foreseen long 
before they took place, but 
their methodical preparation 
only preceded the perpetration 
of the slaughter by some eight 
hours. 

Recently, when the allied 
fleets proceeded to Mytilene, 
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Yildiz industriously spread the 
report that there was trouble 
in the island, and that at the 
Sultan’s request the friendly 
Powers had undertaken to 
quell the disturbances on his 
behalf, as their boats were the 
nearest at hand. $Subse- 
quently, of course, in spite of 
all precautions, the truth or 
some portion of it filters 
through. Some time afterwards 
a Turk asked me what had 
really happened, and said that 
at one moment they had been 
expecting the word to attack 
the Christians. I questioned 
him as to whether they would 
have obeyed such an order. 
“Certainly,” he said, “except, 
of course, in the case of our 
friends.” The lower classes 
knew nothing of the Akaba 
question in Stamboul. The 
extent to which espionage 
exists in Stamboul is seen in 
many ways. It has, for in- 
stance, often been my fortune 
to meet and make friends with 
Turks while travelling, only, 
however, to end the acquaint- 
ance abruptly at Constanti- 
nople, for it is hardly ever 
that a Mussulman dare invite 
or accept an invitation from a 
foreigner, either to the public 
restaurant or the privacy of 
his own house. Stamboul is 
cankered from end to end with 
suspicion. There is scarcely 
any society amongst the domi- 
nant race, and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the city lives 
under the shadow of a reign of 
terror. 

This system by which reports 
are whispered into the public 
ear is efficient by reason of the 
general ignorance, and it is 
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also supported by many allied 
methods. No public congrega- 
tion of people is allowed, except 
at certain seasons for the Kara 
Geuz (black eyes), a Turkish 
form of theatre. Wrestling- 
matches are strictly prohibited, 
as, in fact, is every meeting 
which tends to facilitate the 
intercommunication of thought. 
The idea of men being able to 
write to each other at all hours 
the “thoughts of their head” 
appeared unbearable to the 
Porte, so to-day there is no 
Turkish post in the metropolis. 
So averse was the Government 
to the idea of the assassination 
of kings becoming familiar to 
the inhabitants of Turkey, that 
when King Humbert was shot 
at Milan the Turkish papers in 
their obituary merely men- 
tioned that he had “died while 
driving, saluting his people”! 
A day in Turkey, or less, may 
give a visitor the key to the 
country—fatalism. I was once 
walking with a friend of long 
residence, when we were spec- 
tators of the following drama. 
A tram was coming at a 
leisurely pace down the street, 
while a stream of donkeys 
laden with bricks was wander- 
ing across the road. To every- 
body it was apparent that in 
half a minute the leading 
donkey and the tram must 
collide, so we stood and awaited 
events. The man in charge of 
the donkeys and the tram- 
driver, the two people chiefly 
concerned, watched with vacant 
uninterested eyes the workings 
of Providence. Quite slowly 
the inevitable occurred: the 
pole of the carriage shifted the 
load of bricks on to the tram- 
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lines, and the necessary halt 
followed. We were not near 
enough to hear the “Ya Kis- 
met,” “It is fate, of course,” 
from the driver and the donkey- 
leader—the brief tribute to any 
calamity in this country. 

To those who live in Turkey 
“Fate” becomes a _ serious 
factor of daily life, and even a 
problem of domestic economy. 
If a servant is late “ Kismet ” 
is not his excuse but his jus- 
tification, and soon the most 
logical of foreigners is content 
to accept a syllogism with fal- 
lacies in the major and minor 
premises, if he may answer it 
in the same terms—e.g., 

Achmet, a servant. “ Behold, 
the Effendi commanded my 
attendance two hours earlier.” 

Effendi. “1 did.” 


Achmet. “Behold, it was 


willed that the steamer should 
depart punctually from Ther- 


apia. I awaited the next. Ishte 
Kismet. Behold, it is fate!” 

Three days later—pay day. 

Effendi. “ Achmet, thy wages 
are four liras. Here are but 
three anda half. It is fate!!” 

Achmet. “Behold!!!” So 
domestic problems arise and 
are settled by an arbitrator 
from whom there is no appeal, 
for better or worse, but at least 
with little comment. 

A friend of mine, who held 
land in Turkey, once related 
to me how, riding across his 
property, he saw a peasant 
sowing seed upon rocky soil. 
He pointed out to the agricul- 
turist that he was wasting 
labour and money, but was 
silenced by the reply, “If God 
Almighty can make the grain 
grow in the soil, cannot He also 
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make it grow in the rock?” 
It is a sombre theology with 
the long shadows of sunset 
which victimises Turkey, a 
torpor very different from the 
brilliant fatalism of the Japan- 
ese, though the two are often 
likened to each other. The 
fatalism of the Far East is 
fatalism, but in the sunshine; 
and the difference between the 
Japanese and the Turk is that 
whilst the former does not care 
for death the latter does not 
care for life—a difference which 
serves to make both die with 
equal courage, but until death 
comes affects the world in 
which they live very differently. 
Odysseus has pointed out that 
even the winter, which can be 
very cold, comes as a surprise 
and an unexpected tribulation 
to the Moslems in Turkey. 
Kismet with the Turks, given 
leaders, means conquest, and 
in the absence of commanders, 
defeat; in either case he is an 
instrument of God’s supreme 
will, independent of his own 
volition, a straw that drifts 
with the ebbing tide, or an 
ally and particle of the flood 
that can wash away empires. 
From Bagdad to Constantinople 
he has but one formula, though 
its sense may be duplicate, and 
he will fight or submit as 
“fate” dictates. This fatalism 
has one of two results, either 
degenerating into apathy, 
which for all practical pur- 
poses atrophies the Turk, body 
and soul, or stimulates him to 
an unreasoning frenzy, when 
he is capable of heroism or 
massacre. 

Though the typical ‘Os- 
manlu” is obstinate and illogi- 
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cal as the dogmas of his own 
stubborn creed, he is honest 
and kindly to a degree which 
contrasts almost painfully 
with that of the peoples who 
surround him. Under a happy 
Government, as for instance 
the Cypriote rule, he is as 
charming a® man as can be 
met with, with the qualities of 
courtesy, hospitality, great re- 
gard for the law, and a certain 
childlike simplicity that makes 
all who have dealings with him 
his friends. He is full of quaint 
sayings and a calm philosophy, 
taking pleasure in clothing his 
thought in a splendid and all- 
embracing terseness. Colloquial 
Turkish is a simple language, 
characterised by a love of pro- 
verbs and most startling gene- 
ralisations, which have been so 
often repeated that to the 
Moslem they are beyond ques- 
tioning. He moulds his life 
and thought on the concise 
lines of wisdom which his an- 
cestors have given him, which 
are often pathetically lacking 
in common-sense. ‘ Kimde 
messouliyet, onda hissab ” goes 
the proverb—i.e., “He who is 
responsible pays the bill”; an 
anachronism in _ civilisation, 
and an absurdity, when one 
considers the relative position 
and liabilities of the rulers and 
peasants of Turkey. 

The two principal amuse- 
ments at Constantinople con- 
sist in rowing in caiques and 
riding. The latter, however 
attractive from the town, is 
perhaps better suited to Ther- 
apia, where the two miles from 
the Grande Rue to Shishle, 
with crowded streets, slippery 
pavement, and trams with 
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raucous horns, are avoided. 
The other way from the Grande 
Rue to the country is certainly 
more picturesque; but even 
there is more than a mile’s 
ride through steep streets and 
the threading of a market where 
vendors place their tables at 
all conceivable angles, under a 
trellis-work which continually 
threatens the head of the rider. 

Few things are more pleasant 
than to ride high over the 
wooded hills above Therapia 
through the brilliance and the 
dimness of the ending day, 
when the world is penetrated 
with quietness and the under- 
growth of the forest a fairyland 
lighted by the evening skies. 
Then the Bosphorus below the 
Giant’s Mount is like a magic 
river, which every varying en- 
chantment of colour holds 
spellbound ; at first so marvel- 
lously blue that it is hard to 
turn one’s eyes from watching 
it, changing to a shining way 
of dominant gold, down which 
the old-world emperors sailed, 
to pale with the twilight ex- 
cept for a soft kindling of the 
afterglow, and dream in un- 
broken silver when the moon 
rises. All this can be seen 
within the space of half-an- 
hour from the heights where, 
with the last fragrance of the 
day and the sound of drowsy 
insects, the woods prepare for 
sleep. And at this time the 
day seems repentant of the 
great heat, or if the strong 
wind from the Black Sea (which 
blows mostly through the sum- 
mer) has been fierce, it falls ; 
coolness reigns, and the quiet 
of the woods is almost exhilar- 
ation in their green tranquillity, 
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while the windows flash back 
in infinite crimson the last 
light of the sun from the radi- 
antly white palaces among the 
sleepy cypresses which border 
the Bosphorus, above long 
quays of marble. 

Caiques are slender, graceful 
boats, and the Turks who row 
them an attractive class. On 
Friday, the Moslem Sunday, 
the Golden Horn is covered 
with caiques and water-craft 
of all descriptions on their 
way to the Sweet Waters of 
Europe or to Eyub. This 
village is one of the most de- 
lightful places near the town, 
with its cool mosques (forbidden 
ground to the infidel), quaint 
wooden houses, and impene- 
trable harem lattices, which, 
for all their blind look, see so 
well. Round the mosques are 
half-hidden cemeteries, which 
glimmer in grey and green 
through vaulted arcades covered 
with gold lettering. The marble 
tombs inside these cloisters are 
elaborately inscribed with arab- 
esques, which, however, are 
often hidden by creepers and 
obliterated by age. By the 
scala or landing-stage in spring- 
time storks have their nests—a 
good omen, of which the Turks 
are very fond. 

At the Sweet Waters there 
collects a crowd of wonder- 
ful picturesqueness — Turkish 
ladies, not dressed in their 
habitual black, but light silks 
and the thinnest of gauze yash- 
maks or veils, Greeks from 
Galata, Albanians swaggering 
along with the rustle of their 
stiff, white petticoats, and 
Pashas in European uniform. 
Carriages line the road, which 
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at the Sweet Waters runs par- 
allel with the river. Negroes, 
the unfortunate guardians of 
the nobler harems, are often in 
attendance. In resorts of this 
kind cafés are invariably found, 
often half-hidden in a blue 
and purple mist of trailing 
wisteria, or gay with the pink 
and white foam of cherry or 
almond blossom—a joyous light 
by contrast to the sullen flush 
of Judas-trees. The crowd sits 
and drinks its coffee, or lies 
about on the grass, while from 
the valleys comes the tinkle 
of pipes, where gipsies make 
music by running water, and 
storks gravely flap their wings 
from some nest above the 
stream. This is the real holi- 
day of the Turk, and the en- 
joyment that he appreciates to 
the full, to take his ease by 
running water and smoke his 
narghileh dreamily, with the 
sound of distant music. This 
idleness he calls ‘“keyf,” con- 
tentment, freedom from all 
care, and repose of mind and 
body. Before sunset the 
throng becomes thin. Strag- 
gling groups follow the piping 
gipsies, and the carriages wind 
up the road which crosses the 
hill to the town. The crowd 
of boats pass down the Golden 
Horn again to catch the last 
sight of Stamboul lying in a 
drean. of amber light, and the 
golden aureoles of the mosques, 
until the sound of their flutes 
becomes faint, and 


‘¢‘ With moonlight and sleep for repay- 
ment, 
Refreshed as a bride and made free, 
With the stars and sea winds in her 
raiment, 
Night sinks on the sea.” 
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There is yet another way of 
getting about, cheap, quick, 
and not unattractive. Steam- 
boats or shirkets run con- 
stantly from Therapia to 
Constantinople, and often con- 
stitute a trap to the unwary 
sightseer, because Turkish time 
is regulated by the sun, but not, 
as one would suppose, from sun- 
rise, but from sunset, so that 
at any time of the year one 
o’clock is one hour after sun- 
set. Time, then, is constantly 
changing, so that the stranger 
who takes a boat at half-past 
three may very well find four 
days later that it has gone. 
The crowd on the steamers is 
as mixed as any congregation 
can well be: the bird’s-eye view 
of the Bosphorus, its gardens, 
white palaces, and marble 
quays, is beautiful, and con- 
stantly changing. There is a 
curious little white bird, flocks 
of which are always flying very 
swiftly up and down the water. 
Tradition says they never rest, 
and the Turks, who call them 
“yelqowan,” or the followers 
of the wind, believe them to 
be the souls of the drowned 
women who have paid the 
penalty of unfaithfulness. 

Stamboul by night and 
Stamboul by day are two 
very different places. The 
regulation which insists upon 
all who walk the streets carry- 
ing a light is not enforced very 
strictly here, as in other towns, 
where it is considered a wise 
precaution, as who intent upon 
robbery or mischief would ad- 
vertise himself with a lantern? 
It is difficult to realise, as one 
walks through the tawdry, ill- 
lit streets of Pera, that it is 
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savage country two miles 
away. The slums of Galata 
are, however, worse, since in 
them is found, not the barbar- 
ism of Stamboul, but the lowest 
and vilest dregs of civilisation. 
In the big street parallel to 
the quay there is the usual 
flamboyant vice intended to at- 
tract sailors. Polyglot mega- 
phones shriek, Greek and 
Jewish women sing and dance, 
and the impression is one of a 
common, though unusually 
nauseating, depravity. But 
to plunge into any of the 
side alleys, into the quiet 
and darkness, brings one 
into a different and a secret 
atmosphere. Men walk fur- 
tively, and through lattices 
furtively opened wolfish faces 

r out, grotesquely framed 
by the dim light of the room, 
and hands beckon stealthily. 
If the air is quiet there is 
sometimes the perfume of 
hashish, for it is chiefly in 
these streets that the drug is 
consumed. Hashish - smoking 
is a thing by itself: it claims 
its votaries entirely, and they 
give themselves up to a leaden- 
eyed contentment, placidly 
abjuring all other pleasures. 
Out of curiosity I visited 
hashish - dens with friends 
more than once. We were 
chiefly struck by the intense 
eagerness of the smokers at 
first to obtain the pipe. When 
there is a question of prior 
right this occasionally leads 
to trouble. Their energy soon 
evaporates, and their desire 
once satisfied, it is succeeded by 
a lassitude which becomes @ 
coma. I once asked the pro- 
prietor of one of these places 
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about a man apparently half- 
unconscious on a dirty divan, 
and was told he retained a 
misty knowledge of what 
was passing round him. “If 
you strike him on the face,” 
said the owner of the den, “he 
will make no quarrel with you 
—his dreams are better to 
him.” In this locality there 
are only two classes—those 
who exist for, and by, vice. 
It is an unsavoury place, but 
as much as any other part a 
feature of the city. 

There are many repellent 
sights in the capital, and it is 
hard to conceive a picture 
which more realistically repre- 
sents a scene from the Inferno 
than an ordinary business 
transaction that occurs nightly. 
Dogs are the scavengers of 
Constantinople, and every 
night the refuse of hotels and 
houses is thrown into the 
street. A class of man exists 
which lives by rag-picking, 
and diligently investigates the 
contents of these heaps, while 
the dogs snarl and bay round 
him savagely, resenting his 
intrusion into their perquisites. 
I know no more revolting 
spectacle than the figure of a 
man, half-hidden by the gloom, 
crouching over a mass of filth, 
and seeming to dispute the 
horrible food in a circle of 
growling beasts, with bristling 
hair and gleaming eyes. 

The dogs are a great feature 
of Constantinople, and, indeed, 
of all Turkish towns. They 
lie about in amiable heaps in 
the sunshine, and are most 
considerately treated by the 
Turks, though occasionally they 
suffer at the hands of Greeks 
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or Armenians. One constantly 
sees a slumbering group, over 
which the passers-by carefully 
step, monopolising the very 
centre of a busy, crowded 
street. Each road has its 
own pack, which protests vehe- 
mently against any foreign 
trespass. Yet a dog may pass 
where he pleases by making, in 
the Turkish phrase, “ tesslim ” 
—ie, “resignation.” In a 
street not his own he is obliged 
every few yards to lie on his 
back and wave his paws pro- 
pitiatingly, while an inhospit- 
able chorus barks round him. 
The progress is slow and un- 
dignified, but in the end sure. 
Some of the dogs are handsome, 
and nearly all have most courtly 
manners, but the great majority 
are either crippled by carriages 
or mange-stricken. When pup- 
pies appear upon the scene the 
nearest Turk provides a basket 
and milk, and sees generally to 
their welfare, and woe betide 
the foreigner who tries to kill 
a hound. Once I was passing 
down a street at dusk, but 
stopped to make the acquaint- 
ance of a puppy like a ball 
of worsted. I had established 
a very satisfactory basis for 
future friendship and was 
going on my way, when I 
heard the rattle of wheels and 
yelping. Going back, I found 
the poor little beast had been 
run over and had two legs 
broken. As a big Turkish 
porter was passing, I offered 
him a franc to put the puppy 
out of its pain, a work I did 
not relish, He was ready to 
take it roughly from my hands, 
but not to kill it. “That’s 
different,” he said; “to take 
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life is wicked.” And yet it is 
probable that this man had 
been as active as any in the 
Armenian massacres. At 
Broussa the silkworm trade 
has passed out of the hands 
of the Moslems, who gave it 
up when they discovered that 
the process of manufacture in- 
volved the death of the insects. 
They are, as they would say, 
a “compassionate” race, but 
often there is much inhumanity 
mixed with their compassion. 
They bear pain themselves un- 
flinchingly, and expect the 
same attitude towards it from 
the rest of the world. An 
animal hurt past help is left 
to its agony without question 
or comment. A doctor, who 
had come straight from the 
case, gave me the following 
description of his patient, an 
Albanian, who had saved three 


children in a fire,and then calmly 
jumped from the third storey. 
His arm was broken and his 


collar- bone shattered. The 
doctor told him that he would 
administer an anzsthetic. 
“No,” said the Albanian, 
“Bende Hissab. This is my 
bill. Give me a towel to bite. 
I have seen worse things than 
this at Prisrend.” What in 
another man would be deliber- 
ate cruelty is with the Turk 
merely a callousness which 
comes from his creed. Pain 
is an affliction of God, and to 
be borne as such. 

After a certain intimacy 
with them it is not easy to say 
whether one most admires or 
detests the Ottomans collect- 
ively. They shine by contrast 
to the Christian, but then it is 
they who are responsible for 
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the condition and character of 
the latter. The “ Rayahs” or 
Christian subjects of the Porte 
are treacherous and sordid as 
a race, but it needs a very self- 
righteous generation to con- 
demn them, when their history 
is taken into consideration. 
Constantinople is essentially 
a place to visit at certain 
seasons, and more especially 
with a view to seeing one of 
its feasts or ceremonies. The 
Selamlik has been too often 
and too well described for a 
repetition here. But two other 
ceremonies, at least, produce 
an indellible impression— 
namely, the “ Night of Power,” 
where prayers are heard and an- 
swered, and the Persian “ Fes- 
tival,” a euphemistic misnomer 
for what really occurs. On the 
“Night of Power” one is con- 
ducted up the narrow steep 
passage that leads to the 
gallery of Agia Sofia, from 
which one looks down upon 
the worshippers through a sea 
of light. The sound of the 
people’s prostrations comes up 
like rhythmic, muffled thunder, 
while the long chanting of the 
Imams is a harmonious accom- 
paniment, but ineffective be- 
side the sincerity of the suppli- 
cants, whose whole heart is in 
their prayer. The spectator is 
forced to accord a half-reluct- 
ant admiration to the absolute 
genuineness which character- 
ises these devotions. The beau- 
tiful mosque, with its blazing 
lights below, its long galleries 
above half lost in darkness, and 
the roll of sound which rises, 
regular and incessant as the 
beat of a Mediterranean surf, is 
unique, and one of the most 
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striking sights of Constantin- 
ople. On this night of fanati- 
cism foreigners are not allowed 
to go into the crowd, seething 
with the “inurbanity of the 
religion of the dire impostor.” 

On the same evening there 
is also a great exhibition of 
fireworks at Yildiz, and the 
white mosques turn to burning 
red under the cascades of light, 
while the troops roar in unison 
their cheers for the Sultan. 

The exhibition of Persian 
fervour is more exaggerated 
and hysterical, but scarcely 
more intense than the Sunni 
worship in Santa Sophia. 

A comparison between the 
two might perhaps suggest the 
contrast between the orderly 
prayers of a congregation and 
the frantic supplication of the 
deity by the inmates of a mad- 
house. If an apology is needed 
for repeating that which has 
been so often described, one 
can but say that, however 
elliptic an account may be of 
the ceremonies of Stamboul, it 
would be hopelessly incomplete 
without a brief allusion to the 
“Bash Vourmak,” or “ Striking 
of the head.” 

This passion-play is held 
annually in celebration of the 
hero-martyr Hussan, who died 
in the plain of Kerbela, and 
his brother Huseyn. The play 
takes place in the courtyard 
of the Persian or Valide Khan, 
of which roofs, balconies, and 
pavements are crowded by 
pious or curious onlookers. 
When I was present the Euro- 
peans were stationed on the 
balconies, to which access is 
obtained through long pitch- 
black galleries, above the 
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Turkish soldiers who kept back 
the throng. The discipline is 
excellent, and the behaviour of 
the men more subdued than 
when, under similar circum- 
stances, they enforce a moderate 
order at Jerusalem. Before 
the litany of blood begins, with 
its appearance of insane devil- 
worship, the procession comes 
in under the flare of torches, to 
the accompaniment of beating 
of drums and a chanting which 
continually increases in volume. 
Upon this occasion it was led 
by two horses, draped in white, 
with doves on one and a child 
upon the other. Behind these 
follow oscillating red and green 
banners, and the devotees 
swaying their bodies in agonised 
entreaty. Their approach is 
heralded by a cry, which later 
becomes a gasping sob, “Ya 
Hussan, Ya Husseyn.” As the 
line serpentines round the 
courtyard the intensity and 
insistence of the groan, which 
is prayer and lament in one, 
becomes intolerable; the cry 
of vengeance and of mourning 
surges again and again, until 
the deadly iteration works its 
effect. Longing and sorrow 
reach their climax in a wave 
of sound, and in the instant’s 
silence which follows the 
Orientals seem to shudder and 
halt in foreboding of some un- 
known impending thing. I 
have heard the call of a man 
drowning by night, but even 
that did not attain to the 
paroxysms of urgency to which 
the Persians reach. Surely no 
schiamachy, whether that of 
the priests of Baal or the 
flagellants of the Middle Ages, 
has been as senseless or bloody 
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as this play. The men seem 
driven by the sound of their 
own unprisoned syllables, terri- 
fied and reckless as the horses 
in a cavalry charge galloping 
to outstrip the thunder of their 
hoofs. The pitch of emotion 
at which they aim is too high 
for gratification except in terms 
of suffering. Souls in pain 
appear to wait for a great 
judgment; in every face blind 
eyes seem straining to see a 
vision. It does not need much 
imagination to become aware 
of a desire for the purification 
of a sordid soul in the fierce 
renunciation of self, the sacri- 
fice or rather dedication of that 
which all men hold precious to 
an ideal, not less commanding 
because it is only half-realised. 
The tide of feeling rises furious 
yet impotent, a wild monotony 
in one intention, until it ends 
in a breathless stillness, a sud- 
den silence, menacing and 
supplicating, tortured by ex- 
pectancy. The agony of still- 
ness is as tense as the frenzy 
it succeeds. Every face might 
be the death-mask of one who 
had died with salvation near, 
but unobtainable. 

After the pause, which is only 
for a moment of time, the work 
of mutilation begins. The im- 
petus grows ever more strenu- 
ous, and the primitive note of 
monotony maddens the already 
maddened worshippers. 

The fanatics beat their naked 
backs with chains, whose links 
bruise and deaden the flesh 
before they cut it. Others 
armed with swords strike their 
shaven heads till the place 
becomes a carnival of blood. 
The horses draped in white 
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became red, and the fluttering 
doves upon them were splashed 
with the same colour ; the child 
that seemed merely a detail of 
the procession became crimson, 
as the torches’ flame trium- 
phantly lit the blood in its 
conquest of white. The whole 
courtyard is a study of brilliant 
colour where the light strikes, 
or of rather gruesome dimness 
in the shadow. The reek comes 
up to the galleries with the 
vehement cry, not of bodily but 
of mental anguish, a tormented 
penitence of souls in pain which 
only pain can express. 

It has so often been said 
that the East and the West 
are different, that the essential 
difference has come to be re- 
garded as a matter of little 
importance; yet, to many of 
those who have lived in the 
East, it resolves itself into 
this—that the West has free- 
dom while the East has not, 
and so circumspection and se- 
crecy have become congenital 
among Orientals. The Orient 
wears a mask where the Oc- 
cident has resigned it; but, 
though Kismet is an excellent 
referendum, yet in the face of 
a physical crisis, though the 
nervousness of the Eastern is 
not as acute as that of a Hu- 
ropean, he still feels acutely. 
At the inception of this “ Fes- 
tival” the faces of the devotees 
are stern, but haunted by the 
prophetic fear of pain which 
underlies the courage of the 
martyr, though the flood of 
their emotion and the jubilant 
certainty carries them forward 
on a wave of magnificent feel- 
ing that acts as an anesthetic 
to the tortures of the body. 
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After the “ Festival” had con- 
tinued perhaps some twenty 
minutes I remember noticing 
oneman. He showed no sign 
of laceration. His eyes were 
fixed in a distant, absorbed 
stare. I watched him through 
my glasses and saw how he 
brought up his scimitar at first 
reluctantly and then with a 
rush to his forehead. The 
spirit was willing but the flesh 
was weak ; he had thought out 
and acquiesced in the conclu- 
sion of his fellows, but the trial 
was hard. His face was set 
and hypnotised by a great de- 
termination which prevailed. 
By some accident he struck 
one of the bigger veins, and 
instantly the rigid features 
and eyes focussed on one pur- 
pose were blotted out, and his 
white tunic hidden under a 
red gush which shone under 
the torches. 

To a European these ecsta- 
sies or hysterics are simply a 
form of religious libertinism, 
seeming more irrational than 
the practice of the flagellants, 
and more objectless than the 
ordeal by fire. Yet the excite- 
ment is certainly contagious, 
and I have sometimes ques- 
tioned the people as to what 
they felt themselves. They 
rarely attempt to make their 
practice accord with logic, even 
to the extent of bringing it 
into symmetry with their creed. 
It is certainly a grim parody 
of the ‘chivalry it is intended 
to recall. St Francis, who 
espoused poverty, found a 
cathedral sepulchre richer than 
that of many an emperor; and 
80 by the irony of fate the 
memory of Huseyn, once the 


mirror of knighthood, is cele- 
brated with dim or flaring 
lights in this orgy of tears, 
sweat, and blood. 

To pass to an equally pic- 
turesque and less gory subject. 

No sight-seeing in Constan- 
tinople is complete without a 
visit to the Bazaars. These 
are situated at the top of the 
hill of Stamboul, which faces 
the height of Pera or Bey 
Oglou across Galata Bridge. 
On their outskirts are the 
booths of Greeks, all drivers of 
hard bargains, who sell seed- 
pearls chiefly, clamorously at- 
tracting the notice of any 
passer-by. Inside the air is 
cool, somnolent, and often re- 
dolent with different Eastern 
scents and the perfume of at- 
tar of roses. Solemn old 
Turks sit cross-legged, playing 
with their rosaries of ninety- 
nine beads, each of which re- 
presents one of the Beautiful 
Names of God. Occasionally 
they rise and go through the 
proper motions of prayer, and 
when so engaged no prospec- 
tive purchaser can distract 
them from their devotions. In 
any case, all non-Moslems are 
driven forth at a certain hour, 
the hour of prayer, when the 
voice of the circumambulent 
auctioneer is hushed and the 
vendors retire to worship. A 
bargain with these patriarchs, 
softened by excellent Turkish 
coffee and many cigarettes, 
loses that sordid side usually 
associated with it. 

Almost opposite to the 
Bazaars there stands the Nour- 
i-Osmanie Mosque, with an 
open space round it, at whose 
entrance chains depend from 
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a doorway, to force all to 
bend their heads in submission 
to the sanctity of the spot. 
Directly in front of this en- 
trance is the street of the 
“ Faljis,” or fortune-tellers. Of 
these there are many kinds, 
among them women who shuffle 
beads for farthings in this 
street, with no kind of prin- 
ciple that I was ever able to 
discover. At Eyoub there 
are white-robed women who 
affect the mystery of the 
Oracle, and hidden by their 
veils as they recite full-mouthed 
incantations above a well, en- 
circled by swaying cypresses, 
they have all the traditional 
appearance of sibyls. I was 
once severely rebuked for in- 
quisitively intruding into these 
mysteries, as I had unthink- 
ingly come between a grave 
and the well, so cutting off the 


influence of the holy occupant 
of the tomb with my profane 


body. A Greek in search of 
a jewelled comb lost by his 
sister recounted to me how 
once he had peered down this 
same well and seen a crowd 
of shadowy faces, amongst 
which he distinguished the 
beautiful features of a lady, a 
dear friend of the family, with 
the comb shining in her hair. 
I never heard of the unpleasant 
time that must have followed 
for all parties. The setting 
in which the predictions take 
place are a fair excuse for 
superstition, for it is hard to 
conceive anything more beau- 
tiful than Eyoub on a blue 
still day, with its cemeteries 
carpeted with wild-flowers and 
its veiled soothsayers among 
the cypresses. 
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The Diviners of the Nour-.i- 
Osmanie, chiefly Moors, who 
speak a broad guttural Turkish, 
proceed on totally different 
lines. The inquirer into fate 
is first told to write down his 
Christian name and then his 
mother’s, and subsequently 
given a pencil to hold, which 
is supposed to absorb and com- 
municate to the fortune-teller 
the inspiration of his thoughts, 
A prolonged silence follows, 
while the oracle mutters 
brokenly; perhaps a servant 
comes in with coffee, his left 
hand held horizontally across 
his stomach, in sign of humility 
—surely one of the oddest forms 
of courtesy that the mind of 
man has invented. Then a 
series of half - prophetic and 
usually most embarrassing 
questions ensue. The seeker 
after knowledge is soon dis- 
missed with the assurance that 
after a period of a certain 
number, 3, 5, or 7, or, for that 
matter, any other,—though the 
soothsayer prudently refuses 
to enter into details as to 
whether it is a period of days, 
weeks, months, or years,—his 
or her “star” will be high. 
Often, too, an injunction is 
added to feed the street dogs 
by way of “charity,” very 
early the next morning, with 
quantities of bread. 

The language and sonorous 
phrases of the fortune-tellers 
are attractive, while, as is 
natural from men of their 
calling, they are extremely 
shrewd, and though the whole 
performance may be written 
down a mummery, the unex- 
pected truths they, or the more 
intelligent ones, often happen 
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on are sometimes startling. 
When one has become suffi- 
ciently acquainted with a 
“Falji,” it is a by no means 
uninteresting way of passing 
a morning to listen while type 
after type, and class after 
class, ask him almost the same 
questions, and buy philtres or 
prophylacteries, chiefly ex- 
cerpts from the Koran, which 
as charms decorate the room. 
Amongst other superstitions 
in Turkey, belief in the “evil 
eye” is very common, and 
though it does not assume 
quite the shape of the “ jetta- 
tura” in Italy, is not less prev- 
alent. Many cab-horses are 
decorated with blue beads as a 
precaution against being “over- 
looked.” The Orientals of the 
Near East are more loth even 
than Western nations to seem 
to throw down the gauntlet to 
fate. Any boast or exclama- 


tion of admiration is eagerly 
followed by some propitiatory 
observation, usually in the case 
of the Ottoman “ Mashallah,” 
—ie., “What God has wished !” 
conveying the idea “Let no 
harm come to anything so 


beautiful.” This ejaculation 
has almost passed into a phrase 
of courtesy, used by a guest on 
entering the house or partak- 
ing of the hospitality of his 
host. The Greek equivalent 
of “Unberufen,” when they 
wish to guard against calamity, 
is 8 curiousexpression, “Skortho 
eis to mati,”—+z.¢., “Garlic in 
the eye,” the derivation of 
which is not very clear. 

The Hellenes of Constanti- 
nople are a distinctly super- 
stitious race, Once I remember 
playing a hand at cards with a 
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Greek in a restaurant. At a 
moment which seemed to him 
critical I took off my hat. He 
threw down his hand, protest- 
ing that it was not fair to pray 
and uncover to a saint in a 
game of chance. 

Perhaps one of the attrac- 
tions of living by the Bosphor- 
us is that what the hour will 
bring forth is always uncertain. 
It would be far from easy to 
cram so many new experiences 
as are to be met with between 
Stamboul and Pera, into a walk 
of the same distance elsewhere. 
In Stamboul itself one may well 
be one of a heterogeneous line of 
a dozen different nationalities, 
perplexed by the problem of 
dodging pack-horses laden with 
bricks whose corners are pain- 
ful, avoiding trams, or even 
threading a stream of stiff, 
pacing camels. On Galata 
Bridge cripples hop beside the 
carriages, and ancients in green 
turbans, who have expended 
their last vitality vainly on the 
Haj, pray for charity. Occa- 
sionally lepers, or men suffer- 
ing from some kindred disease, 
with faces beyond the guess of 
a nightmare, equally loathsome 
in the daytime and at dusk, call 
dismally upon the pity of those 
who pass. Mendicants with 
their eyes fixed on eternity, 
and their heads and flowing 
white beards dropped in their 
chests, tranquilly hold out 
their hands for the daily re- 
quirements of which they are 
sure. 

If the season be, say, the 
feast of Bairam, the casual 
things to be met with are even 
more astonishing than at other 
times. Albanians in snowy 
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petticoats, or men dressed as 
such, sword-dance in glory in 
the middle of the street. 
Gipsies lead amiable bears 
through the thoroughfares, 
followed by a pack of in- 
dignant dogs; sheep, combed 
and washed, with pure white 
fleeces and gilded horns, decked 
for the Sacrifice, are guided 
through the traffic; and in the 
midst of all this, while children 
fly kites in the green cemeteries 
and the place is a gay revelry 
of sound and colour, one may 
meet with the body of some 
girl, dressed in her bridal 
clothes, on the way to her 
grave. 

But perhaps the most marvel- 
lous of sights one may meet 
—and, unless constitutionally 
very brave, fly from—is the 
fire-brigade. 

The fire-brigade, or tulun- 
bajis, is, I believe, totally un- 
like any other body of men to 
be found in the world. I shall 
never forget my first introduc- 
tion to them. I was returning 
with two friends from a dinner, 
where we had been regaled 
with bloody tales of the Ar- 
menian massacres, and were 
quietly discussing the possi- 
bility of their recurrence, when 
we heard a frantic yelling 
behind us, and turning saw a 
crowd of men scantily dressed, 
armed with staves, and charging 
headlong down the street. We 
wasted no precious moments in 
futile comments, but with great 
presence of mind turned and 
ran quickly into the shelter of 
a neighbouring hotel, where 
the true character of things 
was explained to us, 

These men, as far as I have 
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had the opportunity of obsery- 
ing them, work well and are 
efficient, but they bear a bad 
name, and are supposed to loot 
the houses adjacent to the fire, 
if the opportunity occurs. Such 
is their reputation, that it is 
only at the very last that the 
inmates will consent to leave 
their home. Upon the occasion 
of a fire I once contrived to 
enter the neighbouring build- 
ing, wondering if the people 
inside had realised their danger, 
for it seemed that it too must 
inevitably be burnt. There, 
however, I found the men ool- 
lected, and prepared to do battle 
for their household gods. 

In the emergency of a fire 
the average Turk is very apt 
to lose his head. A friend of 
mine, at the burning of a house 
by the Bosphorus, once saw a 
native rushing to and fro pour- 
ing water on the conflagration 
from a sardine-tin. On another 
occasion, a sergeant who had 
managed to climb to the roof, 
there danced and shouted until 
the edifice collapsed with him! 
The most lamentable and pict- 
uresque fire which I witnessed 
occurred at the house of 4 
friend on the Feast of the 
Sacrifice of Bairam. It wasa 
day when the air seemed to 
dance with sunlight, and the 
Bosphorus (which the house 
overlooked) was flashing tur- 
quoise, the boats on it all gay 
and decorated with flags. At 
twelve o’clock a thunder of 
guns rang out in salute, and 
made the air vibrate to sound. 
Trumpets pealed, muezzins 
called to prayer from the white 
minarets, and round the roar 
and crackle of the fire under 
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the sparkling blue skies bugles 
played unceasingly. 

At night the sinister cry 
“Yanguin Var!” (there is a 
conflagration) is often heard, 
in a melancholy, long - drawn 
wail. From quarter to quarter 
it is taken up by the bekjis or 
night - watchmen, who patrol 
the streets, not with any 
view to the prevention of law- 
breaking, but rather to keep 
up a time-honoured tradition. 
They make their approach 
known alike to honest men and 
thieves by beating the pavement 
soundly with their staves, to 
the interruption of a stranger’s 
sleep. 


Politics are not the prov- 
ince of this article, which 


attempts only to convey some 
portion of the glamour that 
Constantinople itself exercises. 


It has been described, more 
than once I think, in books 
found at the stations, as 
a town of “blood, fire, and 
sleep,” a melodramatic descrip- 
tion that is comparatively ac- 
curate if applied to different 
moods. The most enthusiastic 
historian forgets the past to 
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remember the present, forgets 
the tragedies of the Porphyro- 
geniti,—for tragedies are the 
memories of the city,—and how 
emperors sailed down the Bos- 
phorus, magnificent before their 
death, how crusaders forgot 
the Cross and sought the gold 
of the place, in the living won- 
ders round them. Whatever 
sinister influence they may 
have had in the past, the white 
mosques with their golden 
crowns and snowy minarets, 
and the magnetic blue of the 
Bosphorus, atone for by their 
present beauty. If the city 
has been a siren in the past, 
it is a siren still, and the 
cypresses quivering with a 
dimness that seems always 
refluent under the breeze and 
sunshine, half sombre in the 
light above the sparkle of 
colour, red or white, from 
almond, cherry, or Judas trees, 
endow the place with a per- 
petual enchantment and a con- 
trolling spell. However its 
reality may belie its name, he 
who first called Constantinople, 
Der-sadet, the Gate of Felicity, 
was & lover of beauty who found 
the right word for his love. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Ir was a saying of Daniel 
Dyce’s that all the world was 
under one’s own waistcoat. 
We have a way of spaeing 
fortunes in the North, when 
young, in which we count the 
waistcoat buttons from top to 
bottom, and say— 


Tinker, 
Tailor, 
Soldier, 
Sailor, 

Rich man, 
Poor man, 
Prodigal, or 
Thief ? 


Whichever name falls upon the 
last button tells what is your 
destiny, and after the county 
corps has been round our way 
recruiting, I see our schoolboys 
with all their waistcoat buttons 
missing but three at the top. 
Dan Dyce had a different for- 
mula: he said “ Luckiness, 
Leisure, Ill or Well, Good 
World, Bad World, Heaven or 
Hell?” 

“Not Heaven, Dan!” said 
Bell. “The other place I'll 
admit, for whiles I’m in a furi- 
ous temper over some trifle ;” 
to which he would answer, 
“Woman! the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.” 

So, I think sometimes, all 


that’s worth while in the world 
is in this little burgh, except a 
string quartette and a place 
called Florence I have long 
been ettling to see if ever I 
have the money. In this small 
town is every week as much 
of tragedy and comedy and 
farce as would make a con- 
plete novel full of laughter 
and tears, that would sell in a 
jiffy. I have started, myself, 
a score of them—all the essen- 
tial inspiration got from plain 
folk passing my _ window, 
or from hearing a_ sentence 
dropped among women gossip- 
ing round a well. Many a 
winter night I come in with 
a fine catch of tales picked 
up in the by-going, as we say, 
and light the candles in a 
hurry, and make a gallant 
dash at “‘ Captain Consequence. 
Chapter I.” or “A Wild In- 
heritance. Part I. The As- 
stounding Mary.” Only the 
lavishness of the material 
hampers me: when I'm at 
“Captain Consequence ” (which 
would be a splendid sombre 
story of an ill life, if I ever 
got beyond Chapter I. and the 
old scamp’s fondness for his 
mother), my wife runs in with 
something warm to drink, and 
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tells me Jonathan Campbell’s 
goat has broken into the 
minister's garden, and then 
I’m off the key for villainy ; 
there's a shilling book in Jona- 
than’s goat herself. 

But this time I’m deter- 
mined to stick by the fortunes 
of the Dyce family, now that 
I have got myself inside their 
door. I hope we are friends 
of that household, dearer to me 
than the dwellings of kings 
(not that I have cognisance 
of many). I hope that no 
matter how often or how early 
we rap at the brass knocker, 
or how timidly, Kate will come, 
and in one breath say, “ What 
ist? Come in!” We may 
hear, when we're in, people 
passing in the street, and the 
wild geese call,— wild geese, 
wild geese! this time I will 
not follow where you tempt 
to yon far north where only 
are silence and dream, — the 
autumn and the summer days 
may cry us out to garden and 
wood, but if I can manage it 
I will lock the door on the 
inside, and shut us snugly in 
with Daniel Dyce and his 
household, and it will be well 
with us then. Yes, yes, it will 
be well with us then. 

The wild goose cry, heard 
in the nights, beyond her com- 
prehension, was all that Bud 
Dyce found foreign in that 
home. All else was natural 
and familiar and friendly, for 
all else she knew was love. 
But she feared the “honk, 
honk” of the lone wild things 
that burdened her with wonder 


and awe, Lying in her attic 
bower at night, they seemed 
to her like sore mistaken wan- 


derers, wind-driven, lost; and 
so they are, I know. Hans 
Andersen and Grimm for her 
had given to their kind a for- 
lorn and fearsome meaning. 
But Kate MacNeill had helped, 
to some degree, these childish 
apprehensions. 

The Highland maid brought 
from Colonsay a flesh that 
crept in darkness, a brain 
with a fantastic maggot in 
it; she declared to goodness, 
and to Bud sometimes, that 
she had no life of it with 
ghosts in her small back room. 
But Bud was not to let on to 
her aunties. Forbye it was 
only for Kate they came, the 
ghosts; did Bud not hear them 
last night? Geese! No, not 
geese, Kate knew different, and 
if the thing lasted much longer 
she would stay no more in this 
town ; she would stay nowhere, 
she would just go back to 
Colonsay. Not that Colonsay 
was better; there were often 
ghosts in Colonsay—in the 
winter-time, and then it be- 
hoved you to run like the 
mischief, or have a fine strong 
lad with you for your convoy. 
If there were no ghosts in 
America it was because it cost 
too much to go there on the 
steamers. Harken to yon— 
“Honk, honk!’’—did ever you 
hear the like of it? Who with 
their wits about them in 
weather like that would like 
to be a ghost? And loud above 
the wind that rocked the burgh 
in the cradle of the hills, loud 
above the beating rain, the 
creak of doors and rap of 
shutters in that old house, Bud 
and Kate together in the 
kitchen heard again the 
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“honk, honk!” of the geese. 
Then it was for the child that 
she missed the mighty certainty 
of Chicago, that Scotland some- 
how to her mind seemed an old 
unhappy place, in the night of 
which went passing Duncan, 
murdered in his sleep, and 
David Rizzio with the daggers 
in his breast, and Helen of 
Kirkconnel Lee. The nights 
but rarely brought any fear 
for her in spite of poor Kate’s 
ghosts, since the warmth and 
light and love of the household 
filled every corner of lobby and 
stair, and went to bed with 
her. When she had said her 
prayer the geese might cry, 
the timbers of the old house 
crack, Bud was lapped in the 
love of God and man, and 
tranquil, But the mornings 
dauntened her often when she 
wakened to the sound of the 
six o’elock bell. She would 
feel, when it ceased, as if all 
virtue were out of last night’s 
love and prayer. Then all 
Scotland and its curious scraps 
of history as she had picked it 
up weighed on her spirit for a 
time; the house was dead and 
empty; not ghost nor goose 
made her eerie, but mankind’s 
old inexplicable alarms. How 
deep and from what distant 
shores come childhood’s fears! 
There was nothing to harm 
her, she knew, but the strange- 
ness of the dawn and a craving 
for life made her at these times 
the awakener of the other 
dwellers in the house of Dyce. 

She would get out of bed 
and go next door to the room 
of Ailie, and creep in bed beside 
her to kiss her for a little from 
her dreams. To the aunt 
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these morning visitations were 
precious: she would take the 
bairn to her bosom and fal] 
asleep with sighs of content, 
the immaculate mother. Bud 
herself could not sleep then for 
watching the revelation of her 
lovely auntie in the dawn—the 
cloud on the pillow that turned 
to masses of hazel hair, the 
cheeks and lips that seemed to 
redden like flowers as the day 
dawned, the nook of her bosom, 
the pulse of her brow. 

Other mornings Wanton 
Wully’s bell would send her 
in to Bell, who would give her 
the warm hollow of her own 
place in the blankets, while she 
herself got up to dress briskly 
for the day’s affairs. “Just 
you lie down there, pet, and 
sleepy-baw,” she would say, 
tying her coats with trim tight 
knots, “ You will not grow up 
a fine, tall, strong girl like your 
Auntie Ailie if you do not take 
your sleep when you can get it, 
The morning is only for done 
old wives like me that have 


things to do and don’t grudge 
doing them.” 

She would chatter away to 
Bud as she dressed, a garrulous 
auntie this, two things always 
for her text—the pride of Scot- 
land, and the virtue of duty 


done. A body, she would say, 
was sometimes liable to weary 
of the same things to be done 
each day, the same tasks even- 
on, fires and food and cleansing, 
though the mind might dwell 
on great deeds desirable to be ac- 
complished, but pleasure never 
came till the thing was done 
that was the first to hand, even 
if it was only darning a stock- 
ing. What was Bud going to 
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be when she grew up? Bud 
guessed she wasn’t going to be 
anything but just a lady. Ah, 
yes, but even ladies had to do 
something wise-like; there was 
Ailie—to go no farther—who 
could have managed a business 
though her darning was but 
lumpy. Even for a lady there 
was nothing nobler than the 
making of her own bed; be- 
sides the doctors said it was 
remarkably efficacious for the 
figure. 

Bud, snug in her auntie’s 
blankets, only her nose and 
her bright bead eyes showing 
in the light of the twirly 
wooden candlestick, guessed 
Mrs Molyneux was the quickest 
woman to get through work 
ever she saw: why! she just 
waved it to one side and went 
out to shop or lunch with Jim. 

A look of pity for Mrs Moly- 
neux, the misguided, would 
come to Bell’s face, but for 
those folk in America she never 
had a word of criticism in the 
presence of the child. All she 
could say was America was 
different. America was not 
Scotland. And Scotland was 
not England, though in many 
places they called Scotch things 
English. 

Jim used to say, speaking of 
father, that a Scotsman was a 
kind of superior Englishman. 

Bell wished to goodness she 
could see the man,—he must 
have been a clever one! 

Other mornings again would 
the child softly open her uncle’s 
door and he would get a terrible 
fright, crying “Robbers! but 
you'll get nothing. I have my 
watch in my boots, and my 
money in my mouth.” 


She would creep beside him, 
and in these early hours began 
her education, She was learn- 
ing Ailie’s calm; she was 
learning Bell’s ideas of duty 
and the ancient glory of her 
adopted land; from her uncle 
she was learning many things, 
of which the least that seemed 
useful at the time was the 
Lord’s Prayer in Latin. ‘“ Pater 
Noster qui es in ccelis”—that 
and a few hundreds of Trayner’s 
Latin maxims was nearly all 
of the classic tongue that sur- 
vived with the lawyer from 
student days, It was just as 
good and effective a prayer in 
English, he admitted, but some- 
how, whiles, the language was 
so old it brought you into closer 
grips with the original. Some 
mornings she would hum to 
him coon songs heard in her 
former home; and if he was in 
trim he himself would sing 
some psalm to the tune of 
Coleshill, French, Bangor, 
or Torwood. His favourite 
was Torwood; it mourned so 
—mourned so! Or at other 
times a song like “Mary 
Morison.” 

“What are you bumming 
away at up there the pair of 
you?” Bell would cry, coming 
to the stair-foot. ‘If you sing 
before breakfast, you'll greet 
before night!” 

“Don’t she like singing in the 
morning?” Bud asked, nest- 
ling beside him, and he laughed. 

“Tt’s an old freit—an old 
superstition,” said he, “that 
it’s unlucky to begin the day 
too blithely. It must have 
been a doctor that started it, 
but you would wonder at the 
number of good and douce 
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Scots folk, plain bodies like 
ourselves, that have the notion 
in their mind from infancy, 
and never venture a cheep or 
chirrup before the day’s well 
aired.” 

‘My stars! ain’t she Scotch, 
Auntie Bell?” said Bud. “So 
was father. He would sing 
any time; he would sing if it 
broke a tooth; but he was 
pretty Scotch other ways. 
Once he wore a pair of kilts to 
a Cale—to a Caledonian Club.” 

“T don’t keep a kilt myself,” 
said her uncle. “The thing’s 
not strictly necessary unless 
youre English and have a 
Hielan’ shooting.” 

“Auntie Bell is the genuine 
Scotch stuff, I guess!” 

“There’s no concealing the 
fact that she is,” her uncle 
admitted. ‘“She’s so Scotch 
that I am afraid she’s apt to 
think of God as a countryman 
of her own.” 

And there were the hours 
that Ailie gave with delight 
to Bud’s more orthodox tuition. 
The back-room that was called 
Dan’s study, because he some- 
times took a nap there after 
dinner, became a schoolroom. 
There was a Mercator’s map 
of the world on the wall and 
another of Europe, that of 
themselves gave the place the 
right academy aspect. With 
imagination, a map, and the 
Golden Treasury, you might 
have as good as a college edu- 
cation, according to Ailie. 
They went long voyages to- 
gether on Mercator ; saw mar- 
vellous places; shivered at the 
poles or languished in torrid 
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plains, sometimes before Kate 
could ring the bell for break. 
fast. There seemed no spot 
in the world that this clever 
auntie had not some knowledge 
of. How eagerly they crossed 
continents, how ingeniously 
they planned routes! For the 
lengths of rivers, the heights 
of mountains, the values of ex- 
ports, and all the trivial passing 
facts that mar the great game 
of geography for many child- 
ish minds, they had small con- 
sideration; what they gath- 
ered in their travels were 
sounds, colours, scenes, weather, 
and the look of races. What 
adventures they had! as when, 
pursued by elephants and tigers, 
they sped in a flash from Ben- 
gal to the Isle of Venice, and 
saw the green slime of the sea 
on her steeping palaces. Yes, 
the world is all for the folk of 
imagination. “ Love maps and 
you will never be too old or 
too poor to travel,” was Ailie’s 
motto. She found a hero ora 
heroine for every spot upon 
Mercator, and nourished so the 
child in noble admirations. 

You might think it would 
always be the same pupil and 
the same teacher, but no, they 
sometimes changed places. If 
Ailie taught Bud her own love 
for the lyrics that are the best 
of men in their hours of exalt- 
ation, Bud sent Ailie back to 
her Shakespeare, and sweet 
were the days they spent in 
Arden or Prospero’s Isle. 

It was well with them then; 
it was well with the woman 
and the child, and they were 


happy. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


But the Dyces never really 
knew how great and serious 
was the charge bequeathed to 
them in their brother William’s 
daughter till they saw it all 
one night in March in the light 
of a dozen penny candles. 

Lennox had come from a 
world that’s lit by electricity, 
and for weeks she was sus- 
tained in wonder and amuse- 
ment by the paraffin lamps of 
Daniel Dyce’s dwelling. They 
were, she was sure, the oldest 
kind of light in all the world, 
Aladdin-lights that gleamed of 
old on caverns of gems, till 
Kate on this particular even- 
ing came into the kitchen with 
the week-end groceries, It was 
a stormy season—the year of 
the big winds; moanings were 
at the windows, sobbings in 
the chimney-heads, and the 
street was swept by spindrift 
rain. Bell and Ailie and their 
brother sat in the parlour, 
silent, playing cards with a 
dummy hand, and Bud, with 
Footles in her lap, behind the 
winter-dykes on which clothes 
dried before the kitchen - fire, 
crouched on the fender with 
a Shakespeare where almost 
breathlessly she read the great, 
the glorious Macbeth. 

“My stars! what a night!” 
said Kate. “The way them 
slates and chimney -cans are 
flying! I thought every min- 
ute would be my next. Oh 
towns! towns! Stop you till 
I get back to Colonsay, and 
Pll not leave it in a hurry, I’ll 
assure you.” 

She threw a parcel on the 


kitchen-dresser, and turned to 
the light a round and rosy 
face that streamed with clean 
cooling rain, her hair in tangles 
on her temples and her eyes 
sparkling with the light of 
youth and adventure,—for to 
tell the truth she had been 
flirting at the door a while, in 
spite of all the rain, with some 
admirer, 

Bud was the sort of child 
whose fingers itch in the pres- 
ence of unopened parcels: in a 
moment the string was untied 
from the week-end ries. 

‘‘Candles!” she cried. “ Well, 
that beats the band! I’ve seen 
’em in windows. What in the 
world are you going to do with 
candles? One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve—oh Laura, ain’t 
we grand!” 

“What would we do with 
them but burn them?” said 
the maid; “we'll use them in 
the washing-house,” and then 
she sank into a chair. “ Mercy 
on me, I declare I’m dying!” 
she exclaimed in a different 
key, and Bud looked round and 
saw Kate's face had grown of 
a sudden very pale. 

“Oh dear! what is the mat- 
ter?” she asked, her eyes large, 
innocent, and anxious. 

“Pains,” moaned the maid. 
‘Pains inside me and all over 
me, and shiverings down the 
spine of the back. Oh, it’s a 
sore thing pain, especially when 
it’s bad! But don’t—don’t say 
a word to the mustress; I’m 
not that old, and maybe I'll 
get better.” 
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Scots folk, plain bodies like 
ourselves, that have the notion 
in their mind from infancy, 
and never venture a cheep or 
chirrup before the day’s well 
aired.” 

‘My stars! ain’t she Scotch, 
Auntie Bell?” said Bud. “So 
was father. He would sing 
any time; he would sing if it 
broke a tooth; but he was 
pretty Scotch other ways. 
Once he wore a pair of kilts to 
a Cale—to a Caledonian Club.” 

“T don’t keep a kilt myself,” 
said her uncle. “The thing’s 
not strictly necessary unless 
youre English and have a 
Hielan’ shooting.” 

“ Auntie Bell is the genuine 
Scotch stuff, I guess!” 

“There’s no concealing the 
fact that she is,” her uncle 
admitted. ‘“She’s so Scotch 
that I am afraid she’s apt to 
think of God as a countryman 
of her own.” 

And there were the hours 
that Ailie gave with delight 
to Bud’s more orthodox tuition. 
The back-room that was called 
Dan’s study, because he some- 
times took a nap there after 
dinner, became a schoolroom, 
There was a Mercator’s map 
of the world on the wall and 
another of Europe, that of 
themselves gave the place the 
right academy aspect. With 
imagination, a map, and the 
Golden Treasury, you might 
have as good as a college edu- 
cation, according to Ailie. 
They went long voyages to- 
gether on Mercator; saw mar- 
vellous places; shivered at the 
poles or languished in torrid 
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plains, sometimes before Kate 
could ring the bell for break. 
fast. There seemed no spot 
in the world that this clever 
auntie had not some knowledge 
of. How eagerly they crossed 
continents, how ingeniously 
they planned routes! For the 
lengths of rivers, the heights 
of mountains, the values of ex- 
ports, and all the trivial passing 
facts that mar the great game 
of geography for many child- 
ish minds, they had small con- 
sideration; what they gath- 
ered in their travels were 
sounds, colours, scenes, weather, 
and the look of races. What 
adventures they had! as when, 
pursued by elephants and tigers, 
they sped in a flash from Ben- 
gal to the Isle of Venice, and 
saw the green slime of the sea 
on her steeping palaces, Yes, 
the world is all for the folk of 
imagination. ‘“ Love maps and 
you will never be too old or 
too poor to travel,” was Ailie’s 
motto. She found a hero ora 
heroine for every spot upon 
Mercator, and nourished so the 
child in noble admirations. 

You might think it would 
always be the same pupil and 
the same teacher, but no, they 
sometimes changed places. If 
Ailie taught Bud her own love 
for the lyrics that are the best 
of men in their hours of exalt- 
ation, Bud sent Ailie back to 
her Shakespeare, and sweet 
were the days they spent in 
Arden or Prospero’s Isle. 

It was well with them then; 
it was well with the woman 
and the child, and they were 


happy. 
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But the Dyces never really 
knew how great and serious 
was the charge bequeathed to 
them in their brother William’s 
daughter till they saw it all 
one night in March in the light 
of a dozen penny candles. 

Lennox had come from a 
world that’s lit by electricity, 
and for weeks she was sus- 
tained in wonder and amuse- 
ment by the paraffin lamps of 
Daniel Dyce’s dwelling. They 
were, she was sure, the oldest 
kind of light in all the world, 
Aladdin-lights that gleamed of 
old on caverns of gems, till 
Kate on this particular even- 
ing came into the kitchen with 
the week-end groceries, It was 
a stormy season—the year of 
the big winds; moanings were 
at the windows, sobbings in 
the chimney -heads, and the 
street was swept by spindrift 
rain. Bell and Ailie and their 
brother sat in the parlour, 
silent, playing cards with a 
dummy hand, and Bud, with 
Footles in her lap, behind the 
winter-dykes on which clothes 
dried before the kitchen - fire, 
crouched on the fender with 
a Shakespeare where almost 
breathlessly she read the great, 
the glorious Macbeth. 

“My stars! what a night!” 
said Kate. “The way them 
slates and chimney - cans are 
flying! I thought every min- 
ute would be my next. Oh 
towns! towns! Stop you till 
I get back to Colonsay, and 
Pll not leave it in a hurry, I’ll 
assure you.” 

She threw a parcel on the 


kitchen-dresser, and turned to 
the light a round and rosy 
face that streamed with clean 
cooling rain, her hair in tangles 
on her temples and her eyes 
sparkling with the light of 
youth and adventure,—for to 
tell the truth she had been 
flirting at the door a while, in 
spite of all the rain, with some 
admirer. 

Bud was the sort of child 
whose fingers itch in the pres- 
ence of unopened parcels: in a 
moment the string was untied 
from the week-end ries. 

‘“‘Candles!” she cried. “ Well, 
that beats the band! I’ve seen 
’em in windows. What in the 
world are you going to do with 
candles? One, two, three, four, 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, 
eleven, twelve—oh Laura, ain’t 
we grand!” 

“What would we do with 
them but burn them?” said 
the maid; ‘“‘ we'll use them in 
the washing-house,” and then 
she sank into a chair. ‘“ Mercy 
on me, I declare I’m dying!” 
she exclaimed in a different 
key, and Bud looked round and 
saw Kate's face had grown of 
a sudden very pale. 

“Oh dear! what is the mat- 
ter?” she asked, her eyes large, 
innocent, and anxious. 

“Pains,” moaned the maid. 
“Pains inside me and all over 
me, and shiverings down the 
spine of the back. Oh, it’s a 
sore thing pain, especially when 
it’s bad! But don’t—don’t say 
a word to the mustress; I’m 
not that old, and maybe I’ll 
get better.” 
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“Try pain - killer,” recom- 
mended Bud. “And if I was 
you I’d start just here and say 
a prayer. Butt right in and 
I'll not listen.” 

“ Pain-killer!—what in all the 
world’s pain-killer? I never 
heard of it. And the only 
prayer I know is ‘My Father 
which art’ in Gaelic, and 
there’s nothing in it about 
pains in the spine of the back. 
No, no; I'll just have to take 
a tablespoonful of something 
or other three times a-day, the 
way I did when the doctor put 
me right in Colonsay. Per- 
haps it’s just a chill, but oh! 
I’m sorrowful, sorrowful!” and 
Kate, the colour coming slowly 
back to her, wept softly to her- 
self, rocking in the kitchen 
chair. It was sometimes by 


those odd hysterics that she 
paid for her elations with the 


lads. 

“T know what’s wrong with 
you,” said Bud briskly, in the 
manner of Mrs Molyneux. 
“It’s just the croodles. Bless 
you, you poor perishing soul! 
I take the croodles myself when 
it’s a night like this, and I’m 
alone, The croodles ain’t the 
least wee bit deadly; you can 
put them away by hustling at 
your work, or banging an old 
piano, or reading a story, or 
playing that you’re somebody 
else—Well, I declare I think 
I could cure you right now 
with these twelve candles, far 
better than you’d do by shoot- 
ing drugs into yourself.” 

‘“‘T never took a single candle 
in all my life,” said Kate, “far 
less twelve, and I’ll die first.” 

“Silly!” exclaimed Bud. 
“You'd think to hear you 
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speak you were a starving 
Eskimo. I don’t want you to 
eat the candles. Wait a min- 
ute.” She ran lightly upstairs, 
and was gone for ten minutes, 

Kate’s colour all revived; 
she forgot ker croodles in the 
spirit of anticipation that the 
child had roused. “Oh, but 
she’s the clever one that!” she 
said to herself, drying the rain 
and tears from her face and 
starting to nibble a biscuit, 
‘“‘She knows as much as two 
ministers, and still she’s not a 
bit proud. Some day she’ll do 
something desperate.” 

When Bud came back she 
startled the maid by her ap- 
pearance, for she had clad 
herself, for the first time in 
Scotland, with a long, thin, 
copious dancing-gown, in which 
a lady of the vaudeville, a 
friend of Mrs Molyneux’s, had 
taught her dancing. 

“Ain’t this dandy?” she 
said, closing the kitchen-door, 
and there was a glow upon her 
countenance and a movement 
of her body that, to the maid's 
eyes, made her look a little 
woman. “Ain't this bully? 
Don’t you stand there looking 
like a dying Welsh rabbit, but 
help me light them candles for 
the footlights. Why! I knew 
there was some use for these 
old candles first time I set eyes 
on them; they made me think 
of something I couldn’t ’zactly 
think of—made me kind of 
gay, you know, just as if I 
was going to the theatre, 
They’re only candles, but 
there’s twelve lights to them 
all at once, and now you'll see 
some fun.” 

“What in the world are you 
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going to do, lassie?” asked the 
maid. 

“I’m going to be a Gorgeous 
Entertainment; I’m going to 
be the Greatest Agg - Aggre- 
gation of Historic Talent now 
touring the Middle West. I’m 
Mademoiselle Winifred Wallace 
of Madison Square Theatre, 
New York, positively appearing 
here for one night only. I’m 
the whole company, and the 
stage manager, and the band, 
and the boys that throw the 
bouquets. Biff! I’m checked 
high: all you’ve got to do is 
to sit there with your poor 
croodles and feel them melt 
away. Let’s light the foot- 
lights.” 

There was a row of old brass 
bedroom candlesticks on the 
kitchen-shelf that were seldom 
used now in the house of Dyce, 
though their polish was the 
glory of Miss Bell’s heart. 


The child kilted up her gown, 
jumped on a chair, and took 
them down with the help of 


Kate. She stuck in each a 
candle, and ranged them in a 
semicircle on the floor, then 
lit the candles and took her 
place behind them. 

“Put out the lamp!” she 
said to Kate, in the common 
voice of actors’ tragedy. 

“Indeed and I'll do nothing 
of the kind,” said the maid. 
“If your Auntie Bell comes 
in she’ll—she’ll skin me alive 
for letting you play such can- 
trips with her candles. For- 
bye, you’re going to do some- 
thing desperate, something 
that’s not canny, and I must 
have the lamp behind me or 
I'll lose my wits.” 

“Woman, put out the light!” 
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repeated Bud, with an imperious 
pointing finger, and, trembling, 
Kate turned down the lamp 
upon the wall and blew down 
the chimney in the very way 
Miss Dyce was always warning 
her against. She gasped at 
the sudden change the loss of 
the light made—at the sense 
of something idolatrous and be- 
witched in the arc of flames on 
her kitchen-floor, each blown 
inward from the draught of a 
rattling window. 

“If it is buidseachas—if it 
is witchcraft of any kind you 
are on for, I'll not have it,” 
said Kate firmly. “I never 
saw the like of this since the 
old woman in Pennyland put 
the curse on the Colonsay 
factor, and she had only seven 
candles, Dear, dear Lennox, 
do not do anything desperate ; 
do not be carrying on, for you 
are frightening me out of my 
judgment. I’m—I’m maybe 
better now, I ate a biscuit ; 
indeed I’m quite better, it was 
nothing but the cold—and a 
lad out there that tried to kiss 
me.” 

Bud paid no heed, but plucked 
up the edges of her skirt in 
outstretched hands and glided 
into the last dance she had 
learned from the vaudeville 
lady, humming softly to her- 
self an appropriate tune, The 
candles warmly lit her neck, 
her ears, her tilted nostrils, 
her brow was high in shadow. 
First she rose on tiptoe and 
made her feet to twitter on the 
flags, then swayed and swung 
a little body that seemed to 
hang in air. The white silk 
swept around and over her— 
wings with no noise of flapping 
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feather, or swirled in sea-shell 
coils, that rose in a ripple from 
her ankles and swelled in wide 
circling waves above her head, 
revealing her in glimpses like 
some creature born of foam on 
fairy beaches, and holding the 
command of tempest winds. 
Ah, dear me; many and many 
a time I saw her dance just so 
in her daft days before the 
chill of wisdom and reflection 
came her way; she was @ 
passion disembodied, an aspira- 
tion realised, a happy morning 
thought, a vapour, a perfume 
of flowers, for her attire had 
lain in lavender. She was the 
spirit of Spring, as I have felt 
it long ago in little woods, or 
seen it in pictures, or heard it 
in songs; she was an ecstasy, 
she was a dream. 

The dog gave a growl of 
astonishment, then lay his 


length on the hearth-rug, his 
nose between his paws, his eyes 


fixed on her. “TI’ll not have 
it,” said the maid piteously. 
“ At least I'll not stand much 
of it, for it’s not canny to be 
carrying-on like that in a 
Christian dwelling. I never 
did the like of that in all my 
life.” 

“ Every move a picture,” said 
the child, and still danced on, 
with the moan of the wind 
outside for a bass to her low- 
hummed melody. Her stretch- 
ing folds flew high, till she 
seemed miraculous tall, and 
to the servant’s fancy might 
have touched the low ceiling ; 
then she sank—and sank— 
and sank till her forehead 
touched the floor, and she was 
a flower fallen, the wind no 
more to stir its petals, the rain 
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no more to glisten on its leaves, 
"Twas as if she shrivelled and 
died there, and Kate gave one 
little cry that reached the 
players of cards in the parlour, 

“Hush! what noise was 
that?” said Ailie, lifting her 
head. 

“It would be Kate clumping 
across the kitchen-floor in the 
Gaelic language,” said Mr 
Dyce. 

“Nothing but the wind,” 
said Bell. “ What’s trumph?” 
—for that was the kind of 
player she was. 

“Tt was not the wind, it was 
a cry; I’m sure I heard a cry. 
I hope there’s nothing wrong 
with the little one,” said Ailie, 
with a throbbing heart, and 
she threw her cards on the 
table and went out. She came 
back in a moment, her face 
betraying her excitement, her 
voice demanding silence. 

“Of all the wonders!” said 
she. “Just step this way, 
people, to the pantry.” 

They rose and followed her. 
The pantry was all darkness. 
Through its partly open door 
that led into the kitchen they 
saw their child in the crescent 
of the candles, though she 
could not see them, as no more 
could Kate, whose chair was 
turned the other way. They 
stood in silence watching the 
strange performance, each with 
different feelings, but all with 
eerieness, silent people of the 
placid, old, half-rustic world, 
that lives for ever with realities, 
and seldom sees the passions 
counterfeited. _ 

Bud had risen, her dark hair 
looking unnaturally black 
above her brow, and, her 
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dancing done, she was facing 
the dog and the servant, the 
only audience of whose pres- 
ence she was aware. 

“Toots!” said the maid, re- 
lieved that all seemed over, 
“that’s nothing in the way of 
dancing ; you should see them 
dancing Gillie-Callum over-bye 
in Colonsay! There’s a dancer 
so strong there that he breaks 
the very boards.” 

Bud looked at her, and yet 
not wholly at her— through 
her, with burning eyes. 

“Hush !” she said, trembling. 
“Do you not hear something?” 
and at that moment, high over 
the town went the “honk, 
honk” of the wild geese. 

“ Devil the thing but geeses!” 
said the maid, whose blood had 
curdled for a second. The rain 
swept like a broom along the 
street, the gutters bubbled, the 
shutters rapped, far above the 
dwelling went the sound of 
the flying geese. 

“Oh, hush, woman, hush!” im- 
plored the child, her hands over 
her ears, her figure cowering. 

“It’s only the geeses. What 
a start you gave me,” said the 
maid again. 

“No, no,” said Bud, “ Me- 
thought I heard a voice cry 
‘Sleep no more! Macbeth does 
murder sleep,’ the innocent 
sleep, Sleep that knits up the 
ravell’d sleave of care, sore 
labour’s bath, Balm of hurt 
minds, great nature’s second 
course, Chief nourisher in life’s 
feast——”’ 

“What do you mean?” cried 
Kate. 

“Still it cried, ‘Sleep no 
more!’ to all the house: Glamis 
hath murder’d sleep, and there- 
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fore Cawdor shall asleep no 
more; Macbeth shall sleep no 
more.” 

The child filled each phrase 
with a travesty of passion ; she 
had seen the part enacted. It 
was not, be sure, a great per- 
formance. Some words were 
strangely mutilated ; but it was 
a child, and she had more than 
a child’s command of passion— 
she had feeling, she had heart. 

“T cannot look at you!” ex- 
claimed Kate. “You are not 
canny, but oh! you are—you 
are majestic! There was never 
the like of it in all the isles.” 

Bell, in the darkness of the 
pantry, wept silently at some 
sense of sin in this play- 
acting on a Saturday night; 
her brother held her arm 
tightly ; Ailie felt a vague un- 
rest and discontent with her- 
self, a touch of envy and of 
shame. 

“ Please collect the bouquets,” 
said the child, sitting on the 
floor with her knees tucked 
high in her gown. “Are the 
croodles all gone?” 

“‘It did me a lot of good yon 
dancing,” said Kate. “ Did you 
put yon words about Macbeth 
sleep no more together your- 
self?” 

“Yes,” said Bud, and then 
repented. “No,” she added 
hurriedly, “that’s a fib; please, 
God, give me a true tongue. 
It was made by Shakespeare— 
dear old William !” 

“T’m sure I never heard of 
the man in all my life before; 
but he must have been a bad 
one.” 

‘““Why, Kate, you are as 
fresh as the mountain breeze,” 
said Bud. “He was Great! 
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He was born at Stratford-on- 
Avon, a poor boy, and went to 
London and held horses out- 
side the theatre door, and then 
wrote plays so grand that only 
the best can act them. He was 
—he was not for an age, but 
all the time.” 

She had borrowed the lesson 
as well as the manner of 
Auntie Ailie, who smiled in 
the dark of the pantry at this 
glib rendering of herself. 

“Qh, I should love to play 
Rosalind,” continued the child. 
“T should love to play every- 
thing. When I am big, and 
really Winifred Wallace, I will 
go all over the world and put 
away people’s croodles same as 
I did yours, Kate, and they 
will love me; and I will make 
them feel real good, and some- 
times cry—for that is beauti- 
ful too. I will never rest, but 


go on, and on, and on; and 


everywhere everybody will 
know about me—even in the 
tiny places where they have 
no or’nary luck but just cir- 
cuses, for it’s in these places 
croodles must be most catch- 
ing. I'll go there; and play 
for nothing, just to show them 
what a dear soul Rosalind was. 
I want to grow fast, fast! I 
want to be tall like my Auntie 
Ailie, and lovely like my dear 
Auntie Ailie, and clever like 
my sweet sweet Auntie Ailie.” 
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“She’s big enough and bonny 
enough, and clever enough in 
some things,” said the maid; 
“but can she sew like her 
sister 7—tell me that!” 

“Sew !” exclaimed the child, 
with a frown. “I hate sew- 
ing. I guess Auntie Ailie’s 
like me, and feels sick when 
she starts a hem and sees how 
long it is, and all to be gone 
over with small stitches.” 

“Indeed, indeed I do,” whis- 
pered Ailie in the pantry, and 
she was trembling. She told 
me later how she felt—of her 
conviction then that the years 
of opportunity were gone, the 
golden years that had slipped 
past in the little burgh town 
without a chance for her to 
grasp their offerings. She told 
me of her resolution there and 
then that this child, at least, 
skould have its freedom to 
expand. 

Bud crept to the end of the 
crescent of her footlights and 
blew out the candles slowly 
one by one. The last she left 
a-light a little longer, and, 
crouched upon the floor, she 
gazed with large dreaming 
eyes into its flame as if she 
read there. 

“Tt is over now,” said Mr 
Dyce in a whisper to his 
sisters, and, with his hands 
on their shoulders, led them 
back into the parlour. 


CHAPTER XII. 


She was wayward, she was 
passionate, she was sometimes 
wild. She was not what, in 
the Pigeons’ Seminary, would 
be called a good child, for all 


her sins were frankly manifest, 
and she knew no fear nor 
naughty stratagem; her mind, 
to all but Kate, was open as 
the day, and there it was the 
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fault of honest Kate’s stupidity. 
But often Miss Bell must be 
moaning at transgressions al- 
most harmless in themselves, 
yet so terribly unlike a Christian 
bairn, as when Bud spent an 
afternoon in a tent with some 
gipsy children, changed clothes 
with them the better to act a 
part, and stormed because she 
could not have them in to tea 
with her. Or when she asked 
Lady Anne, bazaar-collecting 
in the house of Dyce, if she 
ever had had a proposal. It 
was a mercy that Lady Anne 
that very week had had one, 
and was only too pleased to 
tell of it and say she had 
accepted. 

“Then you're safe out of the 
woods,” said Bud gravely. 
“There’s our Kate, she hasn’t 
had a proposal yet, and I guess 
she’s on the slopey side of 
thirty. It must be dreff’le to 
be as old—as old as a house 
and have no beau to love you. 
It must be ’scrutiating.” 

Lady Anne—who was a little 
stupid, as you may remember 
Ailie said once—let her eyes 
turn for a moment on the 
sisters Dyce, and the child ob- 
served and reddened. 

“Qh! Auntie Bell!” she said 
quickly. ‘Auntie Bell had 
heaps and heaps of beaux all 
dying to marry her, but she 
gave them the cold eye and 
said she had to cling to Uncle 
Dan. It was very noble of 
her, wasn’t it?” 

“Indeed it was!” admitted 
Lady Anne, very much 
ashamed of herself. 

“And Auntie Ailie is not on 
the slopey side of thirty,” con- 
tinued Bud, determined to 
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make all amends. ‘She's 
young enough to love dolls.” 

It was Bell who censured 
her for this dreadful behaviour. 
“You are a perfect torment, 
Lennox,” she said, at the first 
opportunity. “A _ bairn like 
you must not be talking about 
beaux, and love, and proposals, 
and nonsense of that kind,— 
it’s fair ridiculous.” 

“Why, I thought love was 
the Great Thing!” exclaimed 
Bud, much astonished. “It’s 
in all the books, there’s hardly 
anything else, ’cept when some- 
body is murdered and you 
know that the man who did it 
is the only one you don’t sus- 
pect. Indeed, Auntie, I thought 
it was the Great Thing!” 

“ And so it is, my dear,” said 
Aunt Ailie. “There’s very 
little else in all the world, 
except—except the children,” 
and she folded her niece in 
her arms. Ah, if the banker 
man could only then have 
seen her! ‘It is the Great 
Thing; it has made Lady 
Anne prettier than ever she 
was in her life before, it has 
made her brighter, humbler, 
gentler, kinder. God bless her, 
I hope she will be happy.” 

“ But it was very wrong; it 
was a kind of fib for you to 
talk about me having lots of 
lads in my time,” said Auntie 
Bell. “You do not know 
whether I had or not.” 

Bud looked at her and saw a 
flush on her face. “I think,” 
said she, “the beaux must have 
been very stupid, then. But I 
guess there must have been 
one, Auntie Bell, and you have 
forgotten all about him.” And 
at that Miss Bell went hurriedly 
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from the room, and Ailie in a 
low voice told her niece all 
about Bell’s beau, deep drowned 
in the Indian Ocean. 

For days after that the child 
was tender with her elder aunt, 
and made a splendid poem in 
blank verse upon the late 
Captain James Murray, which 
Bell was never to see, but 
Ailie treasured. For days was 
she angelic good. Her rages 
never came to fever heat. Her 
rebellions burned themselves 
out in her bosom. Nobly she 
struggled with Long Division 
and the grammar that she 
abominated ; very meekly she 
took censure for copy - books 
blotted and words shamefully 
misspelled in Uncle Daniel’s 
study. Some way this love 
that she had thought a mere 
amusement, like shopping in 
Chicago, took a new com- 
plexion in her mind—became 
a dear and solemn thing, like 
Uncle Dan’s Bible readings, 
when, on Sunday nights at 
worship in the parlour, he 
took his audience through the 
desert to the Promised Land, 
and the abandoned street was 
vocal with domestic psalm. 
She could not guess—how 
could she, the child ?— that 
love has its variety. She 
thought there was but the 
one love in all the world,— 
the same she felt herself for 
most things,—a gladness and 
agreement with things as they 
were. And yet at times in her 
reading she got glimpses of 
love’s terror and empire, as 
in the stories of Othello and 
of Amy Robsart, and herself 
began to wish she had a lover. 
She thought of Uncle Dan; 
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but he could not be serious, 
and she had never heard him 
sigh—in him was wanting 
some remove, some mystery, 
What she wanted was a lover 
on a milk-white steed, a prince 
who was “the flower o’ them 
a’,” as in Aunt Ailie’s song 
“Glenlogie”; and she could 
not imagine Uncle Dan with 
his spectacles on riding any 
kind of steed, though she felt 
it would be nice to have him 
with her when the real prince 
was there. 

Do you think it unlikely 
that this child should have 
such dreams? Ah, then, you 
are not of her number, or you 
have forgotten. She never for- 
got. Many a time she told 
me in after- years of how in 
the attic bower, with Footles 
snug at her feet, she conjured 
up the lad on the milk-white 
steed, not so much for himself 
alone, but that she might act 
the lady-love. And in those 
dreams she was tall and 
slender, sometimes proud, dis- 
dainful, wounding the poor 
wretch with sharp words and 
cold glances; or she was meek 
and languishing, sighing out 
her heart even in presence of 
his true-love gifts of candy 
and P. & A. Macglashan’s 
penny tarts. She walked with 
him in gardens enchanted ; 
they sailed at nights over 
calm moonlit seas, and she 
would be playing the lute. 
She did not know what the 
lute was like; but it was the 
instrument of love, and had a 
dulcet sound, like the alto 
flutes in the burgh band. 

But, of course, no fairy 
prince came wooing Daniel 
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Dyce’s little niece, though 
men there were in the place 
—elderly and bald, with mar- 
ried daughters—who tried to 
buy her kisses for sixpences 
and sweets, and at last she 
felt vicariously the joys of 
love by conducting the affairs 
of Kate. 

Kate had many wooers,— 
that is the solace of her class. 
They liked her that she was 
genial and plump, with a 
flattering smile and a soft 
touch of the Gaelic accent 
that in the proper key and 
hour is the thing to break 
hearts. She twirled them all 
round her little finger, and 
Bud was soon to see this and 
to learn that the maid was 
still very far from the slopey 
side of thirty. But Kate, too, 
had her dreams—of some misty 
lad of the mind with short, 


curled hair, and clothes brass- 
buttoned, something or other 


on a yacht. The name she 
had endowed him with was 
Charles. She made him up 
from passing visions of seamen 
on the quays, and of notions 
gleaned from her reading of 
penny novelettes. 

One week-night Bud came 
on her in the kitchen dressed 
in her Sunday clothes and 
struggling with a pen. 

“Are you at your lessons 
too?” said the child. “You 
naughty Kate! there’s a horrid 
blot. No lady makes blots.” 

“Tt wasn’t me, it was this 
devilish pen,” said Kate, lick- 
ing the latest blot with her 
tongue and grimacing. “What 
way do you spell weather?” 

“W-e-t-h-e-r,” said Bud. “At 
least, I think that’s the way ; 
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but I’d best run and ask 
Aunt Ailie,—she’s a speller 
from Spellerville.” 

“Indeed and you'll do noth- 
ing of the kind,” cried the 
maid, alarmed and reddening. 
“You'll do nothing of the kind, 
Lennox, because—because I’m 
writing to Charles.” 

“A love-letter! Oh, I’ve got 
you with the goods on you!” 
exclaimed Bud, enchanted. 
“And what are you doing 
with your hurrah clothes on?” 

“T like to put on my Sun- 
day clothes when I’m writing 
Charles,” said the maid, a little 
put about. ‘Do you think it’s 
kind of daft?” 

*Tt’s not daft at all, it’s real 
‘cute of you; it’s what I do 
myself when I’m writing love- 
letters, for it makes me feel 
kind of grander. It’s just the 
same with poetry; I simply 
can’t make really poetry unless 
I have on a nice frock and my 
hands washed.” 

“ You write love - letters!” 
said the maid, astounded. 

“Yes, you poor perishing 
soul!” retorted Bud. “And 
you needn’t yelp. I’ve written 
scores of love-letters without 
taking a breath. Stop! stop!” 
she interrupted herself, and 
breathed an inward little 
prayer. “I mean that I write 
them—well kind of write them 
—in my mind.” But this was 
a qualification beyond Kate’s 
comprehension. 

“Then I wish you would 
give me a hand with this one,” 
said she despairingly. “ All the 
nice words are so hard to spell, 
and this is such a bad pen.” 

“They're all bad pens; 
they’re all — a Bud, 

M 
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from long experience. “But 
I'd love to help you write that 
letter. Let me see — pooh! 
it’s dreff’le bad, Kate. I can’t 
read a bit of it, almost.” 

“I’m sure and neither can 
I,” said Kate, distressed. 

“Then how in the world do 
you expect Charles to read 
it?” asked Bud. 

“Oh, he’s — he’s a better 
scholar than me,” said Kate 
complacently. “ But you might 
write this one for me.” 

Bud washed her hands, took 
a chair to the kitchen table, 
threw back her hair from her 
eyes, and eagerly entered into 
the office of love-letter-writer. 
“What will I say to him?” 
she asked. 

“My dear, dear Charles,” 
said the maid, who at least 
knew so much. 

“My adorable Charles,” said 


Bud, as an improvement, and 
down it went with the consent 
of the dictator. 

“Tm keeping fine, and I’m 
very busy,” suggested Kate, upon 


deliberation. ‘The weather is 
capital here at present, and it 
is a good thing, for the farmers 
are busy with their hay.” 

Bud sat back and stared at 
her in amazement. “Are you 
sure this is for a Charles?” she 
asked. “You might as well 
call him Sissy and talk frocks. 
Why! you must tell him how 
you love him.” 

“Oh, I don’t like,” said Kate, 
confused. “It sounds so—so 
bold and impudent when you 
put it in English and write it 
down. But please yourself; 
put down what you like and 
Pll be dipping the pen for 
you.” . 
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Bud was not slow to take 
the opportunity. For half an 
hour she sat at the kitchen 
table and searched her soul for 
fitting words that would con- 
vey Kate’s adoration. Once or 
twice the maid asked what she 
was writing, but all she said 
was “Don’t worry, Kate. I’m 
right in the throes.” There were 
blots and there were erasions, 
but something like this did 
the epistle look when it was 
done :— 


“My ADORABLE CHARLES,— 
I am writeing this letter to let 
you know how much I truly 
love you. Oh Charles, dear, 
you are the Joy of my heart. 
I am thinking of you so often, 
often, till my Heart just aches, 
It is lovely wether here at pres- 
ent. Now I will tell you all 
about the Games. They took 
place in a park near here 
Friday and there was seven- 
teen beautiful dancers. They 
danced to give you spassums, 
One of them was a Noble 
youth. He was a Prince in 
his own write, under Spells for 
sevn years. When he danced, 
lo and behold he was the ad- 
miration of all Beholders. Alas! 
poor youth. When I say alas 
I mean that it was so sad be- 
ing like that full of Spells in 
the flower of his youth. He 
looked at me so sad when he 
was dancing, and I was 80 
glad. It was just like money 
from home. Dear Charles, I 
will tell you all about myself. 
I am full of goodness most the 
time for God loves good people. 
But sometimes I am not and I 
have a temper like two crost 
sticks when I must pray to be 
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changed. The dancing gentle- 
man truly loves me to distruc- 
tion. He kissed my hand and 
hastily mountain his noble 
steed, galoped furiously away. 
Ah, the coarse of true love 
never did run smooth. Per- 
haps he will fall upon the 
forein plain. Dearest Charles 
—adorable—I must now tell 
you that I am being educated 
for my proper station in life. 
There is Geograpy, and penman- 
ship with the right commas, 
and Long Division and con- 
junctives which I abomiate. 
But my teacher, a sweet lady 
named Miss Alison Dyce, says 
they are all truely refining. Oh 
Iam weary, weary, he cometh 
not, That is for you, darling 
Charles, my own.—Your true 
heart love, KATE,” 


“Ts that all right?” asked 
Bud anxiously. 

“Yes; at least, it’ll do fine,” 
said the maid, with that High- 
land politeness that is often so 
bad for business. ‘“ There’s not 
much about himself in it, but 
och! it’ll do fine. It’s as nice 
a letter as ever I saw: the 
lines are all that straight.” 

“But there’s blots,” said Bud 
regretfully. “There oughtn’t 
to be blots in a real love-letter.” 

“Toots! just put a cross be- 
side each of them, and write 
‘this is a kiss,’” said Kate, who 
must have had some previous 
experience. “You forgot to 
ask him hows his health, as it 
leaves us at present.” 

So Bud completed the letter 
as instructed. “Now for the 
envelope,” said she. 

“Tll put the address on it 
myself,” said Kate, confused. 
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‘*He would be sure somebody 
else had been reading it if the 
address was not in my hand of 
write,”—an odd excuse, whose 
absurdity escaped the child. 
So the maid put the letter in 
the bosom of her Sunday gown 
against her heart, where dwelt 
the only Charles. It is, I some- 
times think, where we should 
all deposit and retain our love- 
letters ; for the lad and lass, as 
we must think of them, have 
no existence any more than 
poor Kate’s Charles. 

Two days passed. Often in 
those two days would Bud 
come, asking anxiously if there 
was any answer yet from 
Charles. As often the maid 
of Colonsay reddened, and said 
with resignation there was not 
so much as the scrape of a pen. 
‘He'll be on the sea,” she ex- 
plained at last, “and not near 
a post-office, Stop you till he 
gets near a post-office, and 
you'll see the fine letter I'll 

et.” 

“T didn’t know he was a 
sailor,” said Bud. “Why, I 
calculated he was a knight, or 
something like that. If I had 
known he was a sailor I’d have 
made that letter different. I'd 
have loaded it up to the nozzle 
with sloppy weather, and said, 
Oh, how sad I was—that’s you, 
Kate—to lie awake nights 
thinking about him out on 
the heaving billow. Is he a 
captain ?” 

“Yes,” said Kate promptly. 
“ A full captain in the summer 
time. In the winter he just 
stays at home and helps on 
his mother’s farm. Not acheep 
to your aunties about Charles, 
darling Lennox,” she added 
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anxiously. ‘“They’re—they’re 
that particular!” 

“T don’t think you’re a true 
love at all,” said Bud, reflect- 
ing on many interviews at the 
kitchen-window and the back 
door. “Just think of the way 
you make google-eyes at the 
letter-carrier, and the butcher’s 
man, and the ashpit gentleman. 
What would Charles say?” 

“Toots! I’m only putting 
by the time with them,” ex- 
plained the maid. “It’s only 
a diversion. When I marry 
I will marry for my own 
conveniency, and the man for 
me is Charles.” 

“What's the name of his 
ship?” asked the child. 

“ The Good Intent,” said Kate, 
who had known a skiff of the 
name in Colonsay. “A beau- 
tiful ship, with two yellow 
lums, and flags to the mast- 
head.” 

“That’s fine and fancy!” 
said Bud. “There was a 
gentleman who loved me to 
destruction, coming over on 
the ship from New York, and 
loaded me with candy. He 
was not the captain, but he 
had gold braid everywhere, 
and his name was George 
Sibley Purser. He promised 
he would marry me when I 
made a name for myself, but 
I ‘spect he'll go away and 
forget.” 

“That’s just the way with 
them all,” said Kate. 

“T don’t care, then,” said 
Bud. “I’m not kicking.” 


Next day the breakfast in 
the house of Dyce was badly 
served, for Kate was wild to 
read a letter that the post had 
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brought, and when she opened 
it, you may be sure Bud was 
at her shoulder. 


“ DEAREST KATE [it said],—I 
love you truly and I am think- 
ing of you most the time, 
Thank God we was all safed, 
Now I will tell you all about 
the Wreck. The sea was 
mountains high, and we had 
a cargo of spise and perils from 
Java on the left-hand side the 
map as you go to Australia, 
When the Pirite ship chased 
us we went down with all 
hands. But we constrickted 
a raft and sailed on and on 
till we had to draw lots who 
would drink the blood. Just 
right there a sailor cried ‘A 
sail, A sail,’ and sure enough 
it was a sail. And now I will 
tell you all about Naples, 
There is a monsterious moun- 
tain there, or cone which 
belches horrid flames and lavar. 
Once upon a time it belched 
all over a town by the name 
of Pompy and it is there till 
this very day. The bay of 
naples is the grandest in the 
world it is called the golden 
horn. Dearest Katherine, I 
am often on the mast at night. 
It is cold and shakey in that 
place and oh how the wind 
doth blow, but I ring a bell 
and say alls well which makes 
the saloon people truly glad. 
We had five stow-ways. One 
of them was a sweet fair-haired 
child from Liverpool, he was 
drove from home. But a good 
and beautious lady, one of the 
first new england families is 
going to adopt him and make 
him her only air. How beauti- 
ful and bright he stood as born 
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to rule the storm. I weary for 
your letters darling Katherine. 
—Write soon to your true love 
till death, CHARLES.” 


Kate struggled through this 
extraordinary epistle with as- 
tonishment. “Who in the 
world is it from?” she asked 
Bud. 

“ Charles, stupid,” said Bud, 
astonished that there should 
be any doubt about that point. 
“Didn’t I—didn’t we write 
him the other night? It was 
up to him to write back, wasn’t 
it?” 

“ Of course,” said Kate, ‘ but 
—but he doesn’t say Charles 
anything, just Charles. It’s 
a daft-like thing not to give 
his name; it might be any- 
body. There’s my Charles, 


and there’s Charles Maclean 
from Oronsay,—what way am 


I to know which of them it 
is?” 

“Tt’ll be either or eyether,” 
said Bud. “Do you know 
Charles Maclean?” 

“Of course I do,” said the 
maid. “He's following the 
sea, and we were well ac- 
quaint,” 
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“Did he propose to you?” 
asked Bud. 

“Well, he did not exactly 
propose,” admitted Kate, “but 
we sometimes went a walk to- 
gether to the churchyard on a 
Sunday, and you know your- 
self what that means out in 
Colonsay. I'll just keep the 
letter and think of it. It’s 
the nicest letter I ever got, 
and full of information. It’s 
Charles Maclean, I’ll warrant 
you, but he did not use to 
call me Katherine—he just said 
Kate. Fancy him going down 
with all hands! My heart is 
sore for him,” and the maid 
there and then transferred her 
devotion from the misty lad 
of her own imagination to 
Charles Maclean of Oronsay. 

“You'll help me to write 
him a letter back to-night,” 
she said. 

“Yes, indeed, I’ll love to,” 
said the child wearily. But 
by the time the night came 
on, and Wanton Wully rang 
his curfew bell, and the rooks 
came clanging home to the tall 
trees of the forest, she was be- 
yond all interest in life or 
love. 


(To be continued.) 








Concerning a General Staff. 


CONCERNING A GENERAL STAFF. 


DURING the last few years 
the term “General Staff” has 
become somewhat familiar to 
those who have endeavoured to 
follow the military controversies 
of the day. The expression 
“the brain of an army” has 
been linked with it, so that the 
two ideas are to some extent 
associated: at any rate, a 
General Staff is connected 
with the efficient management 
of an army. 

This, however, is not as 
adequate a general impression 
as could be desired. A General 
Staff is, among those nations 
that have taken a systematic 
survey of their responsibilities 
and liabilities, the machinery 
that performs three main 
duties :— 

Firstly, it is able to put 
before its Government at any 
moment the relative military 
situation of its country com- 
pared with the rest of the 
world, and the exact dangers 
that can beset it through war. 
It can also show at once the 
most logical and practical way 
of warding off danger, and 
what aggressive or defensive 
steps its own country is in a 
position to undertake. 

Secondly, it is intrusted 
with making all preparations 
for war within the limits that 
its Government has decided as 
advisable or permissible. 

Thirdly, this machinery is 
responsible for the training of 
the army in all that appertains 
to war and its conduct. 

In brief, the General Staff is 


the body to which the nation 
confides its safety, in the trust 
that it will never be taken 
unawares, and that its Ministry 
shall receive due warning of 
dangers that may threaten. It 
is the embodiment of the non- 
political administration of the 
army for the safety of the 
nation, and not for the glorifi- 
cation or confusion of rival 
parties. It may be remembered 
in this connection how our 
Government complained that 
the Commander-in-Chief had 
not warned it of the military 
power of the South African 
Republics. This was odd, 
because no Government in 
enlightened England had or- 
ganised and paid for a machin- 
ery whose business it would 
be to see that disagreeable 
truths were communicated to 
it. It was perfectly natural 
that the Premier should look 
to his military chief for such 
information,—it was but the 
instinct of reasonable Govern- 
ment procedure. But, —and 
the but is a big one, — the 
military chief must be allowed 
@ machinery that will enable 
him to carry out one of his 
natural duties, instead of being 
denied one. 

Let those to whom the major 
duties of a General Staff are 
not clear imagine some political 
crisis —a Turkish - Egyptian 
frontier dispute, Kafir unrest, 
or some filibustering in the 
Persian Gulf. The Govern- 
ment may be desirous of taking, 
or be compelled by public 
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opinion to take, some naval or 
military action, or to make some 
demonstration. Or a Minister 
may have discovered that we 
have some frontier, and may 
want to know all about it 
before he goes down to the 
House. In any of such cases 
a General Staff would have 
well-considered printed mem- 
oranda on every possible con- 
tingency, showing whatmilitary 
action has the best chance of 
success, what forces can soonest 
be available, what shipping will 
be required, where it is to come 
from, the resources of the pro- 
posed sphere of action, the 
dangers that may ensue from 
neglecting to take action, the 
supplies and transport required 
and available, notes on the 
climate and special precautions 
to counteract its effect,—in 
fact, all and every point that 
must not be overlooked. 

As any incident or phase 
comes to notice, the existing 
memoranda are at once over- 
hauled and brought up to date, 
and the War Minister informed 
that all information is forth- 
coming, and suggestions made 
that perhaps more is in the 
situation than meets the eye. 

In former days a commander- 
in-chief and a few private sec- 
retaries would have at the 
shortest notice to prepare 
some memorandum on any 
military action the Govern- 
ment might unexpectedly con- 
template, possessing none of 
the carefully collected data 
and considered corollaries with- 
out which no military or naval 
action should be taken. 

The Operations Section of 
the Great General Staff, which 
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has gradually grown from the 
starved and miniature Intelli- 
gence Branch that existed prior 
to the Boer war, now has books 
ready containing information 
necessary for any possible 
operations in any portion of 
the globe. Carefully weighed 
memoranda are available on 
any situation that may arise. 
Such events as the landing in 
Bulgaria in 1854 and the hasty 
transfer to the Crimea, or the 
ill-considered raids on the 
French coast at the beginning 
of last century, would now 
be impossible. A century ago, 
even from the point of view at 
the actual moment, it was clear 
that only more troops were 
needed in Spain to enable the 
British to clear the Peninsula 
years before they actually did 
so. Yet thousands were frit- 
tered in abortive expeditions 
that had not one strategical 
argument in their favour. 

The collection of such in- 
formation as has been referred 
to, the compiling of strategical 
memoranda, and the keeping 
of such up-to-date, is now one 
of the principal duties of the 
Great General Staff, which has 
lately come into being, as will 
be described further. 

That every nation which 
maintains naval and military 
forces requires some body re- 
sembling a General Staff is a 
truism that our great soldiers 
in the past have in vain pressed 
on our kaleidoscopic Govern- 
ments. Had such an organisa- 
tion existed, with the necessary 
co-ordination between naval 
and military strategy, we 
should never have seen millions 
poured into works that more 
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deliberate thought has shown 
useless, or rather unnecessary. 
We should not have spent vast 
sums defending London if on 
more thorough investigation 
the defence of London was to 
be better done in the Channel. 
A General Staff means that 
there is only one final expert 
opinion—or two, counting the 
halfpenny press. That is to 
say, the experts may discuss 
and argue, but within walls, 
and that the final results only, 
after thorough revision, see the 
light as the finally expressed 
opinion of those who by their 
position and experience are 
fitted to advise the nation and 
its Ministers. 

The nation and its electors 
need not be afraid of its 
General Staff, the horse need 
not drink at the trough, and 
the nation need only take its 
expert advice when it wishes— 
but then it will have to be its 
own scapegoat. 

Our army problems have al- 
ways been so hard to satisfy 
in their world-wide demands, 
and our country has always 
been so satisfied with amateur- 
ism, that it needed the biggest 
disaster since Yorktown before 
the nation could be induced to 
see that success in war can 
only be due to careful prepara- 
tion, and that even if success 
should eventually wait on un- 
preparedness, it could only do 
so at immense and needless 
expenditure, 

Prior to the war in South 
Africa, the major portion of 
our military system was de- 
voted to the administration 
of our forces as distinct from 
the preparation for war. The 
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maintenance of military garri- 
sons in establishment, in health, 
and in contentment has pre- 
sented problems which no other 
race has been called on to face, 
Its difficulties and anomalies 
have absorbed all the ability 
and energy of the military 
service. Up till this last war 
of ours, the Great General Staff, 
not merely the brain of an army 
but the brain of a nation, so 
far as existence in time of 
trouble went, was represented 
at the War Office by a hand- 
ful of extremely over-worked 
men, yclept the “ Intelligence 
Branch” and the “ Mobilisa- 
tion Section.” One man had 
to endeavour to do work that 
required a dozen. 

For a short time fear fell 
on the great English people. 
“Our kingdom for an army!” 
was the cry, and no army but 
only a nucleus was available, 
and that, too, with no work- 
ing system of expansion. The 
great nation of amateurs then 
raised on extemporised systems, 
at immense expense, a horde of 
amateur soldiers, with but few 
assets that are not inherent to 
the terrier in our streets. 

With such material, gallant 
and willing though it were, 
it took our few professionals 
two-and-a-half years to 
dragoon a race of farmers. 
Whereon the great nation, 
immensely pleased with itself, 
drowsed off once more. 

Fortunately the Government, 
jogged by its professional sol- 
diers, commenced the creation 


of its thinking department. 
The establishment of the In- 
telligence Branch was con- 
siderably increased, and thus 
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the branch which, despite 
statements to the contrary, 
had given wonderfully accurate 
information of the Boer artil- 
lery and resources, was per- 
mitted to carry on a more 
careful scrutiny of the world’s 
military forces and possible 
fields of operations. 

Still nothing was organised 
that could in any way be 
called a General Staff. The 
preparation for war was mixed 
up, often in the most illogical 
way, with the equally important 
maintenance and administra- 
tion problems. It was feared 
that the expression ‘“ General 
Staff,” which savoured of those 
countries that made a serious 
study of War and National 
Defence, would hurt our 
British susceptibilities. Train- 
ing and preparation were 
therefore still largely grafted 
on the more immediately press- 
ing duties of administration. 

It is not difficult to under- 
stand that so long as main- 
tenance and administration 
were in any way in the hands 
of the same officers as train- 
ing and preparation for war, 
the more immediately appar- 
ent needs of the one received 
the bulk of attention, the war 
work only getting those hours 
that might chance to be spare. 
It was not till the recom- 
mendations of the Esher Com- 
mittee were given effect to 
that the first attempt at a 
Great General Staff was made. 
It may here be explained that 
the expression a “Great General 
Staff” means the machinery at 
headquarters that prepares for 
war and settles the training 
system of the army, while 
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the “General Staff” are those 
officers who carry on duties 
of a cognate kind in the 
commands and divisions of 
the army throughout the 
Empire. A “General Staff 
Corps,” often called a “Gen- 
eral Staff,” is the great 
body of trained and selected 
men who furnish the in- 
cumbents of the two former 
categories. 

With the appointment of a 
Chief of the General Staff as 
the premier member of the 
Army Couacil, war and its 
preparation, to which all 
other departments of the army 
are auxiliary, even if co-import- 
ant, took for the first time its 
rightful place in the British 
army system. The new 
branch of the Staff, over 
which the Chief of the 
General Staff was to preside, 
was provided with Directors 
of Operations, of Training, 
and of Staff duties, with logi- 
cally arranged sub-divisions 
engaged in the study of in- 
telligence and the develop- 
ment of strategical know- 
ledge, as well as the study 
of the conduct of war in the 
field. 

This departure has given 
us for the time being a Great 
General Staff,—that is to 
say, a body of men at head- 
quarters engaged in the sys- 
tematic duties which are 
recognised as the duties of 
a staff of an army intended 
for war. The necessary body, 
however, from which this 
Great General Staff should 
be drawn and recruited, and 
the ramifications by which 
its principles are circulated 
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and maintained throughout 
the army, does not yet exist. 
The fact that it should exist, 
however, is very clearly recog- 
nised by the members of the 
new Great General Staff, but 
exactly how it is to be or- 
ganised and grafted with 
safety on our prejudiced in- 
sular system is a matter that 
has raised much discussion, 
and is by no means easy to 
determine. 

It is obvious that the 
“brain of an army” must 
contain the best men in it, 
and that something must be 
done to attract them. Out- 
side the army, men endowed 
with special gifts, with power 
of hard work, and with clever 
brains, or whose experience in 
life has given them qualifica- 
tions that only experience can 
produce, are practically cer- 
tain of forging their way to 
the front in whatever pro- 
fession they may have chosen. 
In our army there is no such 
security, although, on certain 
lines, matters in the last 
twenty years have much im- 
proved. So much in the past 
has the army been considered 
the profession for the man of 
mediocre abilities, or, at any 
rate, whose abilities are not 
evident at an early age, that 
teachers to this day urge the 
abler and more hardworking 
to adopt a profession that 
offers them a more certain 
return. 

Fortunately for the army, 
heredity and _ predilection 
does bring some of the cap- 
able men into the _ service, 
while others develop character 
and capabilities after entering 
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it. Lord Wolseley and his 
small body of sympathisers 
endeavoured to establish a 
system of training the army 
for war and of giving advance- 
ment to the better man, and 
encountered bitter abuse and 
resentment for their pains, but 
succeeded in establishing a 
following who believed that 
study and zeal and hard work 
was the soldier’s inheritance 
and his claim to reward. 

The army has one special 
feature inherent which is not 
shared by other professions, 
and hardly even the navy— 
viz., that its leaders must be 
young: the head old in counsel 
rarely has the physical strength 
to stand the strain of events 
and the vicissitudes of climate 
in the field. There are few 
men to whom it is given, or 
can so discipline their bodies, 
to take the field as Lord 
Roberts took the field in South 
Africa. 

It is of national importance 
that those trained men who 
are to lead an army to victory 
must attain high rank while 
in their physical as well as 
mental prime. Without a pro- 
cess of selection through the 
means of a General Staff, men 
attain to seniority advanced in 
years, with the result that they 
take the field either to die, to 
inherit unmerited contumely, 
or even to occasion disaster. 
Every campaign we have been 
through brings the same lesson. 
In the Peninsula, in a very 
short period, it was necessary 
to have young generals. At 
the time of Wellington’s final 
successful campaign in Spain 
and the Pyrenees, only one 
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of his generals was over forty. 
In South Africa we saw the 
same, and younger men took 
the place of older; while the 
terrible disasters of the first 
war in Afghanistan were 
directly traceable to the ex- 
treme age of the bedridden 
General Elphinstone. This 
alone cries for some system 
whereby men of undoubted 
energy and ability shall be 
treated to some ‘“ Queen-Bee ” 
process which will give them 
command and high training 
while of suitable age. 

The problem to be solved, 
then, is how to form that Staff 
Corps from which the General 
Staff shall be selected, and the 
best men brought on for high 
command while in their prime. 

The Great General Staff has 
been formed at headquarters 
in England. Lord Kitchener 
has succeeded in framing an 
almost identical General Staff 
at headquarters in India, in his 
anxiety to make the two armies 
part of a homogeneous whole. 

Both he and the army autho- 
rities at home are engaged in 
deciding how the Staff Corps 
(or General Staff body) is to 
be formed, and we may expect 
very shortly to see the question 
brought into some prominence, 
with much wealth of press and 
service criticism. From this 
Staff Corps, as has been ex- 
plained, will come all those who 
fill the appointments in the 
Great General Staffs at home 
and in India, and those who 
command troops and who form 
the General Staff, to assist in 
the training and preparation 
for war throughout the Empire. 

At present our system of 
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staff employment is most un- 
satisfactory. Officers on pass- 
ing the Staff College are prob- 
ably employed for three or four 
years on the staff, as brigade- 
majors, as deputy - assistant - 
adjutant-generals, or as staff 
captains. They then revert to 
their regiments, and may be 
posted to any portion of the 
globe, without any guarantee 
that they will be re-employed, 
or notification that they are 
not suited for further staff 
employment, or that their hard 
work will bring any further 
fruit. The result is extremely 
discouraging. Men from the 
Staff College, graduates of 
which form the only semblance 
we possess of a Staff Corps, 
when back with their regi- 
ments should be a tower of 
strength to their commanding 
officers, assisting them in all 
the higher training of officers. 
They should be kept in touch 
with all the ideas of the Great 
General Staff, which they should 
assist to disseminate in their 
corps, certain that their zeal 
and efficiency in their corps 
will entail further employment 
on the staff, as at present this 
is by no means the case. All 
men who had served on the 
General Staff with satisfaction 
should be certain of re-employ- 
ment, and be looked on as 
emissaries of that body dis- 
seminating among the army 
the views of those responsible 
for its efficiency. A well dis- 
ciplined army is anxious to 
understand and carry out the 
views of its commanders. 

The British Army is notori- 
ous at present for its grum- 
bling tendency, its constant 
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criticism of its superiors, and 
the readiness with which in- 
dividuals with inadequate in- 
formation criticise in the 
public press. The cavilling at, 
and criticism of, the action of 
seniors, is @ canker at present 
eating into the heart of the 
army. It is the most paralys- 
ing of all evils that haunt a 
commander in the field. Only 
the strongest man can venture 
to bide his time and mature 
his plans, when half his force 
will stigmatise masterly inac- 
tivity as pusillanimity. Many 
@ minor column leader in South 
Africa could bear witness to 
this paralysing evil, which is 
not diminishing. 

The grumbling and criticism 
that pervades the British Army 
is not entirely directed, as some 
would have it, against the civil 
and party Government control 
that is an inalienable part .of 
our system, though doubtless 
having to do a whole day’s 
work for half a day’s pay is a 
prevailing influence. Endea- 
vours to promote efficieney in 
war training come direct from 
the military chiefs, and not 
from the civil, yet abuse and 
misrepresentation are uncurbed 
to an extent undreamt of even 
in the army which “swore so in 
Flanders.” 

It may be due to the fact 
that the army does not believe 
in the capacity of its leaders. 
It is, at anyrate, desirable that 
the best men be attracted to 
the important work of train- 
ing, administering, and prepar- 
ing for war, and that such men 
should circulate among the 
army, and in the units, endeav- 
ouring to lead officers to see 
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through the eyes of the author- 
ities, and endeavouring to com- 
bat that parochialism which is 
the worst product of our over- 
developed esprit de corps. 

In any profession the cap- 
able man, who is also hard- 
working, must come to the 
front, and pass the lesser. 
brained plodder and the clever 
idler. If we would secure effi- 
ciency in an army, the capable 
and energetic man must be 
allowed to come to the front, 
On the other hand, nowhere, 
except in the army, does the 
average man of average energy 
have such assured, if moderate, 
prospects. He has in the past 
risen to the command of units, 
with rarely more than the con- 
dition exacted that his life 
should be at his country’s dis- 
posal at any moment. This 
condition he has very freely 
fulfilled. In the past com- 
mands and staff employ have 
largely gone to the man with 
interest, be he capable, as has 
often been the case, or be he 
mediocre, as has still more 
often happened. When a great 
war has come, the man who 
can save the situation comes 
to the fore by sheer necessity, 
as in the Peninsula and in 
South Africa, but till the great 
Wolseley campaign against in- 
efficiency began, in peace time 
luck and interest had largely 
ruled army appointments. 

Curiously enough, the army 
generally, which is equally 
crowded out, prefers to see in- 
terest and luck rule instead of 
ability and hard work, possibly 
because men of the former 
attributes are lighter task- 
masters than those of the 
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latter, and because the luck 
may come to any man,—there 
is always joy in reaping where 
you do not sow. But in war- 
time, when men must die, and 
know it, there is every disposi- 
tion to die at duty’s call, but a 
very great disinclination to die 
needlessly, to be thrown away 
by the folly of incompetent 
generals and Staff; and then it 
is that the regimental officer 
sighs for a system that would 
give him young, highly-trained 
leaders and a selected com- 
petent staff,—yet forget, per- 
haps, that in peace time he 
was the first to oppose pro- 
motion by selection. 

In the good British Army he 
who has led a bull-dog, rough- 
and-tumble fight and has the 
luck to survive, has generally 
been assured of a high career, 
be his brain nimble and his 
energy immense, or be it the 
reverse, Honour and decor- 
ations are the rewards for the 
gallant soldier, whatever his 
rank; but other qualities than 
courage are needed to make a 
general, “A mule that had 
served with Prince Eugene 
would still remain a mule.” 

So, from many causes, pro- 
motion by merit, except where 
it has been proved to the hilt 
in war, has been opposed by 
the army generally, and urged 
by every man who has found 
himself concerned with army 
administration. That it should 
have been opposed is illogical 
and absurd, but intensely 
human. In any profession the 
lesser man cannot like to see 
himself surpassed by the big- 
ger; but, since he cannot help 
it, and knows that he exercises 
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the principle of selection in all 
his private dealings, he is com- 
pelled to acquiesce, 

Since the days when the 
fool of the family went into 
the army, the army has been 
glad to keep merit on a par 
with mediocrity. Perhaps, 
however, this may have been 
due to the suspicion that me- 
diocrity was pushed by interest 
under the disguise of merit. 
Certain it is, however, that 
when “God and the soldier!” is 
all the cry, men want to be led 
by the best men and the best 
staff. 

The endeavour of the autho- 
rities, strengthened by the 
strong recommendation of the 
Esher Committee, is to create 
a General Staff Corps for the 
purposes already defined. To 
attract men to that staff who 
will be content with the strain 
of work it demands, some spe- 
cial career will be necessary. 
It is now realised that men 
who graduate through the 
graded ranks of regiments 
reach high rank at a time 
when the character of fifty 
per cent, and the health of 
even more, does not fit them 
for high command in the field, 
or for even the strain of train- 
ing the larger bodies of troops, 
although the more tempered 
work of administration may 
suit them. It is also realised 
that all men cannot be of the 
first rank, Again, the con- 
tentment of a service demands 
that up to a certain rank pro- 
motions in regiments must go 
by tempered seniority. The 
best man in a certain rank 
cannot be promoted to fill a 
vacancy so long as a man who 
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has attained the fixed mini- 
mum standard of efficiency is 
the senior. Justice, equity, 
and human nature demand 
this much. For the most part, 
therefore, any scheme of spe- 
cial promotion must go outside 
regiments. In our service we 
have the system of promotion 
by brevet, whereby men are 
promoted as regards their posi- 
tion and command-right in the 
army, without thereby sup- 
planting the meritorious regi- 
mental officer of average 
efficiency in appointments and 
position in a regiment. 

All men are not ambitious. 
To many of the best types of 
English gentlemen the career 
among brother officers and old 
traditions, with its opportuni- 
ties for sport and not illiberal 
leave, is the more desirable. 
Such men are doubtless willing 
to accept further employment 
outside their corps, but are not 
desirous of going through the 
mill of learning and efficiency 
which is now required for those 
who would aspire to train and 
lead troops in the higher com- 
mands, With an army and a 
people in whom such inherited 
ideas are deep set, the prin- 
ciples on which a General Staff 
is to be created present a 
difficult problem. Anomalies 
and prejudices inherent in our 
army cannot be overridden at 
once, What may be suitable 
for the good German nation 
may not be desirable for us. 
The German General Staff is 
a model of efficiency, but its 
system is not entirely suitable 
tous, You may hear it hand- 
somely abused in German regi- 
mental circles after the good 


old English manner, or yon 
may hear it praised. Some 
regiments constantly send 
officers to it as an inherited 
tradition, and encourage their 
young officers to aspire to it; 
to other corps it is anatiema, 

One of the stock arguments 
against a General Staff in this 
country is that it takes the 
best men away from regiments, 
But it must be remembered 
that regimental efficiency is 
not the alpha and omega of 
an army. History teems with 
instances of good generals and 
staff working wonders with 
indifferent troops, while our 
own history is as equally full 
of occasions when the best 
troops, as far as regimental 
courage and discipline go, have 
been useless in the hands of 
incapable leaders and_ their 
staff. The average to which 
every English officer should be 
forced to attain is ample for 
the maintenance of efficient 
regiments. Moreover, _ the 
more ability has an opening 
before it in the army, the more 
frequently will the better class 
of lads enter it. 

The object before the mili- 
tary authorities is how to form 
this Staff Corps that shall pro- 
duce a formed and directed 
military opinion, with a gospel 
of its own, which shall attract 
the best men to it, which shall 
ensure promotion to them, and 
shall not break the heart of an 
army with special prejudices 
and ignorances of its own: of 
an army, too, that in some 
ways is endued with the finest 
spirit in the world, both in- 
herent and inherited. 

Throughout the army there 
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are various staff appointments, 
some connected with the ad- 
ministration of the army, some 
with its training and prepara- 
tion for war. In many cases 
the duty of staff officers has 
comprised parts of both duties. 
In this case, as has already been 
alluded to, administrative work 
being often the more pressing, 
and the latter duties not show- 
ing neglect at once, these latter 
suffer in favour of the former. 
The first object of an efficient 
staff organisation was to separ- 
ate the duties of the two 
categories. This was carried 
out @ year or so ago, and it 
seemed sufficient to label the 
appointments concerned with 
war as “General Staff.” This 
was actually done. 

In the always-to-be-admired 
German army, the process of 
staff selection has been some 
generations in progress. Their 
staff is divided into “General 
Staff” and ‘“ Adjutant ” 
branches. The best of the 
graduates of their Staff Col- 
lege, after a brief period with 
their regiments, are attached 
to the Great General Staff at 
headquarters for a year. If 
they are satisfactory, they re- 
main on probation for a further 
year, and if then fit for ap- 
pointment to the General Staff 
are at once promoted captains 
(officers graduate at the Staff 
College when lieutenants). 
They are then employed on 
the General Staff anywhere 
in the army, returning from 
time to time to their own arm 
of the service, to command the 
unit their rank suits them for, 
—& company or squadron, a 
battalion or regiment, as the 


case may be. Those graduates 
who are not attached to the 
Great General Staff, or who 
do not survive the first pro- 
bationary year, rejoin their 
regiments, it being held that 
the Staff College course is an 
immense advantage to any 
officer, staff or regimental. 

The “Adjutant” branch 
officers, or Administrative Staff, 
are furnished as a rule from 
the Staff College graduates 
not posted to the General 
Staff. Its members receive 
some measure of special pro- 
motion, and men from it are 
from time to time selected for 
appointment to the General 
Staff. This latter is also 
occasionally recruited by the 
selection of officers from regi- 
ments who have been able to 
bring themselves to the front 
without having been to the 
Staff College. Thus the vital 
principle is maintained, which 
allows prospect of special ad- 
vancement to any man if he 
will be of advantage to the 
State, irrespective of recognised 
qualifications. 

Now to return to our own 
case and the labelling of cer- 
tain officers as “ General Staff,” 
and others as “ Adjutant Staff.” 
All officers on the Staff in 
England are, with few excep- 
tions, Staff College graduates. 
The actual appointment that 
they happen to hold is largely 
a matter of chance. So long 
as the terms General Staff and 
Administrative Staff were only 
names distinguishing different 
natures of duties, no harm was 
done; but directly the question 
of creating a Staff Corps, with 
prospects of special promotion 
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for the General Staff, came 
up, @ prospect of considerable 
injustice was opened. Merely 
by chance certain men were 
labelled as sheep and others as 
goats. The proposals in the 
air appeared likely to advance 
some, when all had originally 
received staff appointments on 
the strength of their Staff 
College certificates without any 
strict principle of selection, and 
men in administrative appoint- 
ments at the time of introduc- 
tion of the new division may 
have been the men by ability 
and experience the more suited 
for the General Staff. 

As may have been expected, 
considerable opposition in many 
quarters arose against a Gen- 
eral Staff, which was so im- 
peratively needed. This par- 
ticular opposition was largely 
due to the “sheep and goats ” 
method of arbitrary separation, 
not based on selection. 

Wiser counsels, however, 
seem to have prevailed, and 
the more reasonable way of 
obtaining what is required 
seems to have been indicated 
in Mr Arnold Forster’s Minute 
to the Chief of the General 
Staff on the subject published 
in the press. These proposals, 
in brief, were that there should 
be a General Staff Corps, to 
contain men of energy, ability, 
and experience, irrespective of 
the actual appointments they 
are holding. Men shall be 
selected for this corps by the 
Chief of the Staff or some such 
suitable authority. After a 
probationary period those 
finally selected for this corps 
should receive brevet promo- 
tion, under certain rule, up to 
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the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and substantive rank beyond 
that. For the benefit of those 
to whom brevet promotion is an 
enigma, it may be explained 
that it is an anomalous system, 
to which the army is perfectly 
accustomed, whereby a man 
may be rewarded in his own 
and the public interests by 
promotion in the army that 
will not affect the actual posi- 
tion of himself and his brother 
officers in the corps to which 
he belongs. When the rank of 
lieutenant - colonel is passed, 
substantive promotion may be 
given, as officers of full colonel’s 
rank cannot succeed to the 
command of a corps, and there- 
fore early attainment to it does 
not act unjustly to regimental 
officers who, if they are effi- 
cient, look on promotion in 
their corps by seniority as a 
long recognised right. 

The effects of this proposal, 
if judiciously carried out, would 
seem to fulfil all the conditions 
we look for, with due regard 
to the moderation required 
when we put new wine into 
old bottles. Men who happen 
to hold General Staff ap- 
pointments need not of neces- 
sity be placed in the General 
Staff Corps, while those who 
happen to be holding Adminis- 
trative posts will be eligible for 
selection to it. The qualifica- 
tion will thus be personal, and 
not, as at first seemed possible, 
governed by the appointment 
or position of the officer in 
question at the time of the 
formation of this corps. 

Thus an officer selected for 
the General Staff may be in 
command or second in com- 
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mand of his regiment, a sapper 
on a frontier road, a battery 
commander, or an officer of the 
Intelligence or Operations Sec- 
tion of the Great General Staff 
at headquarters. It will only 
be necessary for him to have 
the requisite qualities, acquired 
and indigenous. 

These qualifications will be, 
first of all, the Staff College 
certificate, which, however, will 
not be indispensable. A man 
who has had valuable war ex- 
perience, and is known to be 
keen on the training of troops, 
will be eligible. This is especi- 
ally important in our service, 
where some of the wilder col- 
onial and frontier service gives 
experience and forms character 
in @ manner not open to other 
armies, The man is to be se- 
lected for his value to the 
State, not for his personal ad- 
vantage, though fortunately 
one is the handmaid of the 
other. The door to the General 
Staff, from which alone gen- 
erals will proceed, is never to 
be shut in any rank, though 
the special qualities and train- 
ing accruing through the Staff 
College course are not easily 
acquired elsewhere, and that 
institution must be the more 
usual channel to a probation- 
ary  — to the General 

tail, 

The General Staff class of 
appointments would natur- 
ally be filled up by degrees 
from members of the Staff 
Corps. This corps need have 
no fixed establishment, and 
may vary from year to year. 
A man belonging to it need 
not of necessity be employed 
on the General Staff at all. 
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He may be with his unit or 
with the Administrative Staff, 
but he will know that if, after 
his probationary period (four 
years was the period Mr Arnold 
Forster proposed), he is still 
considered of the first rank, 
his enhanced promotion will 
be secured, whatever appoint- 
ment fate or the needs of the 
State may call on him to hold. 
By this means the gradual 
filling of the General Staff 
appointments with carefully 
selected men will be attained, 
as well as the formation of 
the corps délite, without any 
undue upsetting of rights 
or prejudices. The door of 
admission, too, will never 
be closed, any officer will be 
admitted, but without the 
advantages of the Staff College 
course his capacities would 
naturally have to be consider- 
able. There should be no limit 
to the rank or age in which a 
man should be admitted, un- 
der exceptional circumstances. 
Take the case of the regi- 
mental commander, who in 
some campaign is for the first 
time able to exhibit or de- 
velop qualities which make his 
promotion to general’s rank 
desirable in the interests of the 
State. It would be a rule that 
a@ man who is not on the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps should not be 
a general. In this case he 
should at once be mustered 
with that body, and informed 
that if he desires advancement 
he must acquaint himself with 
the spirit and views of the 
General Staff and the theories 
of a general’s craft. Under 
such a scheme for a General 
Staff Corps, steps would be 
2N 
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taken for the regular circula- 
tion of General Staff memor- 
anda, to keep all members au 
fait with the accepted prin- 
ciples of army administration 
and preparation. 

As has been shown when 
treating of brevet promotion, 
the use of that rank will en- 
able men to advance towards 
the seventh square and the 
rank of substantive colonel 
without interfering with the 
position and emoluments of 
officers in the regiments to 
which they must from time to 
time return. 

In India, where the gospel 
that a trained staff is needed 
has but lately penetrated, the 
number of Staff College trained 
men is far fewer than at home. 
The inauguration of the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps there must at 
first be made largely by selec- 
tion, and in future maintained 
for the most part by graduates 
from the home and new Indian 
Staff College. It is above all 
things imperative that the 
General Staffs of the two 
armies should be one, the In- 
dian Staff being but a branch 
of the other, and the certificates 
of the two Colleges being of 
equal value. 

In India the organisation of 
the new Division of the Chief 
of the Staff is similar to that 
at home, while the staffs of 
divisions and brigades are di- 
vided as at home into “General 
Staff” and “ Administrative ” 
duties, but with the awkward 
titles of “Art of War” and 
“ Routine.” 

All therefore is in train for 
the introduction of the Gen- 
eral Staff Corps on some such 
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lines as has been discussed, 
One point is worthy of atten- 
tion. A rose by any other 
name does not smell as sweet, 
despite the philosopher. The 
majority of army officers have 
always known that the com- 
mand of a regiment must be 
the probable culmination of 
their career, but there was al- 
ways the hope of fluking some. 
thing higher by favour or luck, 
or at the cannon’s mouth. The 
inauguration of a General Staff 
means that ability and energy 
will secure advancement to 
those who are ambitious, and 
may mean that the schools will 
cease to warn their brainy men 
against an army career. It 
will, however, also mean that 
theconscientious working officer 
will be limited for a certainty, 
as he was before usually, to 
end a career in his corps. Those 
who do not sow will not reap, 
and the baton will be still in 
the knapsack for the capable, 
but not for the mediocre. 
Fortunately the command of 
a regiment is all that many 
aspire to, but to attain to it in 
these days of complicated train- 
ing a man must have many good 
parts and much energy, and 
his life will not be on the easy 
lines of the mid-Victorian Age. 
He has much to go through 
before he can attain his com- 
mand. It is, therefore, impera- 
tive that that position, usually 
attained between forty-five and 
fifty years of age, should be 
reasonably lucrative and desir- 
able one. In India it is dis- 
tinctly so; outside India it is 
beggarly, and a disgrace to an 
opulent nation. An officer com- 
manding a battalion of infantry, 
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intrusted with the content and 
prospects of a large number of 
men, with their preparation for 
war and their due safety in 
war in his hands, and his own 
life at his country’s instant 
disposal, draws a guinea a-day, 
and has an inadequate house to 
live in. His pension of £420 
is more than his income while 
carrying out the final duties of 
his career in the most import- 
ant appointment he can hold. 
The regimental commands of 
the other arms differ but slight- 
ly. The pay and allowances of 
the officers in a corps, next 
below the commanding officer, 
are so low that any respect- 
able mechanic would scorn 
them. 

It is reasonable to demand 
that at least the three senior 
officers in a regiment or bat- 
talion should draw a wage in 
which a man can afford to be 
married. At home no officer 
in a regiment, from the highest 
to the lowest, has pay that 
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permits of matrimony, and the 
three seniors will be between 
thirty-five and fifty years of 
age. In India the regimental 
commandant is handsomely 
paid for his five or seven 
years of command, but the next 
two officers below him are not 
so, and the greatly increased 
expense of that country has 
made their lot little better 
than men of similar rank at 
home. 
The object to be aimed at in 
a good army is a highly trained 
staff and generals and an effi- 
cient and contented regimental 
service. In any country but 
business England the officer is 
paid a living wage. It has 
been said that we scatter our 
dead round the world like old 
cigar-ends. We certainly do 
not pay much for the privilege 
of so treating our soldiery. 
G. F. MacMounn, 
Major R.F.A. 


Natia GALLI, 
August 5, 1906. 
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TiLaK SINGH was a Sikh, 
and therefore had no business 
to be an idolater. Yet if any 
one, after reading my story, is 
inclined to withhold sympathy 
from him on that account, he 
should suspend judgment or 
visit Sambalpur. 

Tilak Singh’s father may 
have been a worthy disciple 
of Guru Nanak, but I doubt 
it. I do not think he was a 
religious man in any of the 
Hindu senses of the word. He 
had entered the service of the 
Rajah of Sambalpur when the 
pious old man was at Hardwar 
on @ pilgrimage, many years 
before the Mutiny of ’57. It 
may have been chivalry, it was 
more likely the Sikh’s natural 
instinct for splitting skulls, 
that drew Pata Singh into the 
midnight mélée, which dis- 
covered him, to the surprise of 
both, the providential ally of 
Sambalpur. The thieves, who 
were for intercepting gold des- 
tined for the priests of Gangad- 
wara, were driven off, and the 
Sikh entered the Rajah’s service 
and returned with him to his 
estate. The place was too 
dead-alive for a man of his 
spirit, so during most of his 
service he was, on one pretext 
or another, an absentee. The 
Rajah did not care to vex him 
with restraint, but he began 
in time to forget the debt, 
and when Pata Singh died in 
a far country his son Tilak 
Singh was made durwan of 
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the palace. The post was a 
sinecure. 

The old Rajah, whom Pata 
Singh had helped in the 
Hardwear fray, had long passed 
away. His son now was an 
old man, and so fat through 
some dreadful visitation that 
he had to be carried from one 
room to another. He was 
never seen outside the palace, 
A portrait of the father, a man 
in whom authority seems to 
have resided somewhat irk- 
somely, hangs in the great 
oblong durbar hall over the 
porch. Hestands on a brilliant 
square of green and orange 
carpet, like an object stuck 
perversely on a d’oyley, and is 
reflected in a dozen mirrors, 
happily cracked and stained 
but still of a distressing 
brilliance. Beside him on the 
wall there used to hang, and 
probably hang now, three 
clocks, side by side, all of the 
same stalwart kitchen pattern, 
and all stopped at different 
hours of the morning between 
nine and twelve, as if they had 
surrendered, one after another, 
to the spirit that seems to 
overcome everything in Sam- 
balpur. The servant who used 
to wind them up was no doubt 
dead, and the instinct that 
caused them to be hung there 
together on three square yards 
of wall, showing a natural in- 
difference to the measure of 


the hours, was perpetuated in 
the household, and accepted 
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their surrender as part of its 
own. All through the house 
a stranger might feel that 
something undivinable had hap- 

ned. But no tragic event 
had disturbed the serenity of 
Sambalpur for more than a 
generation. The hidden evil 
that had visited the house was 
nothing in reality, save that 
the Rajah and his household, 
as his father and his father’s 
household before him, were 
born to surrender. The place 
demanded it, and everything 
inanimate or semi - animate 
about the palace and the court- 
yard bore witness that it was 
s0,—the old pandal, that re- 
called the energy of twenty 
years ago when guests were 
invited to the ceremony of the 
holy thread, when the adopted 
son—one of the things the 
Rajah found himself unable to 
continue was his stock— 


entered the state of Brah- 


machari; the broken -down 
old carriage, half way between 
a brougham and an ark, left 
perpetually where it last drew 
up under the porch; the duck 
underneath it, looking draggled 
and miserably out of place; 
the rheumatic old white horse 
in the yard; and the three 
musty old lacquered palanquins, 
marking progressive stages of 
decay, that were never used, 
as there was nowhere one need 
necessarily go, now that the 
family had quarrelled with the 
brother-in-law at Kordingee. 
Most eloquent, indeed, were 
those objects that had once 
been used for locomotion, for 
time itself seemed to have 
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stopped still in the courtyard 
at Sambalpur. 

Only at six in the morning, 
before the sun had thrown his 
marrow - dissolving rays into 
the court, would there be a 
little stir. The Brahmin cooks 
would then be pounding tur- 
meric, and peeling, clipping, 
and scaling vegetables and fish 
into large brass pails and trays. 
The duck would be abroad, 
certain of the best bits, since 
a friendly understanding had 
been established between the 
bird and the cook. The crows 
would be prancing to and fro 
at a slightly greater radius, 
leaving the duck the possession 
of a clearly defined semicircle 
between themselves and the 
cloister steps. But neither 
duck nor crows paid any at- 
tention to Tilak Singh, who 
just at this time would come 
out of his recess in the gate, 
and prostrate himself three 
times before the apse-like curve 
in the south wall, where the 
elephant - headed, pot - bellied 
Ganesh leered at whoever 
entered the yard. 

The god, the three lingam 
stones in the flower-pot directly 
underneath, and the little sprig 
of pipal whose sacred root 
twined round the mystic stone, 
were Tilak Singh’s special care. 
On a ledge in the wall he kept 
a vessel of holy water—the 
holiest he could find, since 
Gunga was far off,—and every 
morning he poured the water 
on a disc of rough stone, rubbed 
the stone with sandal-wood till 
there appeared a filmy, white, 
and apparently miraculous 
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paste, and then poured paste 
and water and a profusion of 
flowers on the head of the 
lingam, struck the ground 
three times with his brow, 
and reverently surveyed his 
work. 

He never would let the 
bright vermilion of Ganesh 
fade, or the ochre of his crown. 
The tulsi, sacred to Vishnu, he 
watered daily. But all his 
awe was for thelingam. That 
mystic and inscrutable stone 
contained all power; he had 
known it when he was a half- 
naked urchin. In it dwelt a 
lurking cause, which was re- 
sponsible for the relentless, 
unintelligible cycle of days, 
which alone could explain the 
riddle of mortality. ‘“ The 
essence of the god resides in 
the stone.” He had heard the 
family purohita say it to the 
adopted son. Little did Tilak 
Singh divine what ruh or 
essence meant, but the lingam 
was pregnant with divinity for 
him from that day: he anointed 
it every morning with more 
pious care, and when the canna 
was introduced into Sambal- 
pur by a travelled babu and 
apothecary of the estate, he 
collected hundreds of these 
plants, and lavished their gold 
and vermilion bloom on the 
“essence of the god,” so that 
the petals concealed the stone 
that embodied it, until the 
morning sun entered the court- 
yard and they shrivelled and 
fell away. 

At this hour of general sur- 
render, too definite to need a 
timepiece, the duck would 
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huddle herself under the axle 
of the ark, ruffled but resigned, 
@ picture of distressed fatalism, 
and the crows would range 
themselves on the verandahs, 
parapets, window-sills, and 
walls, where they would sit all 
day with head on one side as 
if appraising something, mouth 
wide agape showing a red 
gullet, and eyes continually 
blinking, so that the whites 
of the iris catching the sun 
as they opened and closed 
would glint like falling rain- 
drops, and give them the ap- 
pearance of weeping. Then 
Tilak Singh would retire to 
his mat spread in an alcove 
of the gate. 

Before sleep enfolded him, as 
likely as not some gossip would 
find his way to the gate, for 
Sambalpur is not entirely out 
of the world, and though there 
was no other of Tilak Singh’s 
race in the district, the solemn 
old Sikh was a good listener, 
and his simple courtesy at- 
tracted many to the gate. 
Gangannah was _ frequently 
passing at the time of my 
story, and from him Tilak 
Singh learnt the rumour of 
the ryot of Guma near by, who 
was supposed to have yoked a 
bull to the plough. For long 
Tilak Singh, who was credu- 
lous enough about any miracle, 
would not believe the story, 
arguing that the man still 
lived, that the raghi crop at 
Guma was better than most 
years, and that no sign of 
Siva’s wrath had fallen on the 
village. For a less crime the 
Namadhari ! had performed the 





1 Followers of Vishnu. 
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sacrifice of the Pavadam,' and 
even this expiation had not 
saved the crops. Then one 
day Gangannah brought him 
news that one Gorachando had 
brought an action for defama- 
tion against the headman of 
the village for spreading a 
report that he, Gorachando, 
had taken food with the im- 
pious ryot who was supposed 
to have yoked the bull to the 
plough. Gorachando was in 
danger of expulsion from his 
caste. The people believed in 
his guilt. Moreover four men 
and six boys had died of cholera 
in Guma. For hours Tilak 


Singh dwelt upon the iniquity 
of the kaliyuga, the sinful age 
which he adorned, and his 
dreams were disturbed by the 
heavy sinister manifestations 
in which Siva would appear 
to avenge the crime. 


Day was the time to sleep, 
or rather to dream and blink 
in half stages. At night wake- 
fulness was more tolerable, and 
Tilak Singh would croon to 
himself half understood pages 
of the Ramayana. But how 
describe the reiterated mono- 
tony of the day !—a monotony 
accepted, unquestioned, and 
never realised, when hour after 
hour the only palpable and 
substantial forms that made 
their presence felt, dimly re- 
vealed through half - closed 
eyelids, were leering Ganesh 
and the polished mystic stone, 
facts in a world of dancing 
unrealities. 

The intense heat left every- 
thing inert, took away the 
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sense of power, the wish even 
to act, the consciousness that 
the power of initiation had ever 
existed. And this obsession of 
the sun, that parched and 
blistered the earth, alternating 
only with violent winds that 
spent themselves in cyclones, 
and rain that chilled to the 
bone and tore channels in the 
earth, made one feel like an 
insect on a giant’s palm. Life 
was & momentary sufferance, 
existing through a capricious 
mood of the destroyer, whose 
messengers were the storms. 
No single manifestation of 
nature left Tilak Singh with 
the sense that God was pleased. 
Why, then, did Shiv stay his 
violence? What holocaust 
could expiate the crime at 
Guma? Did he mean to make 
no sign until the soul came 
naked and alone to the judg- 
ment-seat of Yama? And 
there, indeed, what mantras 
or butter-lamps could avail? 
Weeks and months seemed to 
be involved in one interminable 
noon that might be eclipsed in 
darkness any hour. For Tilak 
Singh had kept the gate for 
forty years. And every day 
he had anointed the lingam. 
Now the awful silence of the 
divinity, and its remoteness, 
so unresponsive to his care, 
oppressed him, and he began 
to feel that his days were 
getting too few to give the 
stone such honour as_ it 
desired. 

It was during the time the 
neighbourhood was perturbed 
by the sacrilege at Guma that 





1 A ceremony in which a human victim is sacrificed, and afterwards miracu- 


lously restored to life. 
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these formless aspirations were 
resolved into a definite pur- 
pose, and Tilak Singh set out 
on his spiritual adventure. I 
think the impiety helped to 
bring him to the point. The 
crime was so near that he felt 
himself somehow involved in 
its contagion. At any rate, if 
he was implicated in any 
vicarious way, his spiritual 
detachment would shine forth 
in the act he contemplated. 
There was never any doubt 
as to what form this act should 
take, or where he should make 
his pilgrimage. He did not 
weigh miles or days, or take 
into account the nature of the 
road or the season of the year. 
One day he felt the impulse 
imperative, the next day he 
started. It may have been 


thirty years since a restless 
soul had passed north on his 


way from Ramésvaram and 
rested a night in the choultry 
opposite the palace. Until that 
night Tilak Singh had heard 
and thought little about the 
shrine, but the pilgrim had a 
persuasive tongue, he was on 
the eve of arriving home, and 
the story of his journey glowed 
with a sense of deliverance and 
completion. It was vivid 
enough to leave in the mind 
of the Sikh a sort of blurred 
picture. He remembered that 
one trended southward for the 
best part of a year, and then 
at the end one had to go in a 
boat, and after that one had 
to walk a long way farther to 
the shrine. Thus the endless 
palm-fringed vista that rose 
sometimes with a filmy indis- 
tinctness in his mind was in- 
terrupted at two stages—where 
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one took the boat, and where 
one left it. He did not know 
that the journey to the island 
from Mandapam was a mere 
ferry crossing, and that one 
could walk to the temple from 
the shore in an hour, any more 
than he knew that he would 
have to tread three-fourths of 
the length of India before his 
pious feet carried him to the 
boat. He remembered that 
the temple, which was very 
beautiful, and so large that 
one could walk a mile in its 
cloisters without recrossing 
one’s steps, stood on a hill 
between 2 lake and the sea, 
and the island on which it was 
built was covered with trees 
that were not like real trees, 
but like pictures of trees, He 
had been told that the temple 
was built in parts of some 
strange dark stone, so in the 
course of years he had come to 
think of it as jet black, darker 
than night, but polished and 
shining. It gleamed at the 
end of the vista like an 
ebon pall spread on the white 
sand. 

But he could not imagine 
the sea. He had read of it in 
the Ramayana, but it was as 
vague to him as the snows of 
Kedarnath, whence pilgrims 
came with tales of mountains, 
high as Mera, enveloped in 
cloud, and covered with that 
strange white yielding sub- 
stance, cold to the feet and 
thick as fallen cotton -seed. 
Here Siva dwelt, if not seen, 
at least hovering on the fringe 
of revelation. And thither 
Tilak Singh would go when 
rested from that other pil- 


grimage. 
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Perhaps not even the in- 
fluence of that rhapsodical 
devotee from the South would 
have counted against the allure- 
ments of Kedarnath, if it had 
not been for the Ramayana. 
Every day Tilak Singh pored 
over the sacred book in an 
Uriya version, crooning it 
aloud in slow syllables, until 
the protagonists became more 
real to him than all the spirit- 
less effaced folk of the palace. 
Their epic doings, though he 
did not know it, drew him to 
Ramésvaram with a stronger 
spell than even the hope or 
desire of obtaining merit; yet 
Ramésvaram was the fountain- 
head of merit tothe pious. The 
lingam there, the priests of the 
island said, was fashioned by 
Rama’s own hand in the days 
when Hanuman had leapt from 
the island to search for a true 
stone in Lunka, and tarried so 
long that Rama and Sita, 
weary of delay, made their 
own gods of the sand of the 
sea-shore. Since that hour, the 
Brahmins say, fifty thousand 
years ago, the lingam has been 
tended by the same family of 
priests, guarded and endowed 
by the same race of Ramnad, 
so that poor pilgrims coming 
from afar with their holy 
Gunga water may pour the 
holy water on the stone, and 
thereby cleanse themselves of 
all dross and impurity and win 
a path to Indra’s heaven. 
What act could be more grate- 
ful to the gods? What escape 
from the burden of their dis- 
pleasure surer and more bliss- 
ful ? 

Tilak Singh started from 
Sambalpur in the morth of 
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May, an hour before sunrise. It 
was dark when he unbolted the 
heavy groaning gate and threw 
it back on its hinges. No one 
in the house had risen, and he 
paid no farewells except to his 
son, a wild-eyed boy, to whom 
he had committed the care of 
Ganesh. He had been groping 
in the bed of canna an hour 
before, feeling in the dark for 
the thick flower-heads, which 
he tore from the stalk, and 
severing the petals from the 
calyx flung on the lingam. 
Then he flung himself prostrate 
before the god, his forehead 
pressed to the ground until it 
was stained and indented with 
the clay. The stone made no 
sign. None of the mysterious 
noises of the night communi- 
cated a whisper in reply. The 
gentle breeze that rustled in 
the palm carried no message 
from the god that he was aware 
of this devout initiation. As 
ever, the essence lurked in the 
stone — voiceless, callous, and 
inscrutable. The day was like 
ail other days; the obeisance 
and the offering such as the 
faithful guardian of the stone 
had been wont to make, the 
lingam to receive. Every object 
in the gloom stood in its fam- 
iliar place. The same spectral 
white figures lay stretched 
asleep on the cloister floor. A 
vague blur on a ledge of the 
wall was the pot of tulsi; a 
huddled ball of shadow in an 
open space, the duck. Shiv, 
then, would make no sign. 
Perhaps when he _ returned 
beatified . But there lay 
the road. Tilak Singh lifted his 
staff and bundle to his shoulders 
and glided through the door 
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without looking back. That 
square grizzled beard, that 
brow wrinkled in perplexity, 
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those dreamy, kind, honest 
eyes, were set to the north and 
the Ganges. 


II. 


Tilak Singh had traversed 
cart-tracks and country roads 
for nearly thirty days when he 
learnt from a ryot that he was 
but a few hours’ journey from 
the Ganges. He tried to push 
on to the river that night, but 
darkness overtook him, and he 
found shelter in the house of a 
potter. Early the next morn- 
ing, before the potter was 
awake, he set out again through 
the parched burnt fields that a 
month or two before bore rich 
crops. He chose no road, but 
steered instinctively to the 
north. As he went, trees be- 
came more numerous. The 
mangoes and tamarinds scat- 
tered at the corners of the 
fields and round the home- 
steads seemed to become more 
continuous, and narrow the 
horizon. As they grew thicker 
the ring closed in on him, until 
it appeared that he was sur- 
rounded on all sides, at a dis- 
tance of a few furlongs, by a 
great belt of woodland. Then 
there came a moment when 
Tilak Singh could see through 
the screen in front. He 
quickened his pace: there was 
light beyond. Heran. Through 
the last mango clump he saw 
the white sand stretching a 
mile beyond, interrupted by 
the water of half-dried channels, 
and on the north side of this 
valley of sand a stream rippling 
and islanded and opalescent in 


the morning sun. It was the 
river of comfort. 

Staff and bundle were thrown 
on the sand, and Tilak Singh 
stood waist-deep in the stream. 
He drank palmfuls of the holy 
water, poured it over his head, 
and splashed it with his hands 
towards the sun. He immersed 
the crown of his head, and 
uttered the prayer to the 
Rishis. The current flowing 
from Siva’s brow relaxed his 
stiff, parched limbs, enfolding 
him in the harmony of a physi- 
cal and spiritual embrace. The 
soft mud oozed round his 
bruised feet like a caress. He 
stood there, he did not know 
how long, until the almost verti- 
cal rays of the sun beat on his 
head. Then, when the forms 
on the distant bank appeared 
to him again in their material 
meaning, he turned towards 
the shore, seeking to dismiss 
what was physical in his 
ecstasy, and repeating to him- 
self the words of Arjuna, ‘The 
delights that are contact-born 
are wombs of pain.” 

It was then that Siva spoke. 
Beside the bundle on the sand 
Tilak Singh found his message, 
shadowed by an 4kol bush, and 
half-covered by the prickly 
silver-veined datura. It must 
have fallen when he stood 
abstracted in the water. He 
scanned the wide expanse of 
sand: no human beings were 
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in sight; no living thing save 
the solemn birds by the water’s 
edge and a solitary cow search- 
ing for grass in the broken 
clods of the ledge above the 
north channel. He looked to 
the ground —there were no 
footprints save his own, The 
gods were compassionate. He 
stooped with awe and touched 
the strange green vessel 
made of glass and fashioned 
like an image, transparent at 
the base but half opaque to- 
wards the neck, where the 
shoulders took a broad sweep 
onwards, and the cheeks bulged 
under the eyes that were deeper 
sunk than any Brahmin’s and 
set obliquely, as a goblin’s 
might be, narrowing towards 
the crown. In the head a 
round green stone rolled loosely, 
imprisoned there as it had been, 
no doubt, from the beginning, 
unable to escape upwards or 
downwards, the essence of the 
god, secure and indestructible. 

He never doubted that this 
god was sent to serve him, 
to carry the Gunga water 
to the lingam iin _ the 
South. Lovingly he held it 
in the stream and watched 
the holy water rush in and 
anoint the essence ere the 
vessel was filled, even as he 
had anointed the lingam at 
Sambalpur. Then when he 
inverted it he watched the 
essence roll back to the crown 
lest the precious water should 
be spilled in a flood. In this 
way it fell sparingly, as amrita 
—water divinely sprung, con- 
tained, and destined—should. 
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He emptied it and filled it 
again, and set it upright on 
the sand, and prostrated him- 
self before it three times, and 
again many times. Then he 
filled the homely jar from 
Sambalpur,—it would serve 
at least for the purpose of the 
road, 

He lay all day on the sand, 
wrapped in the thought of his 
consecration. How had he 
hoped for rewards before 
deeds? Siva was just: he 
had withheld justly, even as 
he had given justly. Till the 
pilgrim’s loins were girt he 
had made no sign; at the 
first stage of attainment he 
had spoken. Marked thus by 
the god’s choice, in his own 
mind an atom suspended be- 
tween the divine ether and 
earth’s clay, he lay in all 
humility through the day on 
the silted river-bed. With 
evening a storm broke. Siva 
spoke again through his mes- 
senger Indra. The heavens 
were split with lightning. In 
the peals of thunder he heard 
a summoning voice, and felt 
himself involved in the dis- 
ruption. The rain lashed 
against him and furrowed 
the sand by his side and tore 
away the hummock by his 
head; but he would not shrink 
or stir—he, the servant of the 
gods. Only when the thin 
crescent -moon rose clear he 
lifted himself up and his sacred 
burden and turned into the 
fields again, steering south- 
wards by the stars through 
the night. 
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III, 


After he turned south from 
the river, Tilak Singh made 
most of his marches by night. 
In the scorching days he would 
rest in some village, generally 
in the outer cloister of some 
temple, on the narrow ledge 
high raised from the ground. 
Here he would often talk of 
pilgrimages and wonders with 
the priests and village loiterers, 
but he never spoke of Siva’s 
message or let any human eye 
rest on the god in his pack. 
Ramésvaram was a constant 
theme, and the Brahmins told 
him of many devotees who 
had passed on the road there. 
Tilak Singh was no sectarian, 
he honoured all the gods, but 
his thoughts dwelt so often on 
the ebon-black shrine on the 
sand between the lake and the 
sea, that he found himself 
muttering as he walked — 
“Sita Ram ji ki Jai”—“ Glory 
to Rama and Sita.” The 
words were acceptable to most 
folk, but they earned him some 
sour looks. 

At dawn on the tenth day 
after leaving the river he found 
himself in a dry rocky country 
where cultivated land was 
scarce,—a land of thin goats, 
always stretched on their hind 
legs towards the niggard foli- 
age of the hillside, and thinner 
children tending them, blacker 
than the urchins of Sambalpur 
and with wilder eyes and hair. 
The ground everywhere was 
hard as rock; temples were 
scarce, and Tilak Singh often 
lodged in a byre. He passed 
through this graceless country 


nigh on twenty days, till he 
began to think that the South 
contained no rice - fields or 
pasture -lands or any kind of 
green. Then his trail lay 
through the forest east of Sir. 
goojah, west of Lohardugga; 
and one night he slept but 
thirty miles from Sambalpur. 
It was in his heart to steal 
there and anoint the lingam, 
but something bade him not 
appear among familiar folk 
again until he had fulfilled his 
vow. 

Then he found himself among 
the hills. Their purple peaks 
had already begun to catch the 
first currents of the monsoon. 
Bright green patches of rice 
gleamed in terraces above the 
valley. The water-courses be- 
gan to fill, Sometimes the 
thunder-clouds held up by the 
mountains spent themselves on 
the plain,—others would roll 
slowly overhead or sweep with 
impetuous menace to the north 
or west, leaving dead hopes and 
withered crops where they 
passed. For the rains were 
late and nowhere sufficient. 
Tilak Singh began to make his 
stages by day. They became 
shorter than they had been, 
and were interrupted some- 
times by halts of a day and 
night together when he lay 
stretched on his back with 
fever. He was now in those 
tracts of the Eastern Ghats 
which are locally known as the 
Maliahs, a district of insidious 
fever and miasmic mists after 
rain. The plainsmen, Uriahs 
and Telugus alike, fear these 
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hills and shun them, but the 
aboriginal Sowarah makes his 
home and thrives there, on the 
roots of the wild yam, if need 
be, in hard times. These 
square, shining, bronzed, little 
men, who step like bowmen in 
a frieze, and speak no known 
tongue, were kind to Tilak 
Singh in their rough way. 
They gave him pulse to eat 
and the milk of their buffaloes, 
and tended him in their rude 
bamboo huts, and would have 
none of his money when he 
went away. Tilak Singh 
hoped the recording deity 
would be considerate and not 
erase &@ jot of his merit on 
account of this hospitality in 
the great book of pilgrimages. 

At Garyabanda he broke 
through the great belt of hills, 
almost under the shadow of 
Mahendra Giri: hills lay all 
round him, but detached from 
the chain. They rose bare and 
conical, or stretched rib-like 
and topped with trees enfold- 
ing bright lakes overgrown 
with lotus. The deeply wooded 
pyramid of Deva Giri rose to 
thesouth ; to the north frowned 
the square hump of Mahendra, 
a deep purple veined with 
white filmy clouds. The road 
lay between, a mere cart-track, 
broken and flinty. It was here 
Tilak Singh met the bears. 

The night was cool after a 
sunset shower when Tilak 
Singh passed through Garya- 
banda. The valley was fitfully 
illumined by a crescent moon 
soaring through bars of cloud. 
The tall gannah crop threw 
jagged shadows across the 
road. The old Sikh passed 
dreamily on, his eyes strained 
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to the obscure horizon, his lips 
muttering the formula that 
had become to him a habit. 
His spirit ranged from the 
Ganges sand to far Ramés- 
varam. The crop and shadow 
of the gannah ended abruptly, 
leaving a little patch of moon- 
light, beyond which a clump of 
mango trees served to em- 
bower and obscure the road. 
Into this recess Tilak Singh 
carried his monotonous chant. 
His audience were the bears. 
They turned to him in wonder, 
as he to them. Two stood 
still; the third, a black amor- 
phous heap, bulged towards 
him, rearing high enough to 
expose a white chest. Tilak 
Singh clutched at his bundle, 
but as he swerved fell over a 
low culvert into a sandy water- 
course. His pack clattered on 
a stone, and as he grasped it 
he felt a warm trickle that 
made his heart stand still. 
The bears turned and shuffled 
quickly up the slope, grunting 
and barking like creatures that 
had received an affront. But 
Tilak Singh had forgotten 
them. His hands desperately 
explored the pack. He knelt 
for a moment over the gulf 
of bitterness. Then his heart 
that had ceased to beat raced 
frantically as he grasped Siva’s 
message, and holding it up to 
the moon saw that it was 
whole. The homelier vessel lay 
shattered on the sand. 

He waited by the culvert till 
light, thanking God for his 
release. Soon after dawn he 
found himself in Melliaputtee ; 
at noon in the broad street of 
Parlakimedi, a sloping avenue 
of palms bosomed in the hills. 
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A group of Sddhus coming up 
the street in Indian file he felt 
instinctively were returning 
from his goal. He questioned 
the first, who, without turn- 
ing aside or lifting his eyes 
from the road, uttered the 
single word ‘“Ramésvaram.” 
He gazed after them fascin- 
ated. They strode on stead- 
fastly, neither turning to left 
nor right, neither quickening 
nor slackening their pace, to 
the end of the street, where the 
road gave a bend to the north 
beside a nullah. Here, where 
Tilak Singh had followed the 
dusty détour of the road, they 
chose unhesitatingly a stony 
path behind the temple of the 
tortoise incarnation of Vishnu. 
As the last ochre robe, staff, 
and holy komandal jar disap- 
peared through the bushes, 
Tilak Singh felt a sadness for 
which he could have given no 
account. He felt, with a poig- 
nancy that was new to him, 
the loneliness of his adventure ; 
how like a child he was follow- 
ing a crooked track; a leaf 
blown hither and thither; how 
infinitely distant was the re- 
ward that had been attained 
so often by these holy men 
whose feet had learnt the path. 

The Sadhus, he learnt at the 
choultry, had slept the night 
there and _ received sdda- 
varti.1 They were bound for 
Melliaputtee, where they would 
receive sddavarti again, and 
thence go by Mandasa to the 
Trunk Road. He discovered 
that all this part of Ganjam 
was a fat land, parcelled in 
rich estates, whose zemindars 
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sin with a light heart since 
they buy immunity by feeding 
the ascetics; and these pious 
folk, who spend their lives going 
between Benares, Ramésvaram, 
and Puri, flock there in hordes, 
making wide détours from the 
Trunk Road to carry dispen- 
sation to the rich. The first 
band that Tilak Singh met in 
the streets of Parlakimedi 
affected him strangely ; he felt 
himself, at first, so much nearer 
the shrine by contact with 
them, and after they had 
passed so much farther away. 
He would have liked to speak 
with the Sadhus and learn 
from them about the road, to 
see in their eyes some gleam of 
@ spiritual tie, if not of physical 
comradeship, in the conquered 
miles. But these men had no 
roving sympathies ; their senses 
were withdrawn from objects 
of sense: they took the road 
without ties or attachment, 
selfless, unwavering, freed from 
the anxieties of pleasure and 
pain. 

From Parlakimedi Tilak 
Singh took the eastern road 
to Chicacole by Hiramandalam. 
Here he first saw the sea, a 
grey estuary under grey clouds. 
The monsoon had broken in 
earnest, and he entered the 
town with the quiet susurrus 
that preludes a storm. Over 
the river grey sea-gulls dipped 
and flashed against the black 
thunder-clouds ; the legions of 
white paddy birds passed over- 
head to the tamarind trees by 
the bund, and burdened their 
boughs with a weight as of 
snow ; the homing crows came 





1 Charity given to professional pilgrims and mendicants. 
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in with set flight all from the 
same quarter to the casuarinas, 
where they fought for a lodg- 
ing and vied with one another 
in their clamorous foreboding 
of the obvious. From the 
gardens rose the raucous an- 
them of the cicadas and frogs. 
As Tilak Singh gained the 
choultry, and laid his pack in 
his dark cell, black and reeking 
with the oil of the last fifty 
lodgers, the first drops began 
to batter against the flagstones 
of the yard. Then the storm 
broke, and the crows were 
flung from the lashing branches 
of the casuarinas. 

It was nearly three weeks 
before Tilak Singh left the 
choultry. The maliah fever, 
which leaps in the blood as one 
approaches the sea, woke in 
him with such violence that 
he was almost unconscious the 
second day. The chowkidar 
found him so, and saw that he 
was fed with milk. He lay 
thus in his cell many days, 
attacked intermittently and 
never strong enough to make 
a start. When he recovered 
consciousness he would grope 
for the holy green vessel, finger 
it till he was reassured, and 
relapse into the borderland. 
The fever left him tired in 


body and spirit, but unbroken 


in his resolve. On the twen- 
tieth day he took the road 
again. 

For a thousand miles nearly, 
between Sambalpur and the 
Ganges and then between the 
Ganges and Chicacole, Tilak 
Singh had followed devious 
roads and tracts in the sleepiest 
and most unfrequented dis- 
tricts of Eastern India. But 
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the road south from Chicacole is 
straight and uncompromising 
as the coast will permit. When 
he shouldered his pack it left 
him no initiative, for there was 
only one path to tread. It 
was this predestined character 
of the road, after the freedom 
and surprises of the wilderness, 
that made Chicacole a kind of 
dividing point in his mind, so 
that he came to think of any 
adventure that had befallen him 
as happening after or before 
his illness there. But on the 
Trunk Road his adventures, 
bodily and spiritual, were few. 
The discipline of it kept his 
spirit from ranging, as the 
fever left his body inert. In 
those days he became almost 
as passionless as the Sadhus ; 
he was indeed more ascetic 
than they, since he was not 
privileged to beg or to accept 
charity. He met hordes of 
these, Bahajis, Bairigis, and 
Baishnavas, going to or coming 
from Puri, for he was now on 
the main artery between Orissa 
and the south. He saw the 
same faces day after day, but 
spoke with none. He had ex- 
changed the solitude of the 
Central Provinces for a busy 
and crowded thoroughfare. 
But he was never more alone. 
The plaintive chant of the 
palanquin-bearers, the groan- 
ing of the unoiled cart-wheel, 
the cries of the drivers urging 
spent cattle, the creaking of 
the roadside sugar-cane mill 
turned by the patient ox, the 
speech of men, the chatter 
of crows, were merged and 
gathered into a vibration of 
sound, vain and inarticulate. 
He walked as in a dream. 
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He passed  abstractedly 
through many cities. The 
road tunnelled through the 
densely matted shade of 
banyan trees into Viziana- 
gram, bored through the red 
laterite rock into Vizaga- 
patam, and hung over the 
palm-fringed bay invaded by 
smoking steamers. The sea 
was never far distant. Tilak 
Singh saw the surf at Coco- 
nada and Masulipatam, and 
felt the breath of it at Ongole 
and Nellore. At Ongole he 
struck the great Trunk Road 
from Hyderabad, and drifted 
with a crowd of pilgrims to 
Madras. Six weeks after leav- 
ing Chicacole he passed through 
the streets of the teeming city 
at night, as indifferently as if 
it had been a village. 

It was the first great city he 
had seen, and he was inspired 
with a sense of its profane 
and unnatural illumination. 
The winking lighthouse tower 
on the High Court flashed a 
wedge of light across the sea; 
myriad balls of opal flame 
hung on the promenade; a 
chemist’s shop, with its huge 
red and green bulbs of liquid 
and imprisoned fire, and tiers 
of glittering bottles and jars, 
shone like a temple to Agni. 
Statues, obelisks, palaces, 
might have been the shades 
of trees and hills; the horseless 
red-eyed tram pulsed through 
the city unheeded; only these 
causeless lights penetrated his 
abstraction. Yet he passed 
one shrine of lesser brilliance, 
which, if he had seen it, would 
have brought him to earth 
with a cry. Beneath a banyan 
tree, in a cavernous recess in 
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the wall, dimly lit by a flicker- 
ing oil-lamp, and tended by an 
infidel Mahomedan priest, were 
ranged obscurely on shelves a 
hundred pale green gods like 
his own. And over the shop 
hung a board scribbled over 
with Tamil characters, and 
bearing the inscription in an 
equally strange tongue— 


I9E AND AREATED WAJER. 


The road now lay through a 
moist rice country, inhabited 
by swarthy thin -lipped black 
men who tie their raven hair 
in a knot at the back of the 
head. It is a rich land, and at 
every stage are chattrams 
richly endowed, where Sadhus 
of every religious order are fed. 
Twenty days after leaving 
Madras he found himself in 
the plain of Trichinopoly, in 
the valley of the Cauvery. He 
spent a day in the Titanic 
temple of Sri Rangam, and 
then pushed on to Madura, 
where a week later he lay 
prostrate before the image of 
Minakshi. 

He was 
varam ; 
sooner, a march beyond 
Madura, eighty miles from the 
ferry, and a week from the 
shrine. In the heat of noon 
Tilak Singh found shelter in 
the twisted roots of a banyan 
tree beside the amorphous 
image of Bhim. As his back 
touched the bark he droned 
the sacred formula, “Sita Ram 
ji ki Jai.” 

He was answered by a hol- 
lower voice behind Bhim, 
“Let the name of Sita Ram 
go. Call rather on Radha- 
Krishen.” 


nearing Ramés- 
but the end came 
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“Rama Chandra is_ the 
stronger,” said Tilak Singh 
loyally. The challenge raised 
a shaven head the other side 
of Bhim, and Tilak Singh 
looked into the austere eyes 
of one of Krishna’s fanatics. 
It was the head of a man of 
unmixed blood, and of great 
spiritual and temporal assur- 
ance; the skin clove so tightly 
to the brow that one expected 
to see the sutures of the skull; 
the eyes were beads deep in 
their orbits; from the shaven 
pate hung a single wisp of 
hair. 

“And who art thou?” said 
the voice ; “‘a sheep in a muddy 
track ?” 

“No, peace to thee, but one 
acceptable to Rama, and mir- 
aculously honoured.” 

“ An idle prater, rather.” 

“I carry the mark of my 
acceptance, the vessel conse- 
crated to carry the water of 
Mother Gunga.” 

He took the green god from 
his pack, and, oblivious of priests 
and sects, held it up to a shaft 
of sunshine that stole through 
the matted roof of leaves and 
irradiated the essence, 

The Brahmin seized it from 
his hand and hurled it on the 
plinth of Bhim, where it ex- 
ploded and shattered. “ Fool!” 
he said; “would you pollute 
the lingam with the Feringhi’s 
air-water ?” 


He turned to the village and 
left Tilak Singh alone with 
Bhim and the broken bottle. 
The long hours of the after- 
noon passed, and night over- 
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took the old man crouching 
there in the same doleful com- 
pany. Darkness closed in on 
him like a pall. 


Months afterwards he en- 
tered the courtyard at Sam- 
balpur in the grey before dawn. 
Everything was as he left it. 
His rusty sword stood in the 
recess by the gate; his un- 
spiritual red coat hung on a 
frayed cord like the dream of 
@ past avatar; the ark was 
in its place in the porch; the 
mildewed palanquins littered 
the hall; the duck huddled 
before Ganesh. Only the 
pipal sprig had grown into a 
young tree and burst the pot 
that held the lingam. The old 
Sikh found them propped care- 
lessly against the wall, and he 
was gathering up the mould in 
an earthen chatti to reinstall 
them when the shrouded fig- 
ures in the cloister woke one 
by one and said, “Tilak Singh 
has come home,” 

Before the sun rose Gangan- 
nah, passing the gate, looked 
in and saw Tilak Singh tend- 
ing the lingam. He entered 
and touched the old man’s 
arm and looked into his eyes 
kindly. 

“You have seen Ramésvar- 
am,” he said, “and attained 
great merit. Shabash, Tilak 
Singh!” 

But Tilak Singh, looking 
down, said— 

“There is no merit; there 
was a mishap; I start again 
on the first of the new moon.” 

EDMUND CANDLER. 
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LOVE, so strangely lost and found, 
Love, beyond the seas of death, 
Love, immortally re-crowned, 
Love, who swayest this mortal breath, 
Sweetlier to thy lover’s ear 
Steals the tale that ne’er was told; 
Bright-eyes, ah, thine arms are near, 
Nearer now than e’er of old. 


When on earth thy hands were mine, 
Mine to hold for evermore, 
Oft we watched the sunset shine 
Lonely from this wave-beat shore ; 
Pent in prison-cells of clay, 
Time had power on thee and me: 
Thou and heaven are one to-day, 


One with earth and sky and sea; 


Indivisible and one! 

Beauty hath unlocked the Gate, 
Oped the portals of the sun, 

Burst the bars of Time and Fate! 
Violets in the dawn of Spring 

Hold the secret of thine eyes: 
Lilies bare their breasts and fling 

Scents of thee from Paradise. 


Brooklets have thy talk by rote; 
Thy farewells array the West; 

Fur that clasped thee round the throat, 
Leaps—a squirrel—to its nest! 

Backward from a sparkling eye 
Half-forgotten jests return 

Where the rabbit lollops by 
Hurry-scurry through the fern! 
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Roses where I lonely pass 
Brush my brow and breathe thy kiss: 
Zephyrs, whispering through the grass, 
Lure me on from bliss to bliss: 
Here thy robe is rustling close, 
There thy fluttering lace is blown,— 
All the tide of beauty flows 
Tributary to thine own. 


Birds that sleek their shining throats 
Capture every curve from thee: 
All their golden warbled notes, 
Fragments of thy melody, 
Crowding, clustering, one by one, 
Build it upward, spray by spray, 
Till the lavrock in the sun 
Pours thy rapture down the day. 


Silver birch and purple pine, 
Crumpled fern and crimson rose, 
Flash to feel their beauty thine, 
Clasp and fold thee, warm and close: 
Every beat and gleam of wings 
Holds thee in its bosom furled ; 
All that chatters, laughs, and sings, 
Darts thy sparkle round the world. 


Love, so strangely lost and found, 
Love, beyond the seas of death, 
Love, immortally re-crowned, 
Love, who swayest this mortal breath, 
Sweetlier to thy lover’s ear 
Steals the tale that ne’er was told; 
Bright-eyes, ah, thine arms are near, 
Nearer now than e’er of old. 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


CHARLES JAMES Fox has 
been dead a hundred years, 
and the outburst of enthusi- 
asm which has greeted his 
centenary proves that the im- 
mense superstition which he 
created is still alive. To read 
the comments of serious jour- 
nals is to wonder whether there 
exists any standard by which 
the achievements of statesmen 
may be judged. On every hand 
we hear Fox described as an 
inspired prophet, who would 
have saved his country from 
the evils which he foresaw 
had he not been prevented by 
black-hearted opponents. One 
newspaper is reckless enough 
to suggest that if Fox had 
been Prime Minister at the 
time of the French Revolution, 
the worst evils which over- 
whelmed Europe would have 
been avoided. In some mys- 
terious way, we are told, Fox 
would have acted as a medi- 
ator between Louis XVI. and 
his rebellious subjects. Could 
any surmise be more ridiculous 
than this? Is it possible that 
a writer lives who believes 
that Fox could have achieved, 
in a country not his own, a 
success which was beyond the 
power of Mirabeau himself, 
an infinitely greater man than 
the leader of the Whigs? The 
Revolution, made by words, 
could be stayed only by 
Napoleon’s sword, and Fox 
had nothing save words at 


his command. Moreover, he 
was distrusted in France by 
either party. Louis XVI. 
could not be expected to sym- 
pathise with a sentimental 
friend of the people, and to 
the French people Fox was no 
better than a faux patriote, 
who had grossly insulted its 
honour and pretensions but a 
few years before the taking of 
the Bastille. The truth is that 
Fox was no more able to help 
France than to help England. 
His was not the temperament 
of the man of action, and the 
suggestion we have cited is 
memorable only for its absurd- 
ity. Yet it compels us to ask 
upon what does the general 
esteem of Fox depend, and 
why, after a hundred years, 
there are still those who would 
shed upon his grave the tear 
of sensibility. 

Concerning no politician has 
so much cant been spoken and 
written as concerning Charles 
James Fox. His name has 
been whispered with a reveren- 
tial awe by thousands who 
would have shrunk back in 
horror had they recognised the 
truth of his career. To him 
posterity has allowed a latitude 
which it withholds from all 
others known to history. The 
highly sensitive conscience 
which found Parnell’s dis- 
grace a patent necessity does 
not shrink from the indis- 
cretions of Fox. Sir George 
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Trevelyan celebrates in en- 
thusiastic terms “the grateful 
veneration with which the 
whole body of his Noncon- 
. formist fellow-citizens adored 
him living, and mourned him 
dead.” Indeed, there is an 
element of the grotesque in 
the passionate respect in which 
the party of Dr Clifford holds 
this genial gamester, who loved 
women and the bottle as deeply 
as he loved the dice-box. For 
his extravagances they have an 
ever-ready excuse. With the 
bluff exclamation that “ boys 
will be boys,” they sun them- 
selves in the light of his dis- 
sipations. They take a smiling 
pleasure in his vices, and de- 
scribe as generosity in him 
what in another they would 
denounce for blackguardism. 
Fox might steal a horse with 
their gratified approval, while 


Grafton, to take an obvious 
example, might not look over 
the hedge. One of Fox’s many 
panegyrists finds it necessary 
to apologise for his conduct 


in 1768. “Grafton became 
Prime Minister as a matter 
of course,” he says, “and 
Charles Fox, whom at that 
age it was not easy to scan- 
dalise, readily attached him- 
self to a leader whose bearing 
and address were as full of 
grace as his conduct was 
devoid of it.” Charles Fox, 
we imagine, was never easy 
to scandalise, but it is certain 
that at no age could he have 
pretended, without the grossest 
hypocrisy, to be shocked at the 
conduct of Grafton, an emin- 
ently respectable gentleman. 
In this Nonconformist admir- 
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ation of Fox’s light-hearted 
excesses there is a plain con- 
fusion. We have no right 
to say that he was a worse 
Minister because he drank and 
gambled. We may judge his 
political career without cen- 
soriously asking where he 
spent his evenings. At the 
same time, we have no right to 
pretend that he was a better 
Minister because he loved the 
bottle and the green-cloth, to 
look with wonder upon his per- 
formances in the House of 
Commons because he was a 
boon companion and a good 
fellow across a gaming-table. 
And yet this is what his foolish 
admirers ask us to do. They 
describe him travelling all night 
from Newmarket to address the 
House, or speaking with elo- 
quence after sitting twenty- 
four hours at quinze, and de- 
clare that it is genius. Genius 
it may be—the genius of endur- 
ance—but it is not political 
genius, And we shall not 
understand the career of 
Charles James Fox unless we 
keep his two réles rigorously 
apart, and judge him separ- 
ately as politician and man of 
pleasure. 

As a man of pleasure he was 
supereminent. In an age of 
hard drinking and _ reckless 
gambling, Charles Fox had no 
equal, His education encour- 
aged a natural talent. Lord 
Holland, grown rich upon the 
spoils of office, brought up his 
son upon a generous method 
of his own. He denied him 
nothing; he encouraged him 
in all his whims and all his 
extravagances. With the best 
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will in the world, he deprived 
him of his childhood and its 
simple joys. When Charles 
was barely three years old, he 
dined téte-d-téte with him, and 
delighted in his already mature 
conversation. Once the child 
announced his intention of 
destroying a watch. “ Well,” 
said Lord Holland, “if you 
must, I suppose you must.” 
When Charles was no more 
than fourteen, Lord Holland 
took him to the Continent on 
a tour of dissipation. At Spa 
he taught him the rudiments 
of gambling, and sent him 
“every night to the gaming- 
table with a pocketful of gold.” 
Not content with this first 
lesson in life, “the parent took 
not a little pains to contrive 
that the boy should leave 
France a finished rake,” and 
it is not surprising that on 
his return to Eton, Charles, 
with his knowledge of Spa and 
Paris, and his diverting tales 
of gambling-hells and their 
frequenters, should have done 
much to destroy the discipline 
of the school. 

A few years at Oxford did 
not change the habits of Charles 
Fox, though it vastly increased 
his learning, and when he 
came to London he was ready 
to take his place with the 
most daring of the rakes. At 
sixteen he was a member of 
Brooks’s, and from that day it 
may be said that he never 
looked back. For many years 
the chief occupation of his life 
was gambling. He played 
cards, he backed horses, he 
made bets. There was no 
accident of life or politics 
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which he did not think worth 
a wager. At whist, quinze, 
and piquet his skill was un- 
rivalled. He had so profound 
a knowledge of Newmarket 
that he seldom left the Heath 
with an empty pocket, and the 
betting-book at Brooks’s is clear 
evidence of his sound judgment 
in affairs. His tireless and 
energetic temperament was the 
best that could support a gam- 
bler. He could sit at the table 
all night and yet pursue his 
profession of politics the next 
day. <A bold player and a 
cheerful loser, he was familiar 
with all the hells of Europe; 
and had he never sat in the 
House of Commons, he would 
still have been notorious. 
Casanova, generally a truth- 
ful witness, encountered him at 
Lausanne, won all his money at 
Geneva, and once lent him £50, 
which were repaid three years 
afterwards. But his real battle- 
field was St James’s Street. At 
Brooks’s there was no one who 
played so fantastic a part as 
“Charles.” A macaroni, with 
dirty hands and soiled clothes, 
he moved in the most exclusive 
set, and exacted respect from 
all those who won his money. 
And truly for many years his 
losses were prodigious. Again 
and again Lord Holland settled 
his affairs. Again and again he 
plunged deeper into the quag- 
mire of debt. At his father’s 
death he is said to have owed 
£140,000, and it is not strange 
that his estate in Thanet, and 
all that he inherited, fell, with 
his furniture and his books, into 
the hands of the Jews. Yet 
he bore no malice. Like Charles 
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Surface, for whom he might 
have sat, he softened even the 
Hebrew hearts of the money- 
lenders, and forgot all his dis- 
pleasure when he had called the 
waiting-room of his house his 
Jerusalem Chamber. In truth, 
he was one to whom money 
could never have been of the 
slightest service. If ever he 
won it, he was restless until 
he had lost it. His pocket 
was an unplumbed pit of 
thriftlessness, and an entry in 
the betting-book of his elub 
proves how just an estimate 
one of his most familiar friends 
had formed of him. “Lord 
Clermont,” thus runs the entry, 
“has given Mr Crawford 10 
guineas, upon the condition of 
receiving £500 from him, when- 
ever Mr Charles Fox shall be 
worth £100,000 clear of debts.” 

Now the character of the 
gamester is not unamiable. 


We may even cherish an ad- - 


miration for the man who, 
regarding money as dross, 
flings it carelessly away to 
purchase a few hours’ excite- 
ment. But we cannot extend 
the sympathy we feel for the 
punter to him who holds the 
bank. To sit at the receipt of 
custom is neither noble nor 
glorious. The bank has a cold 
advantage which cannot appeal 
to our sense of romance; and 
assuredly the worst blot upon 
the private character of Fox is 
that in 1781, having been long 
@ pigeon, he determined to play 
the part of a rook. He set up 
&@ bank at Brooks’s, with Hare 
and Fitzpatrick as partners, 
appointed Lord Robert Spenser 
dealer at the handsome figure 
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of five guineas an hour, and 
prepared to win the money 
of the town. The four as- 
sociates were able to relieve 
one another at their pleasant 
toil, and for a year or two the 
play was continuous. It would 
be difficult to match the cyn- 
ical effrontery wherewith they 
advertised their proceedings. 
Their clients gave them cards 
bearing the legend, “ Received 
from Messrs Fox & Co.,” in ac- 
knowledgment of money paid. 
No one could walk down St 
James's Street without discov- 
ering their enterprise. “ This 
Pharo bank,” we are told, 
“is held in a manner which, 
being so exposed to public 
view, bids defiance to all de- 
cency and police. The whole 
town as it passes views the 
dealer and the punters by 
means of the candles, and the 
windows being levelled with 
the ground. The Opposition, 
which has Charles for its ablest 
advocate, is quite ashamed of 
the proceeding, and hates to 
hear it mentioned.” 

No wonder the Opposition 
hated to hear it mentioned, 
for the episode was discredit- 
able to all who had a hand in 
it. To encourage speculation, 
Fox or Fitzpatrick would at 
their own bank lose £1000 in 
one deal and win it back in the 
next. The case against them 
was put with perfect force by 
Selwyn. “Hare opened the 
Pharo bank in the great room,” 
wrote he in November 1780, 
“but had so few and poor 
punters that Charles and 
Richard were obliged to sit 
down from time to time as 
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decoy ducks. . . . I do not 
think that the people who 
frequent Brooks’s will suffer 
this pillage another campaign.” 
But while the game lasted, 
Charles and Richard were in 
high cash. Their winnings 
were fabulous. “I have not 
been at Brooks’s for I do not 
know when,” wrote Selwyn in 
1782; “that maudite banque 
of Charles’s aspirera avec le 
tems tout Vargent de Londres, 
au moins de notre quartier.” 
Upon Fox the success had 
an immediate effect. “I saw 
Charles to-day,” says Selwyn, 
“in a new hat, frock, waist- 
coat, shirt, and stockings; he 
was as clean and smug as a 
gentleman, and upon perceiv- 
ing my surprise, he told me 
it was from the Pharo bank. 
He then talked of the thousands 
it had lost, which I told him 
only proved its substance and 
the advantage of its trade. 
He smiled, and seemed perfectly 
satisfied with that which he 
had taken up; he was in such 
a sort of humour that I should 
like to have dined with him. 
His old clothes have been 
burned like the paupers’ at 
Salt Hill.” Nor was it only 
his wardrobe that profited by 
the winnings of his bank. 
While Fox and Fitzpatrick 
were emptying the pockets of 
the town, the bailiffs were 
ransacking Fox’s house to 
satisfy a debt of Fitzpatrick’s 
making. And Fox did not let 
the opportunity slip. His old 
and broken furniture having 
been seized, he determined to 
replace it with the magnificence 
which became the master of 
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a thriving business. “Hig 
house,” said Selwyn, “I mean 
the place of execution, where he 
is to go soon, is the sprucest to 
look at from the street I ever 
saw. I never saw such a trans- 
ition from distress to opulency, 
or from dirt to cleanliness,” 
And then, as Cincinnatus was 
called from the plough, so Fox 
was summoned from the Pharo 
bank to take part in the coun- 
sels of his country. Nor did he 
forget his accomplices at the 
gaming-table. Hare became 
his private secretary, and Fitz- 
patrick was sent as Chief 
Secretary to Ireland. Nothing 
was omitted to enhance the 
absurd contrast. The new 
Minister was interrupted at 
Brooks’s so often that he could 
neither punt nor deal for a 
quarter of an hour without 
giving audience to one or other 
of his colleagues. Was not the 
scene, in Selwyn’s words, la 
plus parfaitement comique que 
Von puisse imaginer? And 
is it not eminently character- 
istic of Fox that it appeared 
to nobody more risible than to 
himself ? 

The bank at Brooks’s, which 
would have added no distine- 
tion to a simple man about 
town, throws a curious side- 
light upon Fox’s failure as a 
politician. A statesman who 
took so trivial a view of his 
own responsibilities could 
hardly hope to be a leader of 
men. And the truth is that 
politics were for Charles Fox 
but another field for the ex- 
ercise of his fierce activity. 
He went into them without 
principles, and, though with 
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the passing years he adopted 
a party, without principles he 
remained to the end. His 
eminent qualities of courage 
and address never found him a 
large following in his own day. 
He passed the greater part of 
his career in the cold shade 
of Opposition. His amazing 
eloquence, his genius for de- 
bate, stood him in small stead. 
His power of rhetoric was even 
a hindrance to him, for within 
a week he would cover the 
same man with equal floods 
of flattery and vituperation, 
and his hearers, admiring both, 
knew that neither was sincere. 
And so he lost the faith of 
the vast majority. The king 
most properly distrusted the 
politician who had approved 
and abetted the disloyalty and 
dissipation of his son. And 
the people, though it made far 
less of gossip and rumour than 
to-day seems possible, could 
not close its eyes to the street- 
ballads nor its ears to the 
common talk. In spite of an 
inclination to admire one who 
had cut a figure in many 
worlds, it could not always 
condone his flippancy or over- 
look his vain inconsistency. 
That he changed the lightly 
held opinions of his youth is 
in no way discreditable to him. 
A boy may turn from gospel 
to heresy without suspicion or 
reproach, and there was no blot 
on Fox’s political fame until in 
1783 he made a coalition with 
North, whom he had attacked 
for years with a perfect fury of 
indignation. That, indeed, was 
the wreckage of his fame. No- 
body would believe him honest, 
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when he allied himself with 
one who, he had prayed, should 
hear of his misdeeds at the 
tribunal of justice, and expiate 
them on the public scaffold. 
But we shall not understand 
Fox if we do not remember 
that he was a partisan. He 
aimed always at the triumph 
of himself and his friends, 
and he cared not if in that 
triumph England were broken 
in pieces. “As a party man,” 
he said once, “I think it a good 
thing for my party to come 
into office, were it only for a 
month.” And that is not the 
worst. Fox went far beyond 
a mere hunger for office. When- 
ever the opposite party was in 
power, he ranged himself openly 
and fiercely with the enemies 
of his country. He put no 
bounds upon his hatred of 
England, and he thought it not 
shameful to intrigue with for- 
eigners against the safety and 
credit of the land to which he 


belonged. Wherever there was 
a foe to England, there was a 


friend of Fox. America, Ire- 
land, France, each in turn in- 
spired his enthusiasm. When 
Howe was victorious at Brook- 
lyn, he publicly deplored “the 
terrible news.” After Valmy 
he did not hesitate to express 
his joy. ‘No public event,” he 
wrote, “not excepting York- 
town and Saratoga, ever hap- 
pened that gave me so much 
delight. I could not allow my- 
self to believe it for some days 
for fear of disappointment.” 
More bitter, if possible, was 
his venom in 1801. “To tell 
the truth,” he said, “I am gone 
something further in hate to 
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the English Government than 
perhaps you and the rest of 
my friends are, and certainly 
further than can with prud- 
ence be avowed. The triumph 
of the French Government over 
the English does, in fact, afford 
me a degree of pleasure which 
it is very difficult to disguise.” 

The open treacheries of Fox 
are by this familiar. But his 
policy cannot be considered 
without a repetition of them. 
By his own confession he 
was a constant contemner of 
his country, and his career 
cannot but suggest the ques- 
tion, How far is patriotism 
necessary to the equipment of 
a statesman? Now patriot- 
ism, out of fashion though it 
be to-day, should be the first 
and plainest of the virtues. It 


is but an extension of the feel- 
ing for family, which is the 
foundation of all society. A 


man who insults his father and 
despises his mother is a bad 
son. He is a bad citizen who 
despises and insults his coun- 
try. And a bad citizen, though 
he has every right to exist, is 
not likely to prove the wisest 
ruler. No one need love his 
country—that the experience 
of the last few years has fully 
demonstrated. It is the privi- 
lege of all, we suppose, to de- 
fame the land of their birth, 
and of late a vast number have 
claimed the privilege. But it 
may be said, perhaps without 
exaggeration or malice, that he 
who loathes his country is not 
best fitted by nature to govern 
it. And why should he wish 
to govern it? Had Fox been 
logical, he would have shaken 
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the dust of England from his 
feet, and given what aid his 
rhetoric might afford to Eng- 
land’s foes. But he would not 
do that. He stayed at home 
to rejoice, if he might, in the 
defeat of his compatriots, and 
to sing the praises of foreign 
tyrants in the name of 
freedom. 

It is not a pleasant career 
to contemplate, for, if politics 
be not an idle game or a mo- 
mentary excitement, then an 
honourable patriotism should 
be esteemed at more than a 
feather’s weight. There is no 
compulsion put upon any man 
to be a politician, but if of 
his own will he becomes one, 
it is his business to protect 
his country against insult and 
attack. It is, then, in no 
spirit of partisanship that Fox 
is condemned. He who gives 
comfort to the king’s enemies 
should have no place in either 
party. And Fox was not con- 
tent to comfort with words. 
On one conspicuous occasion he 
acted against the interest of 
England. When Robert Adair 
went on a mission to St 
Petersburg, it was Fox who 
procured him letters of intro- 
duction, and who said, as he 
bade the informal emissary 
good-bye, “Well, if you are 
determined to go, send us all 
the news.” Moreover, that no 
detail might escape him, he 
urged Adair to use Burgoyne’s 
cipher; and “to puzzle them 
the more,” said he, “ you may 
put some of your figures in 
red ink.” Adair, with great 
indignation, denied many years 
after that Fox had anything 
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todo with his celebrated jour- 
ney. But as Fox furnished 
him with letters, demanded 
news, and suggested a cipher, 
Adair’s denial seems a mere 
quibble. 

And since Adair’s day much 
light has been thrown on the 
intrigue by the publication of 
the ‘Dropmore Papers.’ From 
them it appears that Adair 
made his journey with the ut- 
most expedition, seeing no one 
on the way save the Russian 
Ambassador at Vienna ; that he 
lived much with M. Woronzow 
and the Imperial Minister; 
that he was received with every 
mark of respect by the Em- 
press, who treated the ac- 
credited English representative 
with contempt; that he held 
“language dictated by the 
most virulent opposition to his 
Majesty’s Administration, and 
calculated to counteract the 
effect of a negotiation.” Lord 
Grenville was convinced that 
it was Woronzow who had sug- 
gested the idea of employing 
Mr Adair as envoy from Mr 
Fox to the Empress, and the 
one bright spot in an un- 
pleasant business was its com- 
plete failure. “It is, I confess, 
no small satisfaction to me,” 
wrote Whitworth, “to witness 
the disappointment of Mr 
Adair: the language he has 
held has been calculated to 
produce a far different effect, 
and his expectations were con- 
siderably raised. His journey 
has, however, been ineffectual, 
and he will, I flatter myself, 
have but a bad report to make 
to his principals.” There can 
be no doubt, indeed, that 
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Adair’s journey to St Peters- 
burg was carefully arranged, 
and it matters not a jot 
whether Fox initiated it or 
merely acquiesced in it. It 
was taken on behalf of Fox’s 
party, and it was Fox who 
would have profited had it 
been carried to a successful 
conclusion. 

So throughout the war with 
Napoleon, Fox did his best to 
aid the enemy and to thwart 
his own countrymen. He 
supported the  treasonable 
clubs and associations which 
were formed all over England 
in pious imitation of Paris. 
He defended the rebels, wher- 
ever they were found, and he 
opposed with all his energy any 
attempt to put down sedition. 
When in 1792 it was proposed 
to strengthen the hands of the 
Government by a_ coalition 
with the Whigs, Fox alone 
declined to coalesce. And he 
declined in “anger and rude- 
ness,” because he approved of 
Jacobinism. Gilbert Elliot, 
himself a staunch Whig, 
thought that Fox’s conduct 
“went to overthrow’ the 
country, and that it was 
essential for their honour and 
the sake of the country to 
separate from him.” And, 
as his party diminished, Fox’s 
acrimony increased, his de- 
termination to embarrass his 
country grew stronger. Ata 
moment when there was war 
abroad and rebellion at home, 
when it needed all the courage 
and skill of Pitt to save the 
country, Fox, with his custom- 
ary levity, decided that it was 
the duty of the House at that 
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moment to cherish the spirit of 
freedom in the people. 

Such was the pose that Fox 
preserved unto the end, a pose 
of embarrassment and hostility 
to the imperious interests of 
England. Yet, while he was 
passionately admired by a mere 
handful during his lifetime, his 
reputation has been constantly 
enhanced since his death. Up- 
on what, then, in addition to 
the constant log-rolling of Hol- 
land House, does the super- 
stition depend? Largely, we 
think, upon the legend of his 
affability. He was one whose 
misdeeds were always excused 
by his friends. When, by 
refusing to pay Lord Car- 
lisle what he owed him, he 
kept that hapless peer a 
prisoner at his country seat, 
Carlisle neither felt nor ex- 
pressed resentment. When 
Foley, persuaded by the same 


grievance as Carlisle’s, con- 
fronted the magician, he retired 
hopelessly worsted. With the 
conference at its acutest Fox 


burst into tears. “ However,” 
said Foley with a pardonable 
pride, “I carried two points 
out of four, but I was obliged 
to leave him, not being able to 
resist the force of sensibility.” 
And in being unable to re- 
sist Fox, Foley was not singu- 
lar. Nobody who knew him 
could resist him, and the town 
was forced to set up a new 
standard of morality for his 
benefit. That which would 
have covered any other man 
with eternal ridicule provoked 
no more than a kindly smile 
if it happened to Charles. 
When a monstrous impostor, 
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who called herself the Hon. 
Mrs Grieve, involved him for 
her own purposes in a wild 
scheme of marriage, a poor 
copy of verses celebrated the 
event, and on the morrow 
it was forgotten. And it 
must be admitted, too, that 
the romantic contrasts of his 
career have availed to keep 
his memory green. The light 
hand and the charming man- 
ner, which permitted him to 
turn without absurdity from 
the Pharo bank to the Trea- 
sury bench, deserve some rec- 
ognition. But these qualities 
have no touch with politics, 
and F'ox’s political reputation 
is still unexplained. That he 
was never a statesman is 
obvious. The opportunity of 
statesmanship did not come 
to him, and in _ opposition 
he behaved with the dignity 
and discretion of a vestryman. 
Why, then, should he appear 
as a guide to the footsteps of 
our modern Radicals? His 
hatred of England, of course, 
entitles him to some respect 
in their eyes; but it is not 
enough of itself to justify the 
adulation that is still showered 
upon his name. The real 
cause of his glory is his un- 
failing sentimentality. He : 

the hero of men who love 
catchwords, and who would 
compensate for evil deeds with 
good phrases. The tinkling of 
empty words such as “free- 
dom” and “the people” was 
always heard when he rose to 
address the House. He did 
not want to give the people 
freedom, and he could not have 
given it if he would. But the 
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words had a solemn sound, and 
he knew that his friends would 
respond to them instantly. 
And, apart from his know- 
ledge of catchwords, he was 
one of the ablest debaters 
that ever addressed an as- 
sembly. He possessed all the 
arts of rhetoric and eloquence 
which are a danger to the 
community. He could per- 
suade his audience for the 
moment that the worse was the 
better cause with an ease which 
not even Burke could rival. 
And yet, while we understand 
how it was that his speeches 
appeal to a rhetoric - loving 
age, we cannot read them to- 
day without perceiving the 
poverty of their thought, the 
inadequacy of their argument. 
In brief, Fox’s political rec- 
ord is as barren as Sheridan’s. 
He added nothing to the dig- 
nity or the amenity of public 
life. When Sir George Trevel- 
yan tells us that Fox “of all 
men did most to reform the 
corruption of politics,” we are 
unable to understand him. If 
to put party in front of the 
State, if to increase acrimony 
in a moment of national peril, 
be a means of reform, then Fox 
wasareformer. But it is dif- 
ficult to discover in a long 
career one signal service that 
he rendered to England, and 
we can only deplore that a 
man who might have been a 
statesman was content to be 
a professional politician. 

By a strange irony, Provi- 
dence, who withheld from Fox 
80 many precious gifts, en- 
dowed him with a charm of 
speech which seems to have 
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rendered the meaning of what 
he said immaterial. His bitter- 
est opponents listened to him 
with complaisance, if without 
approval. “I can hear him,” 
said Selwyn, “which is a sin- 
gular thing, with the same 
pleasure as if I gave ample 
credit to what he said... . It 
is as impossible not to love him 
as it is to love his adversary 
(Lord North). ... Charles aims 
sometimes at humour,—he has 
not an atom of it; or rather 
it is wit, which is better; but 
that is not his talent neither. 
. . » Charles’s poignancy and 
misapplication of truth, mak- 
ing the most known falsehoods 
serve his purpose better—in all 
that, he is admirable. His 
quotations are natural and 
pleasing and @ propos, and if 
he had any judgment, or con- 
duct, or character, he would 
and ought to be the first man 
in the country. But that 
place, I am assured now, is 
destined for another.” 
Happily for England, it was 
destined for another. But this 
character of Selwyn’s is as 
just a character of Fox as can 
be drawn. There was no place 
he might not have filled had 
he had judgment and conduct 
and character. As it was, he 
had to be content with winning 
a hostile audience by his affable 
speech, and with amazing his 
hearers by his apposite quota- 
tions. And this brings us to 
another of Fox’s perplexing 
and contradictory qualities. 
He found time, amid the dis- 
traction of gambling and 
politics, to make himself a 
brilliant scholar and a sound 
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critic. His taste equalled his 
erudition. He knew the 
classics as well as any man 
of his time, and he read and 
re-read them with never-failing 
devotion. History shows us 
few pleasanter pictures than 
Fox amid his books and his 
friends in the retirement of St 
Anne’s. But it is a Fox who 
has forgotten the ferocity of 
political contests and the rattle 
of the dice-box. And it is a 
Fox far nearer to reality than 
the foolish bogey invented by 
the Nonconformist Conscience. 
As we look back upon a career 
which might have been the 
destruction of England, we 
can afford to smile at the 
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hypocrisy which has converted 
Charles James Fox into a 
saviour of his country. His 
own contemporaries, who loved 
him in spite of his politics, 
knew him far too well to accept 
his opinions. The Radicals of 
to-day, with an imperfect know. 
ledge of his character, worship 
him as one who hated England. 
How he would have laughed 
at the absurdity of this, his 
own image! And how unfor- 
tunate is the party of Dr 
Clifford, which, in spite of its 
active conscience and high pro- 
fessions, can find no better 
saints to reverence than John 
Wilkes and Charles James 
Fox! 
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THE RADICALS AND THE LAND. 


BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART. 


THE deputation of Radical 
members who waited upon the 
Prime Minister on the 10th 
July to press for special facili- 
ties to be given to the Land 
Tenure Bill, a legacy of the 
late member for Bodmin, found 
that they had undertaken an 
easy task. There was no need 
to force an open door, seeing 
that, early in the present year, 
the Prime Minister had an- 
nounced to his constituents 
that it was part of the mission 
of his party to cause the land 
to cease to be “the pleasure- 
ground of the rich.” He has 
shown his readiness to fulfil 
this pledge by the favour ex- 
tended to Mr Agar-Robartes’s 
bill, and still more plainly by 
permitting the Secretary for 
Scotland to introduce the 
Small Landholders (Scotland) 
Bill. As both these measures 
await consideration by the 
House of Lords in the autumn 
session, it is desirable that the 
public should have some under- 
standing of their nature and 
scope, for, taken together, they 
will go far to accomplish the 
Prime Minister’s purpose of 
destroying the pleasure de- 
rived by the rich from the 
possession of land. In what 
degree they will contribute to 
the profit or pleasure of persons 
not classified as rich is another 
question. 

Be it observed, in passing, 
that this adjective “rich,” so 
frequently employed to connote 


a landowner, is very seldom 
justly applicable in these days 
to the owner of agricultural 
land, unless he happens to 
draw income from other sources 
also. While public burdens 
upon land have been rising 
steadily for a quarter of a 
century, and the advance of 
sanitary science has imposed 
upon landowners the just ob- 
ligation of heavy outlay upon 
farm-buildings and labourers’ 
dwellings, rents have under- 
gone a severe. shrinkage, 
amounting on an average over 
the whole of Great Britain to 
25 or 30 per cent, so that, 
except in the case of a very 
large estate, there remains 
scant margin to maintain the 
owner and his family in reason- 
able comfort, let alone making 
his estate a “ pleasure-ground ” 
for himself. Twelve years’ ex- 
perience of the death duties 
is not enough to reveal the 
full extent to which they 
must eventually cripple, if not 
paralyse, the whole landown- 
ing interest. Unluckily, few 
people, except that compara- 
tively small minority who have 
practical experience in the 
management of an agricultural 
estate, can have any under- 
standing of the necessary out- 
goings in this form of property. 
The land is always there, the 
most visible form of wealth, 
and the owner thereof is pre- 
sumed to be affluent; for, 
naturally enough, nobody who 
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is not a landowner troubles 
himself about the estate 
balance-sheet, any more than 
the landowner concerns him- 
self about his tailor’s profits. 
Hence the general public pos- 
sess no data upon which to 
found an opinion as to the 
justice of legislation affecting 
the tenure of land. 

Nine years ago the Duke of 
Bedford published a remark- 
able volume entitled ‘A Great 
Agricultural Estate,’ giving 
the financial results of eighty 
years management of his 
Woburn and Thorney estates, 
which amount together to 
47,643 acres, with statements 
of income and expenditure 
for each year from 1816 to 
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1895. During that period 
the total income from farm 
rents, woods, and other sources 
amounted to £5,897,981, and 
the total expenditure, ez. 
cluding that upon establish- 
ment, mansion, park, gardens, 
and experimental farm of 
Woburn Abbey, to £4,230,539; 
making the net receipts dur. 
ing eighty years £1,667,442 
—an average free income of 
£23,372, 58. Net an exor- 
bitant return upon such a 
large expenditure, yet it 
might serve, were it secure; 
but an analysis of the annual 
balance-sheets shows that the 
percentage of net income on 
the gross receipts is steadily 
diminishing :— 





Percentage of net income on gross receipts. 





Woburn Estates. 


Thorney Estate. 





1816 to 1835 
1836 to 1855 31 
1856 to 1875 19 
1876 to 1895 12 
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Nor can the present condi- 
tion of agricultural property 
be rightly understood from this 
table dealing with periods of 
twenty years. The balance- 
sheets of the two estates for 
the three years previous to the 
publication of the Duke of 
Bedford’s statement, namely 
1893, ’94, and ’95, show an 
aggregate excess in expendi- 
ture over income of £15,978. 

This princely property, then, 
was run during the last three 
years of which the public is 
in possession of the balance- 


sheets at an average annual 


loss of £5326, and was main- 
tained by funds derived from 
sources other than agricultural. 
Mill spoke slightingly of land- 
lords as of people who “grow 
richer, as it were, in their sleep, 
without working, risking, or 
economising,”— a generalisa- 
tion which accords ill with 
the statistics briefly referred 
to above. They are quoted, 
because they have been pub- 
lished; but they illustrate an 
example of estate management 
which, if it be liberal beyond 
the average, is by no means 
out of the common. 
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The industry and skill of 
tenant farmers throughout 
Great Britain has been gener- 
ally recognised by the owners 
of the soil and met by a lib- 
eral, in many cases a lavish, 
expenditure of capital. 

The great majority of those 
who voted for the two Land 
Bills now before Parliament 
did so in complete ignorance 
of all this. They had a single 
purpose in view, formulated by 
the Prime Minister, as causing 
the land to cease to be the 
pleasure-ground of the rich. 

To take the milder of the 
two measures first, the Land 
Tenure Bill,—in so far as it 
establishes dual ownership it 
strikes at the very root of the 
legitimate enjoyment of pro- 
perty in land. If that enjoy- 
ment can be proved to be in- 
consistent with the welfare and 
happiness of tenant farmers, 
labourers, or any other class 


of dwellers on the soil, by all 
means let there be an end to 


it. Private interests must 
always give way to the general 
welfare. But if it offends only 
because the landowner happens 
to be better off than farmers 
or labourers, and moves in a 
different social circle, then the 
motive for change is radically 
vicious and doomed to mis- 
carry. 

It is designed by the fifth 
clause of this Bill to confer 
practical fixity of tenure on 
the occupier by providing 
compensation for disturbance 
“without good and sufficient 
cause” to be decided by ar- 
bitration; but there is no 
schedule to the Bill indicating 
what causes shall be deemed 
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“good and sufficient.” The 
discretion hitherto vested in 
the owner as to whom his land 
shall be let is withdrawn, 
although there exist no means 
whereby a landowner can 
better show solicitude for the 
wellbeing of a neighbourhood 
than careful discrimination in 
the selection of tenants. Under 
this Bill the landlord will be 
powerless to remove any tenant 
at the termination of a lease, 
so long as the said tenant is 
willing to continue to pay the 
rent. There are considerations 
which cannot be submitted to 
arbitration, but which may 
constitute reasonable ground 
for a landlord, solicitous for 
the wellbeing of his estate and 
neighbourhood, to desire to 
effect a change in the tenancy 
of a farm. Dissipated habits, 
for instance, though undesir- 
able in a tenant or neighbour, 
scarcely constitute “good and 
sufficient cause” in a technical 
sense (and technical objections 
would be all that an arbitrator 
could take into consideration), 
unless they lead to insolvency. 
The arbitrator would hold that 
he had no more to do with the 
private course of a tenant’s 
living than with the landlord’s. 

In legislation of this spirit 
the presumption is all against 
the landowner. In the novels 
of a certain popular lady writer 
every man who can afford to 
wear a decent coat is pretty 
sure to be depicted as a mon- 
ster of self-indulgence and 
depravity ; so in the creed of 
a certain class of Radical the 
fact of owning landed estate 
is enough to quench every 
principle of justice, forbear- 

2P 
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ance, and equity in the human 
breast. All landowners are 
greedy oppressors, ready to 
squeeze the last shilling out 
of a tenant’s pocket and to 
confiscate his improvements ; 
and all tenant farmers are 
saints, incapable of dereliction 
from perfect integrity and un- 
erring in the principles of cul- 
tivation which they apply to 
another man’s land. Like 
most generalisations, especially 
such as persons of one class 
are prone to apply to those 
of another, this is unreal and 
mischievous, and any legisla- 
tion based upon it must prove 
oppressive and unjust. There 
are ignorant, careless, and 
tyrannical landlords, just as 
there are unskilful, dishonest, 
and undesirable tenants, but 
these form a very small per- 
centage of each class. One 
has only to survey the con- 
dition of agricultural land in 
England and Scotland, and to 
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inquire into the circumstances 
and means of those who cul. 
tivate it, in order to be con. 
vinced that the present rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant 
are not unfavourable to the 
latter. The fall in the value 
of farm produce which has 
taken place since 1878 has 
been met by a reduction of 
rent, often voluntarily agreed 
to during the currency of a 
lease, amounting on an aver- 
age over the whole country 
to 25 per cent, and, in some 
instances within my know- 
ledge, to as much as 50 per 
cent. Turning again to the 
Duke of Bedford’s balance- 
sheets, it will be found that 
the diminution in expenditure 
has not been in proportion to 
the shrinkage of income, The 
figures for 1877 have been 
taken, because that was the 
last of the fat years in agri- 
culture, before foreign competi- 
tion was severely felt. 





1877. 





Beds and Bucks Estates. Thorney Estate. 


Beds and Bucks Estates. 


Thorney Estate. 








Expenditure.| Income. 


£49,003 | £38,791 


Income. 


£59,906 £33,592 


Expenditure. 


Income. 


£32,120 


Expenditure.| Income. | Expenditure. 


£38,850 | £22,195 | £22,636 





Net income £10,003 | Net income £5199 
Total net income £15,202 





Net deficit £6730 Net deficit £441 


Total net deficit £7171 








The head of the firm who 
invests so freely from income 
in good and bad times alike 
is surely entitled to select his 
partners in business. Clause 
5 of the Land Tenure Bill 
would put that out of his 
power, at least in those rare 


instances when a landlord de- 
sires to part with an unde- 
sirable tenant. 

It is often alleged that land- 
lords get rid of tenants who 
disagree with them in politics, 
and no doubt this was done 
frequently under a state of 
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things which has long passed 
away. I can but testify that, 
during forty years’ close and 
practical acquaintances with an 
agricultural community, and 
six-and-twenty years’ connec- 
tion with the same as member, 
no single instance has come 
to my knowledge of a tenant 
being disturbed in his holding 
upon that account. Had such 
a case occurred, it could not 
have escaped my notice, for 
it would have been trumpeted 
across the length and breadth 
of the land, and rightly so. 
Far more serious than the 
Land Tenure Bill is the Small 
Holdings (Scotland) Bill, fac- 
etiously described in the title 
as “a Bill to encourage the 
formation of Small Holdings 
in Scotland.” A more cor- 
rect description would be, “a 
Bill to discourage those Land- 
owners who have made con- 
siderable sacrifices to retain 
Small Holdings.” Briefly, its 
main provisions are as follows: 
the extension of the Crofters 
Acts to all the counties of 
Scotland ; the appointment of 
five Land Commissioners who 
shall fix judicial rents for all 
holdings not exceeding £50 of 
yearly rent; fixity of tenure 
to tenants of all such hold- 
ings, with power to bequeath 
or assign their holdings; 
power to the Land Commis- 
sioners “to determine that it 
is in the public interest that 
new holdings shall be consti- 
tuted” on any land not al- 
ready divided into small hold- 
ings. The Commissioners are 
further empowered to provide 
funds, “either by way of gift 
or by way of loan, or other- 
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wise as they see fit,” for the 
erection of buildings, making 
roads, fences, sinking wells, 
“or for any similar purpose,” 
for the benefit of the small 
holder. 

The immediate effect of this 
would be to withdraw a great 
portion of the land of Scot- 
land from the control of its 
rightful owners (rightful, that 
is, in the sense immemorially 
attached by law to possession 
through purchase, gift, or 
inheritance), and to expose 
owners of other land to 
inroads upon their property 
at the discretion of the Com- 
missioners. 

The number of holdings in 
Scotland rented at upwards 
of £50 a-year is 24,253, yield- 
ing an aggregate rental of 
£4,894,711— an average of 
£200. These are to be left, 
for the present, under the 
management and control of 
the owners, except so far as 
the Commissioners may deem 
it ‘‘in the public interest” to 
carve new crofts out of these 
farms, thereby detaching them 
from the owner’s control. The 
number of holdings in Scot- 
land rented at £50 and under 
is 46,828, with an aggregate 
rental of £593,333, giving an 
average of something over 
£12 each. In this total are 
included the holdings already 
under the jurisdiction of the 
Crofter Commission in the six 
counties of Argyll, Inverness, 
Ross and Cromarty, Suther- 
land, Caithness, and Orkney 
and Shetland,—numbering, if 
I mistake not, about 11,000. 
The extension of the crofter 
limit from £30 of annual rent 
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to £50 will bring 1100 ad- 
ditional holdings in _ these 
counties under direct control 
of the Commissioners. 

The effect upon the non- 
crofting counties will be far 
more revolutionary. Here 
are statistics of a few of 
them :— 


Holdings 
of £50 
and under. 
1509 
1246 
7843 

221 
364 
631 


11,814 


Holdings 
above £50. 


1131 
1227 
3496 
402 
730 
701 


7687 


Fife . 

Forfar 
Aberdeenshire 
East Lothian 
Renfrewshire 
Wigtownshire 


Total for six high- 
farming counties 


I have purposely named 
these six counties, as repre- 
senting the highest class of 
agriculture in Scotland, and 
it will be observed that even 
in these there is no dearth of 


small holdings. 

Most of the limitations of 
the powers conferred upon the 
Crofter Commission by the Act 
of 1886 are swept away by the 


present Bill. Section 13 of 
that Act prohibits land for the 
extension of crofts being taken 
from any farm held under 
lease, or paying less than £100 
of rent, or not lying adjacent 
to the croft to be enlarged and 
belonging to the same land- 
lord; nor shall land be taken 
from any farm to such extent 
as will reduce the rent below 
£100 a-year. Current leases 
were respected; only those 
holdings could be registered as 
crofts, to have fair rents fixed 
by the Commissioners, as were 
held from year to year, and the 
power of the crofter to assign 
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his holding was expressly 


barred. 

All these safeguards dis. 
appear under the Bill; leases 
are to be torn up and cove- 
nants voided; rents to the 
extent of about half a million 
sterling a-year are to be con- 
fiscated by the Commissioners, 
who will allow the landowners 
in lieu thereof such sums ag 
they may think fit; “and no 
court shall have power to re. 
view or interfere in any way 
with the orders, determina- 
tions, or other proceedings of 
the Commission.” The whole 
of the agricultural and pastoral 
land of Scotland, which bears 
such striking witness to the 
enterprise and industry of gen- 
erations, is thrown open to the 
predatory action of the Con- 
missioners, to be parcelled out 
at their discretion among a 
class of tenants whom it would 
be unreasonable to expect cap- 
able of maintaining the present 
high level of cultivation. 

The interests affected by the 
Bill may be considered in three 
groups— those of the land- 
owners, those of the tenants 
paying more than £50 a-year, 
and those of the small holders, 
existing or to be created. 


1. The Landowner. 

To justify the drastic inter- 
ference with the rights of pro- 
perty contained in this Bill, it 
must be shown that landowners 
have largely abused or misused 
those rights to the detriment 
of the community, have be- 
trayed the trust implied in the 
possession of land, and been in- 
sensible to its responsibilities. 
It was comparatively easy to 
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make out a case for interfer- 
ence between crofter tenants 
and their landlords, because 
the essence of the crofting sys- 
tem consists in the tenant doing 
everything for himself, build- 
ing his own house and offices, 
erecting fences, executing im- 
provements, &c. Had the 
landlord undertaken the obli- 
gations usual upon larger 
farms, no rent which the 
crofts would bear would have 
recouped him for his outlay. 
The crofting system of cultiva- 
tion is a survival of a prim- 
itive and rude form of agri- 
culture, in which the only kind 
of capital invested by the 
owner is his land, the crofting 
tenant providing everything 
else. It is well known that in 
old times the precarious liveli- 
hood obtained by croft culti- 
vation was supplemented in 
emergencies by predatory in- 


cursions upon other lands, in 
the Highlands upon those of 


neighbouring clans, in the 
Border district upon those of 
the national enemy—England ; 
and for generations after those 
sources of supply were dried 
up, the congenital martial 
habit made crofting districts 
splendid recruiting - grounds. 
But the crofters themselves 
gradually sank to the verge of 
destitution. While the rest 
of the agricultural community 
were steadily improving their 
position, and landlords were 
profitably investing immense 
sums in land-reclamation, every 
wet season left the crofter a 
stage lower in the scale of 
existence, clinging to the waste- 
ful and ineffective system of 
“run-rig” cultivation. The 
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development of sheep-farming 
revealed to Highland lairds the 
potential wealth of their hill- 
sides, and they turned their 
property to the best account, 
in many cases at the cost of 
wholesale evictions, which have 
left a lasting shadow on the 
history of the Highlands. As 
time went on, the plight of 
those crofters who remained 
became deplorable. They had 
subdivided their holdings to 
such an extent that many of 
the crofts had become incap- 
able of supplying the wants of 
the humblest household. Par- 
liament came to the rescue, 
and by providing protection 
for existing crofts and reason- 
able means for enlarging the 
smaller ones, it prevented the 
disappearance of a class which 
is possessed of many virtues, 
is associated with a romantic 
past, and, especially, has earned 
grateful recognition for supply- 
ing thousands of splendid 
soldiers for the service of the 
country. And whereas, in the 
true crofting districts, the land- 
lords were not expected to sink 
any capital, and, as a rule, had 
not done so, in the equipment 
of the crofts, Parliament fur- 
ther decreed that rents should 
not be regulated by competition 
in these severely restricted and 
densely populated areas, but 
that the Commission should 
fix the fair rent for each 
holding. 

But it is one thing to frame 
and enact extraordinary pro- 
visions for a class of people 
in esse, and a totally different 
thing to extend those pro- 
visions to districts where that 
class does not exist, and where 
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every agriculturist of experi- 
ence perceives that it is most 
undesirable that it should be 
created. The Bill is described 
as one “to encourage the crea- 
tion of small holdings,” but its 
first effect will be to penalise 
those landowners who have 
made most sacrifice in preserv- 
ing small holdings, by shutting 
them out from all voice and 
discretion in the management 
of such portions of their es- 
tates as are rented at £50 and 
under, and practically confis- 
cates whatever capital they 
may have invested in these 
farms. For be it noted that, 
although clause 1 of the Bill de- 
clares that the term “crofter” 
is obsolete, and that “the 
Crofters Act shall be read 
and construed as if the ex- 
pression ‘landholder’ were 
substituted for the expression 


‘crofter’ occurring therein, and 
shall have effect throughout 
Scotland,” no legislation can 
undo the past or annul the 
difference between the High- 
land crofter and the tenant of 
a small farm in a non-crofting 


district. The whole usage and 
practice hitherto has been dif- 
ferent, as has been well ex- 
plained by a writer in ‘Maga’ 
for August last. The authors 
of this Bill seem to be under 
the impression that the tenure 
of small farms in the non- 
crofting counties has been 
identical in the past with 
that of Highland crofts, and 
they decree that it shall be so 
in the future. But the truth 
is that, wherever the crofting 
system has ceased to exist, 
the tenants of large and small 
farms are treated on exactly 
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the same footing. The land- 
lord erects the buildings and 
fences, and shares the outlay 
in improvements quite irre- 
spectively of the acreage of 
the farm. Indeed the land- 
lord’s capital outlay upon a 
small holding is almost in- 
variably far greater in pro- 
portion to the annual rent 
than upon a larger farm; 
hence the temptation is con- 
siderable, on a small holding 
falling vacant, to throw it into 
an adjacent farm, thus effect- 
ing a notable saving in expense 
upon buildings. 

Now the great majority of 
people in this country have no 
practical experience of land 
management, and it would be 
hopeless to convince them of 
the truth of a general state 
ment such as this. These 
persons see little external dif- 
ference between a forty-acre 
farm in Mayo and one of 4 
similar size in Aberdeenshire. 
There is nothing to show them 
that the Irish tenant has built 
his own house and erected 
his own fences, while this ne- 
cessary equipment has been 
furnished at the eost of the 
Aberdeenshire laird. There- 
fore, although it is usually 
neither desirable nor agreeable 
to publish details of one’s own 
business, I venture to submit 
the actual figures of income 
and expenditure relative to a 
small holding upon my own 
estate, having neither wish nor 
power to reveal the balance- 
sheets of other landowners. 
Let me premise that it is no 
exceptional instance: the facts 
are simply those concerning 
one of several small holdings 
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that have been preserved of 
set purpose for the accom- 
modation of thrifty men of 
small means. Similar results 
would be apparent from the 
balance-sheet of almost any 
' other holding of similar dimen- 
sions on the estate. I choose 
this one because it became 
vacant and a new arrange- 
ment was made in 1877, the 
year in which I succeeded to 
the possession of the estate. 
The holding in question ex- 
tends to 54:807 imperial acres, 
or say 54 acres net after 
allowing for house-site, roads, 


&e. At Whitsunday 1877, the 


RECEIPTS. 


Rent paid by tenant A 
for 2 years . . £10 0 0 
Rent paid by 
tenant B for 
44 years at 
£30 - £135 0 0 
And for8 years 
at £25 


Rent paid by tenant C for 


144 years at £33. 478 10 0 


. £823 10 0 
- 499 5 8 


Total gross receipts . 
Total expenditure . 


Total net income for 29 
years . . £324 4 4 


This shows a yield to the 
landlord of £10, 16s. 4d. per 
annum from a farm of 54 
acres, chiefly arable, or about 
4s. per acre; whereas, had the 
offer of either of two tenants 
in neighbouring large farms 
been accepted, the rent would 
have been 12s. 8d. an acre, 
or £32 a-year, amounting in all 
to £928 in the twenty - nine 
years, with practically no out- 
lay required from the landlord 
beyond the £62 spent on drain- 
ing. 
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former tenant having died 
childless, a new dwelling-house 
was erected by me, and the 
holding was let to tenant A 
at £20 annual rent. He died 
within two years, having paid 
only £10 of the rent due. His 
son, tenant B, took on the 
farm at Whitsunday 1879 at 
a rent of £30, which was re- 
duced to £25 from 31st March 
1883. He left the district in 
1891, and a new tenant, C, a 
ploughman, entered at a rent 
of £33, which he has paid 
regularly ever since. The 
balance-sheet for these twenty- 
nine years stands as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE. 


Erecting dwelling - house 
and improving steading £347 11 

New water-supply . 

Fencing . . ‘ 

Draining . 

Sundry work . 


10 11 
36 17 
62 5 
42 0 


Total expenditure . . £499 5 8 


I do not complain of this 
result: it is part of the sacri- 
fice one undertakes deliberate- 
ly and willingly in refusing to 
throw small farms into large; 
and I have the satisfaction of 
having enabled an industrious 
and thrifty farm-labourer to 
attain the object of his modest 
ambition. But I shall have 
legitimate cause for complaint 
if the Bill becomes law and 
the Land Commissioners inter- 
pose between me and my pro- 
perty, placing me in the odious 
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position of a mere rent-charger, 
minus the capital which I in- 
vested in all good faith and 
with a full sense of responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the 
community. 


II. Farmers paying upwards of 
£50. 


It may seem a simple matter 
to slice up a large holding 
into small ones, or to carve a 
cantle of 40 or 50 acres out 
of a farm of 300 or 400 acres. 
The landlord, it may be sup- 
posed, will suffer a diminution 
in rent, but then, it may be 
urged, he will not have to put 
his hand in his pocket for out- 
lay on the part or parts of the 
farm detached. It is provided 
in the Bill that the expense of 
erecting buildings and fences 
and executing other works 
shall in future be defrayed by 
the Commissioners, “either by 
way of gift or loan or other- 
wise as they see fit.” But how 
about the capital already in- 
vested by the landlord in 
equipping the large farm? 
That equipment will be out 
of proportion to the holding 
after it has been operated upon 
by the Commissioners, and the 
tenant most reasonably will ob- 
ject to paying rent for any- 
thing in excess of his require- 
ments. Although power is 
given to the Commissioners 
“to assess and pay adequate 
compensation to any person for 
the time being in occupation of 
the land,” no provision is made 
for refunding to the owner of 
the said land any of the capital 
he may have invested in it. 

That, however, is part of the 
landlord’s grievance, and we 
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are now considering the effect 
of a predatory incursion by 
the Commissioners upon the 
tenant of a large or medium. 
sized farm. If, as is probable, 
he has the security of a lease for 
fifteen or nineteen years, he has 
arranged the rotation of crops 
accordingly, and invested his 
capital so that he may find it 
again at the end of his term. 
His calculations will be upset 
and his plans dislocated by the 
loss of 50 or 100 acres. What 
remains to him—150, 200, 300 
acres, whatever may be the 
extent—must be cultivated on 
a different scheme to that upon 
which he set out on the faith 
of covenants. Every farmer 
knows that land is more econ- 
omically cultivated in large ex- 
tents than it can be in smaller. 
The profit on the diminished 
farm will be less in proportion 
to the rent than it was in 
proportion to the higher rent 
for the original farm; but it 
will be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to lay before the Com- 
missioners an estimate of the 
difference as a basis for com- 
pensation. 

The substantial farmer, 4 
man of that class which is 
the very backbone of a system 
of agriculture admittedly supe- 
rior to that of any other nation 
—the substantial farmer, I say, 
has nothing to look for under 
this part of the Bill except in- 
terference and loss. Turning 
to the latter part of the Bill, 
he finds that, in addition to 
the Land Commission, two paid 
Agricultural Commissioners for 
Scotland are to be appointed, 
“charged with the general 
duty of promoting the interests 
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of agriculture, forestry, and 
other rural industries in Scot- 
land”; but what can these 
gentlemen undertake which 
the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries is not competent to 
accomplish? Let the Board 
and its officials be strengthened 
numerically if necessary; but 
one searches in vain for any 
reason for this multiplication 
of authorities, except the un- 
satisfactory one of providing 
salaried posts for hungry 
Radicals. 


Ill. The Small Holder. 

We now come to consider 
the class of persons whom it 
is intended to benefit by the 
Bill, to the detriment, as has 
been shown, of both landlords 
and substantial tenants. If 
the object of the measure be 
a genuine attempt to establish 
a larger population in rural 
districts than exists at present, 
the provisions of clause 2 seem 
almost prohibitory of such a 
result. No person is to be 
registered as a “landholder” 
(they are not to be called 
crofters any longer) who does 
not “cultivate it [his holding] 
by himself or his family”; 
and no person is to receive 
one of the new small holdings 
to be created “who does not 
satisfy the Land Commission 
as to his knowledge or expe- 
rience of agricultural or pas- 
toral pursuits.” Persons with 
these qualifications cannot be 
very numerous in our cities; 
they must be looked for, 
then, among the agricultural 
labourers who are already liv- 
ing upon the land. Can they 
be lured into remaining there 
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by the prospects held out by 
this Bill? 

The answer to that question 
must be sought by consulting 
the statistics of the crofting 
parishes now under control 
of the Crofter Commission. 
There, if anywhere, will be 
manifest a strong congenital 
attachment to birthplace and 
environment; yet on examin- 
ing the last four census re- 
turns it will be found that the 
rural exodus has not received 
the slightest check from the 
Crofters Act, 1886, and the 
Congested Districts Board Act, 
1897 :— 


Year. 


1871 
1881 
1891 
1901 


Population of 
Crofter Parishes. 


158,452 
155,006 
148,694 
142,297 


The circumstances of localities 
vary, of course. In some coun- 
ties or parts of counties there 
are a certain number of elig- 
ible persons — steady, careful 
farm-servants, having savings 
enough to stock, and technical 
knowledge enough to cultivate, 
small holdings—and there may 
not be in the neighbourhood 
enough small holdings to go 
round. But in other districts 
the supply exceeds the demand. 
A few months ago I visited 
an estate in Forfarshire on 
which it has long been the 
established policy to maintain 
a number of small holdings, 
locally termed “‘pendicles,” to 
meet the requirements of men 
of modest means. These are 
equipped with excellent dwell- 
ing-houses and suitable offices ; 
the quality of the land is very 
good; and there are frequent 
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markets in several considerable 
towns near at hand: yet a 
considerable number of these 
pendicles are unlet, and the 
demand for them is lessening 
year by year. The agency at 
work is one which, while it 
increases facilities for farming 
the land profitably, invariably 
tends to thin the population in 
rural districts. The district is 
well served by railways. Easy 
access to any neighbourhood 
implies easy exit also. You 
may take a horse to the 
water, but you can’t make 
him drink unless he is thirsty. 
You may offer country people 
small holdings, but you cannot 
make them settle thereon un- 
less their inclination is that 
way. At present it is all the 
other way, wherever railways 
have come; and the only parts 
of Scotland where, not a land- 
hunger, but a reasonable ap- 
petite for land in small quan- 
tities, exists, are parishes in 
which the locomotive is not 
perpetually screaming, “Come 
away!” Young men and 
women, to whose imagination 
that sound conveys so much 
promise of a brighter and 
broader horizon, respond read- 
ily, “‘ Whistle and I’ll come to 
you, my lad!” and off they 
go. Board-school education 
and cheap journals have un- 
settled their thoughts; the 
simple habits and frugal lives 
of their peasant ancestry can- 
not satisfy their eager antici- 
pation of existence; they must 
see for themselves, and have 
their share in the busy world 
they have read about. Small 
blame to them! Education 
and abundant literature have 
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fired them with the ambition 
to become acquainted with the 
busy haunts of men; many of 
their friends have gone forth, 
some of whom have prospered, 
and write glowing accounts of 
the wider world. It is the old 
story of the country mouse 
and the town mouse,— 


‘‘The mouse that never leaves its own 
poor hole 
Can never be a mouse of any soul.” 


So, at least, the country mouse 
has been taught to believe; 
what satisfied his sire is not 
enough for him. 

People are never tired of 
exulting over the progress of 
the nineteenth century; do 
they suppose that the Scottish 
peasantry are the only class 
unaffected by it? The differ- 


ence between the old order and 
the new is sometimes brought 


home to one by very simple 
incidents. Let me _ illustrate 
this by a case in point. One 
day, several years ago, desiring 
to see my grieve (Angliceé, farm 
bailiff), I went to the home- 
farm to look for him. Failing 
to find him, I walked over a 
ridge to his house, distant 
about half a mile, and asked 
his wife whether she knew 
where he was. She said that 
he was at the steading, whence 
I had just come. “Are you 
sure?” IT asked. “I looked for 
him there. Did you see him 
there?” ‘Me, sir!” exclaimed 
the old lady; “I never was 
there in my life!” 

Now this worthy couple had 
lived for more than forty years 
in the same house. The wife 
was a superior woman, of more 
than ordinary intelligence, the 
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daughter of a farmer consider- 
ably above the £50 limit, yet 
in all that time she had never 
had the curiosity to walk half 
a mile to inspect the scene of 
her husband’s daily work. The 
simple round of household 
duties sufficed to occupy her, 
mind and body, day after day, 
and she had no ambition be- 
yond it. 

Had the real object of this 
Bill not been so clearly revealed 
by the Prime Minister as that 
of causing the land to cease 
being the pleasure-ground of the 
rich,—had it been an honest and 
intelligent effort to keep the 
peasantry on the land,—every 
thoughtful mind would have 
received it with sympathy, and 
have bent itself to make it effect- 
ive and successful. Even so, we 
should have before us the dis- 
couraging result of dual owner- 
ship elsewhere. In Ireland it 
has proved a disastrous failure, 
and has had to be remedied by 
the Land Purchase Acts. The 
Crofters Acts, dealing with the 
problem in districts where it 
was most urgent, have met with 
partial success: it has bettered 
the condition of the crofters, 
though even there, as has been 
shown, the effect in stemming 
the exodus has been nil. In 
other districts of Scotland 
landlords, generally speaking, 
are exerting themselves to meet 
whatever demands for land 
exist in their neighbourhood. 
The process, once very general, 
of throwing small holdings 
into adjacent large ones has 
practically ceased, and the 
tendency is to reduce, rather 
than to increase, the size of 
farms. 
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There is yet another class of 
persons whose interests, as 
affected by this Bill, claim some 
consideration, namely, the tax- 
payers, who will have to pro- 
vide money for the salaries 
and expenses of the Land Com- 
mission. These, together with 
the salaries and expenses of 
the Agricultural Commissioners, 
who are to receive “such re- 
muneration as the Treas 
may sanction,” to be paid “out 
of moneys provided by Parlia- 
ment,” will amount to a con- 
siderable sum per annum. 


Chairman of the Land Com- 
mission . . . ° 
Four Commissioners at £1000 
Secretary, say . . ° 
‘* Assessors, surveyors, law 
agents, valuers, clerks, 
messengers, and other per- 
sons,” provided for under 
clause 3, subsection 7, say 
Travelling expenses, hire of 
rooms, &c., say . . 
Funds to be administered by 
the Land Commission 
under clause 4 
Agricultural Commissioners, 
say . ° ‘ ‘ 2,500 
‘* Officers, clerks, and other 
persons” employed by 
them under clause 18, 
subsection 3, say 
Travelling expenses and hire 
of rooms, say . 


£2,000 
4,000 
800 


4,000 
3,000 


100,000 


1,000 
1,000 
£118,300 


No allowance is made here 
for the remuneration of Sub- 
Commissioners; but it would 
be absurd to expect the Com- 
mission to overtake the work 
without their aid. 

If half or a quarter of this 
money were invested annually 
by the State in the purchase 
and planting of land, employ- 
ment of the very best and 
healthiest kind would be pro- 
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vided for a large number of 
families; while at the same 
time a source of future and 
permanent wealth would be 
created for the nation to meet 
the timber-famine which all 
experts are agreed is impend- 
ing, and against which several 
other States are providing. 
But foresight such as this has 
no part in framing such a 
measure as the Small Hold- 
ings Bill. That has been de- 
signed to fulfil pledges rashly 
and ignorantly given by Radi- 
cal candidates at the elections. 
Its true purpose will be accom- 
plished if it secures for the 
party in power the votes of 
all those who object to private 
property in land. 

Landlords and farmers have 
met the difficulties of the past 
thirty years with stout hearts 
and willing hands. The show- 
yards testify to the unremit- 
ting care which has been de- 
voted to the improvement in 
all classes of stock; the arable 
lands continue to be main- 
tained in the utmost fertility. 
The slump in values has been 
felt most severely on hill-pas- 
tures, but even on these one 
has only to look at the returns 
of such marts as St Boswells 
and Castle - Douglas to be 
aware that sheep - farming, 
though severely hit, is being 
actively carried on with a nar- 
rower margin of profit. To 
assert in the face of these facts 
that the land of Scotland has 
been turned into a pleasure- 
ground for the rich betrays 
either cynical indifference to 
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the truth or singular ignorance 
thereof. The position which 
Scottish agriculture holds is 
primarily due to the character 
of the cultivators; but it has 
been notably encouraged and 
assisted by the system of leases 
under elastic covenants. 

Dual ownership will put an 
end to all that. Landlords 
will cease to be the active 
partners of their tenants in 
the cultivation of the soil; 
they will be placed in the re- 
lation of mere creditors for the 
statutory rent. They will be 
powerless to apply their local 
knowledge for the advantage 
of families, who, in many in- 
stances, have held their farms 
from generation to generation ; 
and their functions will be 
assumed by Commissioners 
and Sub- Commissioners who 
are supposed to be able to ac- 
quire in the course of a brief 
visit and inspection that in- 
sight into circumstances and 
familiarity with local customs 
which has been stored in the 
estate office as the steady 
accumulation of experience 
gained, in many cases, through 
the lapse of centuries. The 
effect upon agriculture of the 
Bill we have been discussing 
must be in the direction of 
deterioration. To force Irish 
legislation upon the agricul- 
tural community of Scotland 
is an unrighteous proceeding, 
without warrant in the cir- 
cumstances of the people, and 
foredoomed to be a costly fail- 
ure, as shown by the precedent 
of Ireland itself. 
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THE GOVERNMENT BILL AND THE WEST RIDING JUDGMENT. 


On the 9th of last August 
the British public were startled 
by an announcement that a 
very important change had 
taken place in the condition of 
the Education Question. The 
High Court of Appeal had 
decided that under the Act of 
1902 the Local Authorities 
were not obliged to pay for 
religious education in denomin- 
ational schools; and that the 
efficiency which they were re- 
quired to maintain did not in- 
clude efficient religious teach- 
ing. To the effect of this 
decision on the future progress 
of the measure we shall recur 
later on. But let nobody sup- 
pose that it diminishes the 
responsibility which still rests 
upon the House of Lords. 
Whether the judgment is re- 
versed or not ; whether the Bill 
is withdrawn or not; whether 
contest is renewed in October 
or deferred till March,—the 
duty of the House of Lords 
lies plainly before them. What- 
ever the immediate event, re- 
ligious education will still be 
in jeopardy. With its enemies 
wielding an omnipotent ma- 
jority in the House of Commons, 
and determined either now or 
in no distant future to give 
effect to their hostility, the 
House of Lords stands out as 
its only guardian and pro- 
tector. Their obligation to in- 
sist on adequate securities being 
given for the permanent and 
effective establishment of relig- 
lous teaching is as binding as 
ever. The Radicals and Non- 


conformists have shown their 
hand. We know their game. 
We know exactly what we 
have to expect—there is no- 
thing to be added to the 
argument. It was stated a 
second time, and answered a 
second time, in the House of 
Lords, when the main points at 
issue were brought out into 
strong relief, and all irrelevant 
matter brushed on one side to 
leave room for the impending 
struggle over the two great 
principles at stake. The decks 
are cleared for action, and 
though the West Riding judg- 
ment may possibly cause some 
delay, the battle must be 
fought out in the end ; and even 
should that judgment ever come 
to be accepted as “the basis of 
@ compromise,” it will not be 
till after a prolonged conflict, 
when the result perhaps may 
be reached rather through ex- 
haustion than conviction. 
Whatever happens, therefore, 
between this and Christmas, 
the House of Lords must still 
have a great part to play, and 
difficulties and perhaps dangers 
to face which were not obscurely 
hinted at by the Duke of Devon- 
shire. We may therefore pro- 
fitably employ ourselves before 
Parliament meets in studying 
the Lords’ debate on the 
second reading of the Bill 
which began on the Ist of 
August,— not only because 
many who are interested in the 
subject may be glad to have 
their memories refreshed by a 
brief summary of what passed 
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on that occasion, but also be- 
cause the speeches then de- 
livered by the Primate, by 
the Bishops of London, Bir- 
mingham, Oxford, and St 
Asaph ; by the Duke of Devon- 
shire, Lord Halsbury, Lord 
Halifax, Lord Londonderry, 
and others,—commit the speak- 
ers to certain principles from 
which they are not likely to 
recede, and indicate the only 
lines on which any permanent 
settlement can finally be at- 
tained—even though no such 
result should be in store for 
us, and we should be obliged 
to content ourselves with pro- 
visional and periodical reforms 
as circumstances may arise. 
The Bill as sent up to the 
House of Lords in August, not- 
withstanding some important 
alterations, was in all essential 
attributes the same Bill which 
was read a first time in the 
House of Commons last March. 
It still remained, in the words 
of Lord Londonderry, the 
Bishop of St Asaph, and many 
others, “a stepping-stone to- 
wards the disestablishment of 
the Church of England’’; “a 
screen from behind which an 
ugly blow was aimed at the 
Church of England.” Such 
has been our own contention 
from the first. Otherwise, it 
was asked by more than one 
noble lord, what was the 
meaning of giving facilities 
for denominational education 
to urban districts where Jews, 
Roman Catholics, and Non- 
conformists were most numer- 
ous, and refusing them to rural 
districts where the Church of 
England was the Church of 
the immense majority? There 
can be but one answer to this 


question. The educational in- 
terests at stake had, as Lord 
Lansdowne said, been entirely 
swamped by the religious agi- 
tation due to the combination 
of fanatical Nonconformists 
with hypocritical politicians 
whose tools they have been 
made. The Duke of Devonshire 
undoubtedly spoke the truth 
when he said that but for 
“ political exigencies” the ques- 
tion might have been settled 
with comparative ease. The 
Lords’ debate, in consequence, 
turned almost exclusively on 
the religious aspects of the con- 
troversy—partly as it affected 
the Church of England, partly 
as it concerned religious educa- 
tion in general. It will be 
well for the present to take 
the debate on the Bill as 
it appeared to their lord- 
ships at the time, and as 
if the West Riding judgment 
had never been delivered. 
Afterwards we can see to 
what extent, if any, the action 
of the Peers is likely to be 
coloured by it. 

Perhaps the two most 
weighty speeches on the Op- 
position side were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s and the 
Duke of Devonshire’s. But 
several others were fully equal 
to the occasion, and rose to the 
height of this great argument 
in tones of unmistakable elo- 
quence. On the Ministerial 
side, the Marquis of Ripon’s 
was the most telling oration, 
and put the Government case 
perhaps as well as it is capable 
of being put. The contention 
of the Government is that 
there was no alternative be- 
tween the present Bill and 
secularism pure and simple. 
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The best answer to this argu- 
ment is to be found in the 
Duke of Devonshire’s speech. 
The Nonconformist grievance, 
he said, was the only reason 
for interfering with the Act of 
1902. ‘That does not seem to 
me,” said the Duke, ‘‘to be a 
problem which ought to be in- 
soluble by means less violent 
and drastic than those pro- 
vided in the Bill. I cannot 
think that this not very heroic 
task made it necessary to dis- 
turb the religious character of 
every voluntary school, and to 
remove every security that re- 
mains for them.” What did 
make it necessary, as his grace 
very shortly pointed out, were 
those “ political exigencies” 
which are at the bottom of the 
whole concern. We are sorry 
to add what, however, we are 
unable to contradict, that in 
the Duke’s opinion no great 
measure, “however wisely 
framed, however moderate, 
or however tolerant it may 
be, could be made acceptable.” 
Therefore we ought to be con- 
tent with smaller measures 
framed to meet particular and 
recognised defects without 
striving to revolutionise our 
whole educational system,—an 
effort which must either be a 
dead failure or precipitate re- 
sults which all parties alike 
deprecate. 

Coming to the relations be- 
tween the Government Bill and 
the Church of England in par- 
ticular, we find the Duke put- 
ting the same objection in a 
different form. Describing, in 
what for him might almost be 
called glowing terms, the ex- 
cellent work which the volun- 
tary schools are doing both in 


town and country, he chal- 
lenged the Government to ex- 
plain “for what reason the 
good work which they were 
doing is to be disturbed.” He 
himself had already answered 
this question ; and we are in- 
debted to his cool judgment, 
common-sense, and straight- 
forward logic for the most 
telling exposure, though not, 
of course, the only one, which 
has yet been given, of what, 
under a variety of imposing 
names and solemn assertions, 
turns out after all to be only 
one of those commercial trans- 
actions with which the history 
of Parliamentary government 
is sufficiently familiar. 

The Archbishop took up the 
cause of the voluntary schools 
on the same grounds which 
have so often been urged al- 
ready—namely, the invitation 
and encouragement given to 
Churchmen, both in 1870 and 
in subsequent years, to build 
as many schools as they could. 
Lord Carrington rather in- 
adroitly charged Church people 
with having “overbuilt them- 
selves,” forgetful, apparently, 
or wilfully neglecting, the preg- 
nant facts which the Primate 
laid before the House. If they 
have overbuilt themselves, who 
lured them into doing it? It 
is, of course, impossible for the 
Ministerialists to grapple with 
these figures, and therefore 
they do wisely to ignore them. 
But this attitude will not avail 
them much before the tribunal 
of public opinion. After quot- 
ing the immense sums which 
had been spent by Churchmen 
on school building, in answer 
to the challenge of Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government in 1870— 
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statistics now familiar to all 
who are interested in the sub- 
ject—he added, ‘“‘It was almost 
impossible to say that these 
schools can be taken over and 
entirely transformed in their 
character without an absolute 
violation of the whole trad- 
itions of English public secur- 
ity and of English public 
honour.” That, after all the 
millions laid out upon them by 
voluntary benevolence, at the 
instigation of a Liberal Gov- 
ernment they should now be 
taken possession of in the name 
of Liberalism, and used to pro- 
mote what they were founded 
to prevent, is to read back- 
wards every precept and every 
principle which form the ac- 
cepted code of English gentle- 
men. 

The Archbishop had no diffi- 
culty in showing that such 
would be the effect of the Bill 
on Church of England schools. 
And the Bishop of Durham 
took the opportunity later on of 
reminding the House that the 
Church of England is not a 
sect, nor yet a denomination. 
The word sectarian ought not 
to be tolerated as applied to 
the teaching of the Church ; 
and this is a factor in the case 
too often overlooked even by 
the Church’s advocates. On 
the position of the teachers 
and the treatment meted out 
to them in the Bill, the House 
of Lords had a case which the 
Government speakers hardly 
attempted to answer. That 
trained teachers are not to be 
allowed to teach Church doc- 
trines in conformity with the 
Prayer-Book, while allowed to 
teach anything else they like 
in the guise of religion,—or, if 


they like it better, nothing at 
all,—is a proposition which igs 
supposed to represent equality 
of treatment. This monstrous 
and audacious imposture fared 
no better in the Lords than it 
had done in the Commons. It 
required no great dialectician 
to expose its gross injustice 
to the teacher, to the Church, 
and to the child. Brought face 
to face with this and other 
special advantages accorded to 
Nonconformists, the Govern- 
ment have really not had a 
word to say for themselves, 
When shown what must be the 
necessary consequences of their 
own policy, they can only 
reply, in a whining, apol- 
ogetic tone, that they really 
did not intend them. 

More especially is this failure 
conspicuous when we come to 
the question of religious edu- 
cation in general as distinct 
from denominational teaching. 
On this head their measure 
and their reasoning are equally 
remarkable. They introduce 
provisions with a tendency, 
which is not denied, towards 
certain mischievous _ results, 
and then excuse themselves on 
the ground that nobody will 
act on them. By why, in that 
case, introduce them? If our 
sole reason for believing they 
will be harmless is that they 
will be a dead letter, why in 
the name of common sanity 
enact them at all? According 
to the Bill, all these objection- 
able consequences can follow, 
but Mr Birrell “hopes they 
will not.” Such is the case 
for the defence. And is this 
what English statesmanship 
has come to? 

But this plausible optimism, 
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which, absurd as it is, has its 
ad captandum side, was scouted 
by the Peers. There is some- 
thing popular and specious, no 
doubt, in the cry which the 
Ministerialists have played for 
all it was worth. Trust the 
local authorities; have confi- 
dence in the good sense and 
fair-mindedness of Englishmen, 
and so forth. But great in- 
terests cannot be left depend- 
ent on so frail a guarantee as 
this. Why should the local au- 
thorities be more fair-minded 
than the Ministers? Why 
should Little Peddlington show 
less party spirit than Downing 
Street? We have as much 
respect as either Mr Birrell, 
Lord Burghclere, Lord Ripon, 
or the Bishop of Hereford for 
the right feeling and natural 
good sense of the middle 
classes. But that these can 
be blinded by party prejudice 
or turned awry by interested 
partisans, of whom legions have 
long been busy at this same 
congenial occupation, is what 
the noblemen and gentlemen 
who sit on one side of the 
House know just as well as 
those who sit upon the other. 
When we know that one local 
authority has selected for the 
training of pupil-teachers a 
man who calls the Resurrec- 
tion “a baseless myth,” how 
can we be sure that more will 
not follow his example? That 
one who disbelieves this funda- 
mental article of the Christ- 
ian faith can educate others 
without his infidelity creeping 
in and leavening the whole 
range of his teaching, and 
that a school-teacher brought 
up under such influences would 
VOL, CLXXX.—NO,. MXCII. 


nevertheless be perfectly fit to 
conduct the religious education 
of young children, are the twin 
doctrines which we are now 
required to believe. On this 
point the Bishop of Ripon 
spoke out strongly. The giv- 
ing or withholding of religious 
education was too important a 
matter to be left to the local 
authorities. It belonged to a 
higher category of questions,— 
questions of imperial dignity 
to be settled by Parliament, 
and not made the shuttlecock 
of parties at local elections, 
mixed up with all the petty 
squabbles which attend them. 
Some excellent remarks on 
this point are to be found in 
Sir Henry Howorth’s letter to 
‘The Times’ of September 19. 
If religion is to have a place in 
our national education, said 
the Bishop of Asaph, it must 
be “an honoured place.” In 
this Bill, said Lord Lansdowne, 
it has a seat “ below the salt.” 

On the question of “facili- 
ties” Lord Robertson’s speech 
on the second night of the de- 
bate put the matter in the 
clearest light. He quoted the 
words of clause 2 subsection 5: 
“ Nothing in this section shall 
prevent the granting or refus- 
ing of facilities for special re- 
ligious instruction.” But we 
must bear in mind, said he, 
that “nothing in this section 
shall prevent the refusal of 
facilities,” and that from this 
decision there is no appeal. 
But the effect upon the minds 
of the children of seeing re- 
ligion treated as a thing of 
mere second-rate importance, 
which no teacher need teach 
unless he liked, and also of 

2Q 
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their receiving only that kind 
of religious instruction which, 
under the cacophonous name of 
Cowper-Templeism, was con- 
verted into something like 
practical Unitarianism, formed 
the best part of the speech :— 


“The result of this Bill would be 
to wipe out Church of England 
teaching and set up Cowper-Temple- 
ism. Moreover, there was no obliga- 
tion on the local authority to teach 
Cowper-Templeism; they had the 
option to teach no religion at all. 

e objected altogether to the takin 
of the authority of the Church an 
announcing what religious instruction 
the children were to receive. The 
net result would be to diminish the 
authority of the Church. If children 
were brought up until the age of 
fourteen in this diluted unauthorised 
religion, would they readily submit 
themselves to the yoke of dogma 
and authority? If children found 
from hints dropped that there was 
option in the reception of religion, 
would they be amenable to the au- 
thority of the Church when the time 
for confirmation came? The facilities 
professed to be afforded under clause 
3 were illusory, because they were 
optional. In all the talk about Com- 
missioners and what not there had 
been an attempt to throw dust in 
the eyes of the people. Could the 
Church-people appeal to the Com- 
missioners? They could not. The 
initiative was solely with the local 
authority. Turning to other facili- 
ties, he found exactly what he found 
in the other clauses, limitation after 
limitation, a Church out of 
these facilities. The whole scheme 
was in favour of the Roman Catholic 
schools.” 


He concluded by saying :— 


“The o_o Liberal Party, with all 


its mandates, had felt itself unable 
to cope with the disestablishment of 
the Church of England, but it had 
thought that ~— _ from - 
Pp me might made u 
wtebitching Nonconformity i 
That and nothing else was the mean- 
ing of the measure.” 


We have quoted this speech 
because it helps to show the 
nearly unanimous feeling of the 
House of Lords in regard to 
the ultimate intention of the 
Government Bill; but even 
more because the effect of it 
on the minds of the rising 
generation from the Church- 
man’s point of view has never 
been put so pointedly before, 
The Church sees that when 
the children leave school after 
the course of education pre- 
scribed by this Bill, they will 
probably be irreclaimable and 
lost for ever to the faith of 
their fathers and forefathers, 
The Church of England would 
be untrue to herself and un- 
true to the trust which the 
nation has hitherto reposed in 
her if she did not resist to 
the last cartridge this at- 
tack on the faith of which 
for fifteen hundred years she 
has been the national repre- 
sentative. 

Still more powerful was the 
protest of the Primate on behalf 
of all religious teaching. After 
referring to the conditions under 
which the House of Commons 
had passed the Bill, conditions 
to which the Duke of Devon- 
shire afterwards referred in 
@ very practical spirit, his 
Grace continued thus :— 


“Not with any sanction of his, or 
with the concurrence of those who 
sat on the Episcopal benches, should 
this Bill become law as it now stood. 
He asked for its large amendment in 
the interest of what was just and 
reverent and true. He did not ask 
it in the interests of any political 
party, for he had no such end to 
serve. He asked it in the interest— 
the highest and most sacred interest 
—of the little children of England. 
Though he brought no accusation 
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against the authors of the Bill—for 
he accepted frankly their assurance 
that they had no such intent—he did, 
in his heart, believe that these clauses, 
as they now stood, imperilled the re- 
ligious upbringing —in the largest 
sense of the word, the religious u 
bringing—of the little children in 
our schools, which was the most 
recious asset in their lives. As the 

ill now stood there was no guar- 
antee for the daily teaching of the 
elements of Christianity in their 
schools. If the teaching was offered, 
there was no guarantee that it would 
be taught by qualified men and 
women. If it was so taught, there was 
no guarantee that the children who, 
from the character of their homes 
and the circumstances of their lives, 
needed it most would ever attend. 
Therefore, these clauses must be 
amended if the Bill was, with their 
consent, to become law. Fail to 
amend them, and in the years to 
come they would hear, he was per- 
suaded, two voices of reproach. One 
would be the voice of those who, in 
the confident belief that the House 
would review the whole measure, had 
voted almost lightly, and under con- 
ditions of high-pressure, for clauses 
whose full effect they had never ade- 
quately weighed. The other voice 
of reproach would come from those 
Churchmen and Nonconformists alike 
who had known in some town or 
country village the school life of to- 
day, and could compare and contrast 
it with the life which, under the new 
conditions, would supplant it. When 
they awoke to these facts they would 
feel—if they had left this Bill alone 
—that the answerableness for the 
disastrous change had been theirs. 
It was with those limitations and on 
those conditions only that he hoped 
the House would read the Bill a 
second time.” 


Here we see an outline of the 
conditions on which alone the 
House of Lords will consent to 
the passage of the Bill; and as 
the Duke of Devonshire de- 
clared himself entirely in ac- 
cord with the Archbishop, we 
must presume that it was these 
amendments which he had in 
his mind when he uttered this 


significant and even solemn 
warning :— 


“Until they knew how their actions 
would be regarded by the Govern- 
ment they should not be called upon 
to take a final and momentous deci- 
sion, which at some later period they 
might have to take, and which might 
involve consequences far wider, if not 
less serious, than any involved in con- 
nection with the Bill.” 

It is pretty clear, then, that 
all sections of the Opposition in 
the House of Lords are unan- 
imous on this point, that the 
Bill shall not leave their House 
until, in the words of Dr Boyd 
Carpenter, “simple religious 
teaching was guaranteed to 
every child in the country.” 
The Duke, the very embodi- 
ment of political prudence 
and the hereditary represent- 
ative of parliamentary ‘prin- 
ciples, foresees the possibility of 
such a conflict as Mr Haldane 
lately referred to at Newcastle. 
Statesmen like the Duke do 
not go out of their way to 
indulge in alarmist or sensa- 
tional announcements. Com- 
ing from the veteran Whig 
leader, such language as we 
have just quoted carries more 
weight with it than it would 
have done from any other man 
in either House of Parliament. 
The “final and momentous de- 
cision” which the House may 
be called upon to take at some 
later period of course means 
the insistence on amendments 
which the Government refuses 
to accept, and the consequent 
rejection of the Bill. We are 
to conclude, therefore, that the 
leaders of Opposition in the 
Upper House have come to a 
clear understanding on the sub- 
ject, and that they are prepared 
to risk all the consequences 
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which such a decision might 
involve rather than consent to 
@ measure which means the 
corruption of the national char- 
acter, the ruin of the Estab- 
lished Church, and the degrad- 
ation of the Christian religion. 
That we must have some 
adequate security that religious 
teaching shall be real, and 
given by those who believe 
what they teach; that it shall 
be given in school hours, and 
not relegated to an outside 
lace as if it were infectious; 
and that those who give it 
shall be trained men, equal in 
efficiency to the purely secular 
teachers,— these are points on 
which the House of Lords 


seemed resolved last August not 
to yield an inch. To what ex- 
tent the West Riding judgment 
affects the situation we shall 
consider presently. But assum- 


ing that the Lords have to go 
into Committee on the Bill 
as it now stands, the Duke 
of Devonshire’s reasons for 
thinking a conflict with the 
Lower House less than it 
might have been in different 
circumstances are very much 
to the purpose, and have in- 
deed a wider application than 
he probably contemplated. The 
large majority by which the 
Bill was carried was not a 
unanimous majority. It was 
composed of groups who were 
agreed only on the necessity of 
keeping the Government in 
office, but were divided from 
each other on the merits of the 
Bill as widely as the present 
Opposition is divided from 
them all. Had the House 
been able to vote on the Bill 
alone, without reference to the 
position of the Government, it 


would only have been carried 
by a very small majority, and 
perhaps not carried at all, 
These conditions, said the 
Duke, deprives the verdict of 
the House of Commons of 
much of the weight which it 
might otherwise have 
sessed. The Lords, therefore, 
may enter on the work of 
amendment with less anxiety 
than the prospect of a serious 
difference with the Commons 
is usually calculated to inspire, 
We may pause for a moment 
to point out that the aforesaid 
consideration suggests further 
reflections on the relations be- 
tween the two Houses—since 
the more the Lower House is 
split up into groups, the less 
authority must it necessarily 
exercise in the Upper. Lord 
Halsbury referred to the 
threats which had been levelled 
at the House of Lords should 
they venture to act independ- 
ently on this question. A 
threat, he said with spirit, was 
the very last thing which 
would induce their lordships 
to be false to their own con- 
victions. As to the “inten- 
tions” of the Government, good 
intentions, he said, must be put 
into words and appear in the 
Act itself, if the Judges were 
to be influenced by them. In 
construing an Act of Parlia- 
ment they could take no ac 
count of good intentions,—s 
statement which almost im- 
mediately afterwards was con- 
firmed by the High Court of 
Appeal. 

Before quitting this part of 
our subject we may note what 
was said in the House of Lords 
by more than one speaker, 
notably by Lord Lansdowne 
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and the Bishop of Oxford, on 
the Cowper - Temple clause, 
When it is said that the 
English people have been, or 
would be, perfectly satisfied 
with what it is now the fashion 
to call Cowper-Temple religion, 
we should remember that under 
the operation of the present 
Bill this would no longer be 
what it has been. Lord Lans- 
downe said with truth that 
this point has not been suffi- 
ciently considered. “I do not 
think,” he said, “that we have 
sufficiently taken into account 
the effect which is likely to be 
produced on so-called Cowper- 
Temple teaching by the altera- 
tion in the religious atmosphere 
of the voluntary schools. It is 


the contact, the neighbourhood, 
of the voluntary school that 
is, we believe, keeping up the 
standard of religious instruc- 


tion in the council schools.” 
Lower the one and you lower 
the other. This is a heavy 
risk, which we commend to 
the attention of all who are 
inclined to pin their faith 
on Cowper-Temple teaching. 
What the Bishop of Oxford 
said was equally to the pur- 
pose. He thought it increas- 
ingly likely that if the Bill 
became law in its present form 
a class of teachers would be 
brought into the council schools 
who had not enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of residential training. 


_“ Residential training went far to 
give the teacher some of the advan- 
tages of the public school. He would 
there learn not only to work well, 
but to play well; he would learn 
‘something of the real skill of dis- 
cipline, and how the best discipline 
was often maintained where the 
sanction for it could not be invoked 
or enforced ; he would learn, above 


all, the meaning of esprit de corps. If 
these feuiaaie were likely to be to 
a considerable extent withdrawn or 
foregone, and if they had coming into 
the teaching profession a large number 
of men and women not so trained, it 
could not be said that the conditions 
under which Cowper-Temple teaching 
would be given were identical or near 
to the conditions under which it had 
been given in the past.” 


The teachers engaged by the 
London School Board without 
a test, said Lord Stanley of 
Alderley, “had given religious 
instruction in a proper spirit.” 
Possibly ; but this is just be- 
cause they have enjoyed those 
advantages of which the present 
Bill is likely to deprive them. 
Lord Stanley, however, spoke in 
a very conciliatory tone; and if 
he was speaking for the Govern- 
ment when he said that he 
thought an amendment pro- 
viding that religious education 
should be given in school hours 
would not be resisted in an- 
other place, one bone of con- 
tention at all events would 
disappear. He saw nothing 
unjust, he added, “in allowing 
the existing teachers in Volun- 
tary schools to give definite 
religious teaching.” If he was 
referring, as we suppose he 
was, to the rural _ schools, 
and if any such concession as 
this is contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment, another stumbling- 
block will have been removed. 
The West Riding judgment may 
make this concession easier ; 
yet it would probably be stoutly 
resisted by a numerous and 
powerful section of the Minis- 
terial party, already much dis- 
pleased with the favour, as 
they call it, which the Govern- 
ment have shown to the Church 
of England. 
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Lord Ripon wound up the 
debate in a speech which we 
have twice carefully perused 
to see whether he answered 
any of the objections raised 
by the Opposition Peers. 
Whether the tone of Cowper- 
Temple teaching would be 
affected by contact with an 
inferior denominational teach- 
ing was a question, he said, 
which would only be decided 
by experience. He repeated 
assertions the hollowness of 
which had already been ex- 
posed ; and the principal part 
of his speech was an attack 
on the Bill of 1902, which had 
done, he said, the very thing 
that was now so strongly con- 
demned, and handed over the 
management of voluntary 


schools to the local authorities 
who he was now told could 
not be trusted. Begging his 


lordship’s pardon, the late 
Government did no such thing. 
It was not left to the local 
authority by that Act to say 
whether religious education 
should be given in the schools 
or not. Nor did it give the 
local authorities any power to 
veto either the appointment or 
the dismissal of teachers ex- 
cept for purely educational 
reasons. He covered his re- 
treat by announcing that 
everything should be explained 
in Committee. 

Coming now to the West 
Riding judgment, it is doubt- 
ful how far the Government 
will be able to take advantage 
of it to come to terms with 
the Opposition. We are now 
writing on the assumption of 
its legal validity, though the de- 
cision that the local authority 
is not obliged by the Act of 


1902 to make payments out of 
the rates in support of re- 
ligious education was the voice 
of two judges against three, 
The two indeed are understood 
to be among the ablest lawyers 
on the Bench, and assuredly 
we are not about to enter the 
lists against these legal lum- 
inaries. It is sufficient to say 
that where a school is kept 
up for the express purpose 
of imparting religious educa- 
tion, it seems a strange thing 
to exclude religious education 
from our estimate of its effici- 
ency. That the extent to which 
a school fulfils the main object 
of its existence is no test of 
its quality may be excellent 
law, but rather jars on com- 
mon-sense. However, that is 
what the West Riding judg- 
ment amounts to. It is not 
denied on either side that this 
is not what was intended by 
the Act; but the words of the 
statute are all that the judges 
have to consider, and such is 
their construction of them. 
But we must remember that 
the judgment leaves untouched 
that part of the Act which 
provides that the local educa- 
tion authority shall defray out 
of the rates all the expenses of 
secular education in non-pro- 
vided schools, which before that 
Act was passed the voluntary 
schools had to find for them- 
selves. All that the West Rid- 
ing judgment does is to make 
an exemption in the case of 
religious teaching, leaving to 
the voluntary schools all the 
other advantages which Mr 
Balfour’s Act conferred upon 
them. The framers of the 
present Bill, not aware of the 
legal interpretation about to 
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be placed on that statute, in- 
troduced a clause to make 
such contributions to religious 
teaching illegal: “No part of 
the expense of giving religious 
instruction of a special char- 
acter under this section shall 
be paid by the local education 
authority,” clause 3, subsection 
2. The Act of 1902, according 
to the late judgment, left such 
payment optional.’ The present 
Bill forbids it. If the Non- 
conformists and their friends 
are not satisfied with this, 
they will hardly be pleased 
with the West Riding judg- 
ment; and should the Govern- 
ment be disposed to treat with 
the Opposition on the via 
media which it suggests, and, 
instead of compelling all local 
authorities to refuse rate aid 
for denominational purposes, 
leave them to do as they like, 
—to give it or withhold it as 
they please,—the Nonconform- 
ists would immediately cry out 
that the obnoxious principle 
was still kept up. No State 
aid to denominational teaching 
is their demand. Mr Birrell 
once told them that “not one 
penny ” should be so expended ; 
and would they support him 
now in allowing the local 
authorities to violate this 
solemn pledge? Permission to 
the local authorities to do so 
would, in their eyes, be only 
a shade better than compul- 
sion. It would still be to 
tolerate the unclean thing 
which the Nonconformist Con- 
science abhors. Those whom 
nothing will satisfy but the ex- 
termination of denominational 


schools will, of course, not rest 
from their labours while one 
stone is left upon another. 

It is held, however, by many 
sound Churchmen that by 
carrying the West Riding judg- 
ment a little further the House 
of Lords might be doing the 
best thing possible both for 
themselves and the Church of 
England. If they would take 
up the broad line that, certain 
equitable conditions being 
granted, all denominations 
should pay for their own 
religious teaching, they would 
occupy a very strong position. 
Of course, if the Church agreed 
to any such arrangement for 
her own denominational schools, 
it could only be on condition 
that the surrender carried with 
it full liberty in all respects, 
unfettered control of her own 
religious teaching on all points, 
and equality of treatment with 
all other denominations. De- 
nominational schools would still 
be much better off than they 
were before 1902. If the Lords 
fight for this compromise, they 
fight on ground which is made 
more secure by the West Riding 
judgment; and they would 
have behind them an immense 
body of public opinion, which 
they will not have if they try 
simply to restore the position 
which was understood to be 
established by the Act of 1902. 
Without positively asserting 
that the above is the “best 
bargain” which the House of 
Lords can make, or even that 
it is possible to make it at all, 
we think the suggestion is one 
well deserving attention. And 
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we do not suppose the Govern- 
ment would be unwilling to 
accept it, if their ultra -sup- 
porters would allow them. 

The question is, If they will? 
They would say, perhaps, that 
schools in which religious teach- 
ing was allowed to be under 
the exclusive direction of the 
Church of England would still 
be supported to some extent 
out of the local rates. These 
dens of superstition would still 
be kept up at the public ex- 
pense, though no part of the 
money went directly to the 
religious teacher. The solution 
which we have described par- 
takes of the contracting - out 
principle, which has already 
been condemned by the Min- 
isterial party. But we have 
always thought that in some 
form of it lay the best hope of 
a settlement which both parties 
might accept. We are not, 
however, sanguine of the suc- 
cess of this or any other modus 
vivendi that may be offered 
while the odiwm theologicum 
continues at its present in- 
flamed pitch, and is made a 
tool of for political purposes 
by those who are interested in 
feeding it. 

It seems to be uncertain at 
present whether the West 
Riding judgment will be ap- 
pealed against or not. If it 
is to be, the further question 
arises whether the appeal 
would be heard before the 
meeting of Parliament. It is 
possible, of course; for, as 
stated by an eminent ex- 
judge, “the judicial members 
of the House are complete 


masters of their own pro- 
cedure, and can fix the date 
of hearing of any case for any 
time they please.” But there 
are practical difficulties in the 
way which are likely to pre- 
vent any such course from being 
adopted. This is perhaps un- 
fortunate, as it would certain] 
be better to know exactly how 
the law stands before the 
Lords enter on the Committee 
stage. If, however, the com- 
pact above mentioned should 
be adopted, there would be 
no necessity for any appeal 
at all. 

In conclusion, we can only 
repeat once more that the 
House of Lords have now a 
problem before them which 
will demand for its solution 
all the courage, wisdom, and 
common-sense which have 
never yet failed them when 
confronted with similar emer- 
gencies. When they have fin- 
ally decided on the course of 
action which it becomes them 
to pursue, we are sure that 
no threats, no fear of any 
consequences to themselves, 
will deter them from the 
path of duty. The Duke of 
Devonshire has said as much, 
And should the difference be- 
tween the two Houses ever 
reach an acute stage, when 
the cause of religion, the cause 
of the constitution, and the in- 
tegrity of the national char- 
acter were found to be at 
stake, the Peers of Great 
Britain will not shrink from 
a conflict in which they will 
have the support of all that is 
best among their countrymen, 
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